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Abstract 


This article seeks to define the various syntagmas in which the suffix conjugation 
is employed in biblical Hebrew. The tense functions: Present, Past and Future are 
discussed under their respective syntactical constructions which in turn are placed 
in the matrix of ancient discourse. The suffix conjugation is understood as a pat- 
tern derived from the stative adjective in the most ancient documented Afro-Asi- 
atic languages, viz. Egyptian and Akkadian.” 


As a follow up to some previous studies on the role of the prefix conjuga- 
tion patterns in ancient Hebrew,’ this present essay will attempt to summa- 
rize the various syntagmas in which the suffix conjugation pattern is used in 
the same dialect. The usages of the suffix pattern in the Canaano-Akkadian 
of the Amarna letters, provide background for the ensuing discussion. 

The suffix conjugation is obviously very ancient in Afro-Asiatic as at- 
tested by its presence in Old Egyptian and in Akkadian. The morphological 


* The following research was conducted with the active collaboration of Professor Francis 
I. Andersen who placed the data of his magnificent search engines at our disposal. The 
project was funded by a Visiting Research Scholars Award of the University of Melbourne. 

" Rainey 1986, 1988, 2000a; Revell 1989, completely ignores the morphosyntactic catego- 
ries that are essential for understanding the prefix conjugations of biblical Hebrew but at least 
he knows that it is a system of tenses. 

> Rainey 1996, vol. 2, pp. 347-366. 
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similarities between the suffix patterns in the two languages are sufficient to 
confirm that they go back to the same original. 

Knudtzon,* evidently followed by Bergsträsser” and independently 
Moran, concluded that the suffix conjugation, both the Akkadian stative 
and the WS so-called “perfect,” had developed from the nominal sentence. 
More recently, Buccellati has developed this theme with regard to the 
Akkadian suffix conjugation,’ pointing out that it developed from clauses 
with the stative adjective. Although the suffix conjugation in Akkadian is 
generally applied to the verbal adjectives from the respective root and stems 
to express a stative for intransitive verbs or a passive of transitive verbs, 
there are some verbs whose suffix conjugation forms developed a transitive 
meaning. 

The Egyptian stative functions very much like the Akkadian. However, 
at least in classic Middle Egyptian, the stative functions in a substitution 
table along with unequivocally adverbial constructions, such as preposi- 
tional phrases governing the infinitive.? Henceforth, it served as an adver- 
bial predicate in circumstantial clauses and in main clauses when the proper 
particle or gerundive verbal form is the topic. There are some cases in Old 
and archaic Middle Egyptian when the stative has transitive force." The 
Egyptian stative also provides the past tense for verbs of motion." Inasmuch 
as Erman only identified the stative conjugation in 1890,” the Semitists 
who were seeking to understand the Hebrew and Arabic verbal systems 
could not take it into account. 

The term “stative,” which is often applied to the suffix conjugation of 
Akkadian and also of Egyptian,” has become so commonplace in discussion 
of the suffix forms that it can hardly be avoided today. One may note that 
the use of suffix forms from transitive verbs for transitive meaning demon- 
strates the potential of the suffix pattern, even in Akkadian where passive, 
permansive and stative meanings predominate. The truly verbal, transitive 
function is realized more fully in the WS dialects. On the other hand, the 
traditional term, “perfect,” applied to the suffix conjugation pattern in He- 


? Lopriano 1995, pp. 65-66. 

* Knudtzon 1892. 

5 Bergstrásser 1929, p. 11. 

5 Moran 1950, pp. 34-39. 

Buccellati 1968. 

For a large collection of examples cf’ Rowton 1962. 

? Polotsky 1971, p. 90. 

For Old Egyptian, cf Edel 1955, pp. 282—285; Allen 2000, pp. 205-207. 
Allen 2000, p. 205. 

Erman 1890. 

5 E.g. Callendar 1975, pp. 22-23; Allen 2000, pp. 201-205. 
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brew, Arabic, Aramaic, Phoenician, etc., will be strictly avoided here be- 
cause it is definitely a misnomer. Although Egyptologists sometimes assume 
that the suffix conjugation was originally a perfect,"* the few examples from 
Old and Middle Egyptian are actually marginal, just as they are in 
Akkadian. One must not confuse those cases with the feature of the stative 
as expressing the situation of the subject which has resulted from a process 
or as the result of some action being performed on the subject (Ze. passive 
of transitive verbs). The syntactic discussion that follows will demonstrate 
that there is nothing inherent in the basic morphosyntax of the suffix con- 
jugation to associate it with "completed action." The western tradition, be- 
ginning with Ewald” and fostered and made popular by Driver, of suppos- 
ing that the suffix conjugation was created to express completed action in 
opposition to the imperfect for expressing incomplete action is thoroughly 
misguided. Ewald articulated this theory in his grammar of Arabic where 
qatala does serve for past tense (among other functions) and the true Se- 
mitic preterit had virtually disappeared (except for negative lam yaqtul 
which the grammarians took for a jussive).7 In Ethiopic the suffix conjuga- 
tion as a past tense stands in juxtaposition to yagattal (which fulfills the 
functions of iparras in Akkadian and yagtulu in West Semitic). Ewald, 
Olshausen, Driver, Wright and others were unaware of the Egyptian and 
Akkadian evidence. They saw the suffix conjugation as a largely transitive 
counterpart to the imperfect. Although “imperfect” is a valid characteriza- 
tion of one prefix conjugation pattern in North West Semitic (and includ- 
ing northern Arabic), the imperfect was originally juxtaposed to the an- 
cient prefix preterit, not to the suffix conjugation. For this reason the term 
“perfect” as the name of the suffix conjugation pattern should be aban- 
doned. Syntactical discussions of Afroasiatic languages often deal with per- 
fectivity but they are not limited to a rigid morphological conjugation. In 
short, the position of this paper is that shared by Polotsky concerning 
Egyptian and Semitic, viz., that the verbal system is primarily that of tense 
and not of aspect. 

For convenience, the term “suffix conjugation” may occasionally be sup- 
planted in our ensuing discussion by the noncommittal theme, 4//.? That 
latter term has gained wide acceptance in practical discussions and it is 
hoped that its use here will make for a more readable text. 

^ Allen 2000, pp. 20r, 213. 

5 Ewald 1831-33, vol. IL, p. 112. 

1 Driver 1892, pp. 13-26. 

7 Polotsky 1964, pp. 110-11. 


* Rainey 1986, p. 7. 
? Cf Gordon 1965, p. 68, $9.4. 
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The purpose of this paper is to assay the process whereby the gtl pattern 
of verbs supplemented the ancient preterit and eventually supplanted it in 
ancient Hebrew (in tandem with Phoenician and Aramaic). Several of the 
important usages treated below consist of the conjunction “and” followed 
by the gtl form. Some scholars have classified it as w’qtl to distinguish it 
from plain ./2و‎ The special phonetic peculiarity of the gt forms in first singu- 
lar and second masculine, viz. the accent on the final syllable and the lack 
of reduction in the first syllable (when it is open), certainly does suggest 
that w’gél is an independent conjugation pattern. Nevertheless, w’gd/ is not 
isolated here in that manner though syntagmas containing it are treated 
separately. It should be noted at the beginning, however, that most of the 
specific functions of w’gtl seem to have one feature in common, viz. that 
they assume the tense and aspectual nuances of the verbal construction in the 
preceding clause(s). One form, be it indicative (preterit, imperfect) or in- 
junctive (imperative or jussive), sets the tone for the ensuing w^qtl form(s). 


PRESENT TENSE 


The suffix conjugation is used to express the present? as in Akkadian and 
Egyptian. This is particularly true with regard to the stative verbs. It should 
not be surprising that such was the case with stative verbs in the Amarna 
letters from Canaan." Because the present tense usage in main clauses is 
perhaps not as ubiquitous as the past tense, it will be treated first. This is to 
show that Hebrew, as representative of the Northwest Semitic family, still 
preserved this most venerable usage of the suffix conjugation.” 

Some of the following examples may be seen as representing a situation 
in the present which is the culmination of a process that was going on in 
the past, e.g. when someone has aged and is now old: 


Gen. 18:13 
npns û me» Da mr? oom 
SPAT NT TON DAN ANT AN? n3 


And Yahweh said to Abraham, “Why did Sarah laugh, saying, ‘Shall I indeed 
give birth, when I am old?” 


And specially the following, where the fact that Isaac had become old is 
stated at the beginning: 


2 Joüon and Muraoka 1993, vol. IL pp. 362-363. 

= Rainey 1996, vol. 2, pp. 352-355. 

» [n all the examples cited in this present essay, the translations of the gé/ forms will be in 
bold face while other verbal forms in the same context may be underlined. 
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Gen. 27:1-4 
o us | wy ns sp nie VEY PIN PHS TPIT? m 
eg) TOR TON TE opm 
Prio nt ny NP MDI ioni إلا‎ 
“DADS NS Dyn ocn] 
Now it came about, when Isaac was old and his eyes were too dim to see, 
that he called his older son Esau and said to him, *My son." And he said to 


him, “Here I am." Isaac said, “Behold now, I am old; I do not know the day 
of my death ... and prepare a savory dish for me such as I love." 


The outrages and sins of Sodom and Gomorrah are the result of a long pe- 


riod of wicked behavior: 


Gen. 18:20 
72972 may OF Nyt nm WR 
Tis 77739 7» BNET 


And Yahweh said, “The outcry of Sodom and Gomorrah is indeed great, 
and their sin is exceedingly grave." 


Likewise the following: 


Isa. 1:11 
him "pie banaa sho np 
By] aet aom bow nios puse 
POSI NY DANY) PRD noe 
“What are your multiplied sacrifices to Me?” says Yahweh. “I am fed up of 


burnt offerings of rams and the fat of fed cattle; and I take no pleasure in 
the blood of bulls, lambs or goats.” 


Gen. 27:46 
insp PRE npa TOND) 
nU apy! pax nn iy "em "in 
tam 5p Tp? vai nian HPN nnontao 
Rebekah said to Isaac, “I am tired of living because of the daughters of 


Heth; if Jacob takes a wife from the daughters of Heth, like these, from the 
daughters of the land, what good will my life be to me?” 


However, many statives simply reflect a current situation, e.g. 


Num. 24:5 
HON PHI ap PPAR 139 1 


How beautiful are your tents, O Jacob, Your dwellings, O Israel! 
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And also: 


Isa. 55:9 
DTT يدود‎ 12 PIND OW MID 
‘manawa pawn 53727 


“As the heavens are higher than the earth, thus are My ways higher than 
your ways And My thoughts than your thoughts.” 


Isa. 59:1 
"197i vum MT: ASP TH 
i jas 


Behold, Yahweh's hand is not so short that it cannot save; nor is His ear so 
dull that it cannot hear. 


certainly meant to say that his humble station was always his lot in 


Gen. 32:10-11 (Eng. 32:9-10) 
"BR PPR] TIAN VIN TON Spit pin 
grow? TW عو‎ WRT TT pps 
STAY APPR) TT 
nana bam bonn 9252 "mp 


"ae ا‎ IIS DE US GR 

ini a» n APS TAD TYTN 
Jacob said, *O God of my father Abraham and God of my father Isaac, O 
Yahweh, who said to me, ‘Return to your country and to your relatives, and 
I will prosper you,’ I am too insignificant for all the loving kindness and of 
all the faithfulness which You have shown to Your servant; for with just my 
staff I crossed this Jordan, and now I have become two companies." 


1 Kgs 17:1 (also 2 Kgs 3:14; 5:16) 
sawn "aUnn vox dpi 
"URS "now nimon sns os UD) 
MONT OW عم جورم‎ VID? TOY WR 
31 pp ER p 
Now Elijah the Tishbite, who was of the settlers of Gilead, said to Ahab, “As 


Yahweh, the God of Israel lives, before whom I stand, surely there shall be 
neither dew nor rain these years, except by my word.” 


Jacob 
life: 


Some verbs which represent a state but which are also transitive in mean- 


ing, can appear in the suffix pattern in present tense. This is especially true 


of verbs of knowing and feeling. The classic example is the following: 
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Gen. 4:9 
HOT, RD WBN TIR 727 OR [o7 TY? TN 
esie يج‎ opm 
Then Yahweh said to Cain, “Where is Abel your brother?” And he said, “I 
do not know. Am I my brother's keeper?" 


That negative example can be matched by a positive one: 


Gen. 22:12 
MARD Yo typ oi) in PK AT, MN PK wei 
ADN BON xv» nrT TAY |o» 
esp» qrm-nw JE DK pom NÉ 
And He said, “Do not stretch out your hand against the lad, and do nothing 


to him; for now I know that you fear God, since you have not withheld 
your son, your only son, from Me." 


In the same chapter, the verb “to love,” expressing feeling derived from a 
state of mind (and heart) is expressed by the suffix form: 
Gen. 22:2 
pier ny ping Wwe rng marng ene oo 
moyen PINK PN 17777) 
“Take now your son, your only son, whom you love, Isaac, and go to the 
land of Moriah,” 
Compare also Gen. 27:4 cited above, *n2378 WR ayo “dainties which I 
love.” 
The verb “to remember,” also shares this morphosyntactic usage: 
Num. 11:4-5 
jn 573353 CRITI TATION WIS] Us MAD ps. 
OPW DN) ova] DN) VENT DAT ONIN DA) Rep DN 


^... Who will give us meat to eat? We remember the fish which we used to 
eat free in Egypt, the cucumbers and the melons and the leeks and the on- 
ions and the garlic. 


The same verb is accompanied by a transitive verb and a form of “to be,” all 
in the suffix conjugation and all describing a present situation: 
Hos. 7:2 


"py إججم‎ ANY “> n33?7 IN 
aO Wb بيد‎ yp m22 
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And they do not say in their hearts that I remember all their wickedness. 
Now their deeds are all around them; they are before my face. 


Some transitive verbs also appear in the present. They denote actions 
which are being performed at the very moment of utterance and so are of- 
ten called “performative.” They might be prefaced in English by “Here- 
with.” Note the reflexive: 


2 Sam. 16:4 
اجو زم‎ We 55 17 min RAS? 777 TNT 
دوجو‎ Y جوج‎ REN DID RPS VANN 
So the king said to Ziba, “Behold, all that belongs to Mephibosheth is 


yours.” And Ziba said, “I herewith prostrate myself; may I find favor in 
your sight, my lord, the king!” 


And in the introduction to a letter: 
1 Kgs. 15:19 
“ary mn TAN Ta “aN p2 qP pu mo 
دوم‎ DK NIAMS TIE 77 züm دهز‎ "nv 35 
Py n? oie Top 
"Let there be a treaty between you and me, as between my father and your 


father. Behold, I have sent you herewith a present of silver and gold; go, 
break your treaty with Baasha king of Israel so that he will withdraw from 


0 


me. 


Such forms have been called “epistolary” by Pardee** and they can be paral- 

leled by many passages in cuneiform texts, notably letters from Pharaoh to 

his vassals in the Amarna archive. The Akkadian forms are inevitably past 

tense (not suffix forms), usually preterits or #-preterits. The act of sending 

relates to the epistle itself and/or an accompanying shipment. A close paral- 
lel to the usage of ^nr'?v ديم‎ is found in the following: 

Arad Letter No. 24:18—19 
Tym nmv min — > > (18) 
777 > ددم‎ (19) 


Behold, I have written to warn you - - - - 
Likewise the “prostration” of Ziba in the passage above finds parallels in 


numerous epistles in the Amarna and other contemporary Late Bronze let- 
ters where the sender expresses his obeisance before the recipient. 


3 Joüon and Muraoka 1993: Part Three, pp. 362-363. 
^^ Pardee 1982, pp. 34-40. 
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Other verbs, mainly of speaking or of declaring, function in the same 
way. Again “Herewith,” is appropriate. 
2 Sam. 19:30 
TIT Te AT my? ola 15 maim 
TYTN nn RIS) APN “NTN 


The king said to him, "Why speak any more of your affairs? I (herewith) 
decree that you and Ziba shall divide the property." 


Deut. 26:3 
TN DUN) BAT DE mun WR DTN DRI! 
OWN PART ON n2 كود‎ TN? BRD مجه‎ 
a? npo pay? m Yaw 


You shall go to the priest who is in office at that time, and you shall say to 
him, “I (herewith) declare today to Yahweh your God that I have come into 
the land that Yahweh swore to our ancestors to give us.” 


2 Sam. 17:11 
VIP Na TU) وروز‎ NID 72 soy now ONT ns? °2 
2972 مجاه‎ quei 297 em PS بود‎ vins 


But I counsel that all Israel be surely gathered to you, from Dan even to 
Beersheba, as the sand that is by the sea in abundance, and that you person- 
ally go into battle. 


Gen. 22:16 
333178 Trey Tw JU TDN} nyay °2 VON 
SIT DK parng np بذ‎ nin 


And He said, “I swear herewith,” declares Yahweh, “because you have done 
this thing and have not withheld your son, your only son.” 


Song of Songs 2:7 
nye niga ig DRIES Dan nus Bone nyay 
pny يود‎ many qiya) | grob 
I adjure you, 0 daughters of Jerusalem, by the gazelles or by the hinds of 
the field, that you do not arouse or awaken my love until it pleases. 
Deut. 8:19 
Erw ons ADM PION AM NN Hayn عه اذم‎ nim 
TARN TR د‎ on BDI myn bp? DYNA) 00729) MN 
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It shall come about if you ever forget Yahweh your God and go after other 
gods and serve them and worship them, I testify against you today that you 
will surely perish. 


Ruth 4:9 
ùy ره‎ o» miet? wa i 
Tronto Teen ri “2 OFA Bas 
P9) To venas 722 WHT? NA 
Then Boaz said to the elders and all the people, “You are witnesses today 


that I herewith purchase all that belonged to Elimelech and all that be- 
longed to Chilion and Mahlon from the hand of Naomi." 


PAST TENSE 


Perhaps the most widespread usage of the suffix conjugation in the North 
West Semitic languages is to express actions in the past. It is this feature of 
those languages, and of Arabic and Ethiopic, which was first recognized by 
modern scholars, especially in the nineteenth century, although medieval 
scholars were, of course, aware of it. Pre-exilic Hebrew is of special interest 
in this regard since the equally ancient prefix preterit was still in use, mainly 
in narrative sequences and less frequently in poetic texts. The relationship 
and contrast between the use of the prefix preterit and the suffix conjuga- 
tion in past reference is perhaps the central issue in the study of the ancient 
Hebrew verbal system. 

In biblical Hebrew, several syntactic and rhetorical sequences have been 
identified which characterize the use of the suffix conjugation as a past 
tense form (called “Narrative Discourse,” by Longacre).^ 


Contrasts with ygr/ Preterit: 
Among the many narrative passages with this function, clauses with a gtl 
verb are contrasted with a clause containing a narrative preterit. 

Prefix preterit and suffix forms of the same verb appear in the following; 
the gti form is required when the subject is fronted. 


Gen. 7:18-19 
ipn DT y AIH qon! PONO OY TND 1297 yen 77307 
yim Drag va VOD PONT 99 Timo Tim 93 enim 
pon?» nnno 
So the water prevailed and increased greatly upon the earth, and the ark 
floated on the surface of the water. 


^ Longacre 1992, pp. 178—181. 
26 Longacre 1992, pp. 178—179. 
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And the water prevailed more and more upon the earth, so that all the high 
mountains everywhere under the heavens were covered. 


A classic example is the following verse, well known to every reader of 
the Hebrew Bible: 
Gen. 1:5 
nz? RB TWH) OF HN? | OTP NIM 
And God called the light day, and the darkness He called night. 


The complement of the second clause, wn}, is fronted for emphasis and 
to heighten the contrast with Six», the complement of the first clause. 
Thus, the preterit could not be employed in the second clause since it 
can only occur in initial position. The gtl verb is required. Note, inci- 
dentally, that Rp" is a prefix verb form expressing a single, completed 
action in the past. It is not “converted” by the augmented conjunction. 
As such, it refutes the idea that the prefix form here is inherently an imper- 
fect. 

A whole series of similar contrasts occurs with regard to the biblical 
proto farmer and proto pastoralist: 


Gen. 4:2-5 
INS ny pp 
ATH TAY TH Tl 
Now Abel was a shepherd of flocks, 
but Cain was a tiller of the ground. 


mr? np» وجوه‎ en PÉ Nan er مجم‎ m 

yappa wx niv53p NII D) wan ban 

So it came about in the course of time that Cain brought an offering to 
Yahweh of the fruit of the ground. 


And Abel, on his part, brought of the firstlings of his flock and of their fat 
portions. 


NN ON) Pago nim vum 
HyU Wo INIT PN) pp ow] 
And Yahweh had regard for Abel and for his offering; 
but for Cain and for his offering He had no regard. 


The second clause in each pair has a fronted element other than the verb. 
The same is true in the following, where the direct object of the second 
clause is fronted causing a shift from preterit to gtl: 
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1 Kgs. 12:29 


ORT TRAIN ntn 
Has E ae ae 
And he put the one in Bethel, and the other he placed in Dan. 


The same principle is at work in the next example, which still has all the 
earmarks of pre-exilic Hebrew: 


2 Chron. 1:15 
a22 ALI. TNR APITAR 3755 j^ 
1299 D2N دام دده‎ jm mios NN] 


The king made silver and gold as plentiful in Jerusalem as stones, and cedars 
he made as plentiful as sycamores in the lowland. 


A similar contrast has been noted for the Mesha’ Stele.” It became clear 
in the wake of Lemaire’s major correction” of a troublesome hapax in line 
12. The otherwise unknown n° proved to be mn, the third £s. form of the 
verb “to be.” 


Mesha Stele, 11-13 


AR | mmm. apa. annon 7 7 > (11)‏ عم 55 295 زم 

[OINI TIT ONIN عم‎ ow awe | 3801 0025 ححص‎ pn (12) 

| mapa. wad. p> . man (13) 

(11.) - - - But I fought against the city and I took it and I slew all the people, 
[But] (12.) the city became the property of Chemosh and of Moab and I 


brought back from there its Davidic altar hearth and I (13.) dragged it before 
Chemosh in Kerioth. 


The context is clear, the king of Israel fortified the town of Ataroth for the 
"man of Gad” (że. “the Gadite”) who lived in the territory of Ataroth. First 
Mesha’ says: "And I killed آله‎ the people,” and then he makes a contrast by 
saying "[But]?? the city became the property of Chemosh and of Moab.” 
The contrast between the fate of the people, who were all slain, and the city 
itself, which was taken over by the Moabite forces, is expressed by fronting 
the word spn “the city.” This fronting, on the rhetorical level, is tanta- 
mount to extraposition: “[But] as for the city, it became the property of 
Chemosh and of Moab.” With this fronting, the narrative preterit cannot 
be used as it was in the preceding clause. Instead, a form of the suffix con- 


7 Rainey 1998, p. 245; 2001, pp. 296—297. 
# Lemaire 1994, p. 33 line 12. 
? Rainey 1998, p. 245 n. 24. 
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jugation is required. The construction of the verb “to be" plus the amed 
preposition is normal for expressing possession in the past tense. Actually, 
however, the construction is a complex nominal clause, which is often used 
in order to stress contrast. 


Consequence — Single Instance 

The examples in this category are in fact w’qtl and they express sequen- 
tial actions in the past. The following usage was clearly articulated by 
D. E Murray”: 


2 Kgs. 25:27-29 

ba n Tep Pam Mo? Ay vat oyga m 
120 Fahy on روم‎ WIN? nya mayya WIA ty 
NES ورج بتر مقاط‎ Tom wey AN Don miis 555 
17233 TAR UN D2 Np» 79D ip YM nib جما‎ 12 
DCUM 72 MI? TAN nn? VIR) iP? "03 NN Ri 
Now it came about in the thirty-seventh year of the exile of Jehoiachin king 
of Judah, in the twelfth month, on the twenty-seventh day of the month, 
that Evil-merodach king of Babylon, in the year that he became king (acces- 
sion year), released Jehoiachin king of Judah from prison; and he spoke 
kindly to him and set his throne above the throne of the kings who were 
with him in Babylon, and he (Jehoiachin) changed his prison clothes and 

ate his meals in the king's presence regularly all the days of his life. 


The opening clause has the prefix preterit 5 but after the long chronologi- 
cal adverbial, must be followed by a gr, xi but Evil-merodach's subse- 
quent actions in the series are expressed by prefix preterits, 3371 and 1m. 
Then we have a sudden shift to forms of w’qatal, viz. xiv) and 2x. The 
change in conjugation pattern signals a change in subject. Jehoiachin was 
the recipient of Evil-merodach's beneficence in the previous clauses but 
now he is the actor as must be obvious.” However, it is not clear that 
Murray has put sufficient emphasis on the fact that Jehoichin's actions are 
the result or consequence of what Evil-merodach had done for him. 

The syntax in 2 Kgs 25:27-29 provides the paradigm for the following 
passage which occupies such a central place in biblical theology: 


Gen. 15:5-6 
i27 bo mpya a7a wow nun Hk NY 
YT تووم‎ n3 35 oW" ons S505 PDIN-DN 
MTS Je nam HITS PONT 
3 Niccacci 1994, pp. 29-33. 


? Murray 2001, pp. 250—252. 
32 Cf Murray's astute remarks, loc. cit. 
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And He took him outside and He said, “Now look toward the heavens, and 
count the stars, if you are able to count them.” And He said to him, “So 
shall your descendants be.” Then he believed in Yahweh; and He reckoned it 
to him as righteousness. 


The scene is set by a series of three narrative preterits, viz. Nn, VN" and 
12%. Yahweh is the subject of all these verbs. Then there is a shift to the 
suffix conjugation, mma joNz and obviously Abraham is the subject 
though he is not mentioned. As in 2 Kings 25:29, the change in conjugation 
pattern here signals a change in subject and expresses a consequence of 
what precedes. When Abraham saw the stars and heard the promise, this 
inspired in him a confidence that the promise was real. He believed in 
Yahweh. The narrative then continues with another narrative preterit of 
which Yahweh is the subject, pawn “and He reckoned it... “ The form is 
transitive and the reduction of the theme vowel indicates the G stem [ga/]). 


Consequence — Past Iterative 
A classic example of the imperfect to express iterative action in the past? is 
the following: 


Gen. 2:6 
MTR وط- هي‎ PT PINT NPY? TN] 


But a flow used to rise from the earth and it watered the whole surface of 
the ground. 


The w’g¢l suffix form, mpwm, signifies that the flow watered the ground 
every day. The verb form that precedes it determines its tense. There is 
nothing here to hint at “completed action.” The action is iterative, repeated 
each morning. 
The itinerant Jacob came upon a habitual watering place: 
Gen. 29:2-3 
NST Dy nem km OI TNT IW NT NII 
7837 ym PRA ni 1720 OTA MYDR 
spay ARAN “Dy PY 12 quon pom 
... from that well they used to water the flocks (now the stone on the mouth 
of the well was large); and all the flocks used to gather there, and they used 
to roll the stone from the mouth of the well and they used to water the 


sheep, and then they used to put the stone back in its place on the mouth of 
the well. 


3 Driver 1992, p. 128; Rainey 1986, p. 8. 
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Three flocks were resting beside the well waiting for the other flocks to ar- 
rive. It is explained that all of the local flocks would assemble, then they 
used to remove the heavy stone from the mouth of the well, water the sheep 
and then replace the stone over the mouth of the well. These were all ha- 
bitual actions elaborating on the general statement expressed by the imper- 
fect, pu. 

Likewise the following: 


Gen. 6:4 
Doma دب‎ wa) WN dang 03 OTT oaa دعوم‎ vn menn 
Bp? T?) D'INT DPN 


The Nephilim were on the earth in those days, and also afterward, when the 
sons of God used to come in to the daughters of men, then they bore them 


children. 


The imperfect, 184°, is rendered by the imperfect, eiceropeñovro, in LXX 
while the suffix form, 179%, is translated by the aorist, ¢yew@oav, but that is 
obviously an artificial distinction on the part of the translator. The point of 
the passage is that “whenever” (x) the sons of God had intercourse with 
the daughters of men, the latter gave birth to the ancient heroes. 


Problematic — “Glosses” 

In the following passage one verb of motion in the suffix pattern, without a 
conjunction, follows another one in the narrative preterit. The second verb 
could be signifying a consequence but the absence of the conjunction is re- 
markable. 


Josh. 3:15-16 
sp و‎ 9D وطح وط > زو‎ RON TPM … I5 
RD PAT TART mp myn a"Tyn DT my 16 
by 79 aim IS vis وذ‎ YT [DINE] DTH? 
i بيد‎ Day BVT بجوم‎ VOD NB": nans 
... (for the Jordan overflows all its banks all the days of harvest), and the 
waters stood which were flowing down from above, rose up in one heap, a 
great distance away at Adam, the city that is beside Zarethan; and those 


which were flowing down toward the sea of the Arabah, the Salt Sea, ceased, 
were cut off. So the people crossed opposite Jericho. 


It is almost as if the suffix verb, mp, with its geographical complement, 
were a gloss on 1799". The two suffix verbs in the next clause appear to be 
in a similar relationship. The clause begins with the subject, "those which 
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were flowing down toward the sea of the Arabah, the Salt Sea,” so the verb 
has to be wan, third pl. gti. The second gtl verb, 1933, which follows imme- 
diately on the first, is evidently meant to be a synonym or an explanatory 
gloss. So the writer may be explicating verbs in both clauses by an immedi- 
ately following, asyndetic suffix verb. 


Emphasis on Pronominal Subject 

As with the examples expressing contrast cited above, a component other 
than the verb is fronted. In all those cases, the fronting was in order to em- 
phasize the particular element as a contrast to a corresponding element in 
the preceding clause. In the following examples, the fronting of the subject 
is also for emphasis but not for specific contrast. If we render the respective 
clauses by cleft sentences in English, we can express the true intention of 
the writer. The fronted element in the ensuing clauses is the first person in- 
dependent pronoun, i.e. “(It is) I (that)....” Like most of these syntagmas, a 
diachronic testimony from the mid ninth century BCE can be found in the 
kindred dialect of the Mesha‘ Stele. Display inscriptions usually contain 
descriptions of the achievement of the author, especially building projects. 
Mesha' is the classic example; the catalogue of his various constructions 
emphasizes that he, Mesha‘, is the one to be credited with these enhance- 
ment of the quality of life of his citizens”: 


Mesha Stele, passim 


~~ amp na. DIN 7 > > (21 
x1 | nnn . D33 . DIN. yw. oma. DIN 7 > > (22 

rod. وجورم‎ . NDS, وم‎ . sind. 25. ma. mia. D3 (23 

~~~ amp nnan . nad. DIRT. 7 > > (25 

| K3 . رموطم‎ . NY . DIN. 9999 . درط‎ . DIN 7 > > (6 
DY.. 383.3. DIR | NT. 07.2. 23. na. nia. ax (27 


— 7 “|RIT] (28 
(21.) - - - I (myself) built for the citadel - - - 
(22.) - - - and I built its gates and I built its towers and 
(23.) I built a royal palace and I made the channels for the reservolir for] 
water - - 


(25.) And I hewed the shafts for the citadel - - - 
(26.) - - - I built “Aro” er and I made the highway in the Arnon. 


34 Rainey 2001, pp. 298-300. 
3 Andersen 1966, p. 9 noted this construction and correctly defined it as focus on the in- 
dependent pronoun; he observed that some translators had partially observed the correct 
1 : pa 5 : : à 
meaning by using a cleft sentence, “It is I that...” but that others had missed it entirely. 
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(27.) I built Beth-bamoth because it was in ruins. I built Bezer because ‘it 


was' 


(28.) a ruin. 


Pre-exilic usage employs the long form of the pronoun (Six). The following 

oracle informs us that it was Yahweh Himself who was and is the creator 

(ny ^Siw) of all nature and He is the dispenser (nni *2iw) of territorial 

favors. Yahweh’s role as universal creator carried with it the consequence 

that He had the exclusive power to award His creations to whomever He 
pleased. 

Jer. 27:5-6 

TWN DTA? bg n ponon moy Six 

mwm yia OFT NE PIT YT 

epyl wh We? mnn 

ER2 T3 TPR nisan nh} i niv 

ia? e np} nen nons By gay 733-777 


It is I who have made the earth, with the people and animals that are on the 
earth by My great power and by My outstretched arm, and I will give it to 
whomever I please Now I have given all these lands into the hand of King 
Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon, my servant. 


When Sarah complained about the behavior of her handmaiden, Hagar, 
she reminded her husband that it was her initiative: 


Gen. 16:5 
"ena ngay "nn "Sig 
It was I who gave my handmaiden to your bosom. 
Later Hebrew, exilic and post-exilic, tends to employ the short form of 
the pronoun (3%): 


Ezek. 36:36 
mew mis mw | د‎ > > - 
Dy] DAT MIN 575 DYVI 


that I, Yahweh, have rebuilt the ruined places; I replanted that which was 
desolate; I, Yahweh, have spoken, and I will do. 


2 Chr. 6:2 
7920? pp 32 F72 2 IN) 


And I have built you an exalted house, an abode for you to dwell in. 
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Evidently more original is the version in 1 Kgs, which employs the absolute 
infinitive instead of the pronoun: 


1 Kgs 8:13 
ipi qnav* rip 79 bar ma "raa nia 


Verily have I built you an exalted house, an abode for you to dwell in for- 
ever. 


Contrast Late Hebrew! 

Not only does Kohelet employ the short pronoun, he also reverses the or- 
der. The emphasis is, in fact, on the particular action rather than on the 
identity of the actor: 


Eccl. 1:16 
... ¥ 5 
I myself said, ... 
Eccl. 2:1 I 
SED 
I myself said in my heart, ... 


Eccl. 2:11 
TY eyo i MD... 


Then I considered all that my hands had done ... 


Eccl. 2:12 
TIBET NN? IN IE 
So I turned to consider wisdom ... 


Eccl. 2:13 
. TART? TID) AY AR INT] 
Then I saw that wisdom has an advantage ... 


Eccl. 2:15 


E Rari 
Then I said in my heart, ... 


Eccl. 2:18 | 
... ay2 `N ODN) 
I hated all my toil ... 


Bed. 2:20 
"Q7 DN WNT? cas mao] 
So I turned and gave my heart up to despair ... 


Since the examples treated in this section pertain to a declaration in first 
person, it is obvious that we have a syntagma employed in direct speech. To 
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do justice to our subject, other citations of direct speech must be consid- 
ered. It will be seen that to some degree, direct speech departs from the 
usual parameters of simple narrative. 


Direct speech 

First, it must be observed that quotations are usually the object clauses of 
verbs of speech. As such, they are clauses within a clause and to not have 
independent status. Furthermore, it should be noted that the prefix preterit 
with the augmented conjunction is not employed at the beginning of direct 
speech (the equivalent of a prefix preterit, viz. a seconded cohortative, 
nor, is used in direct speech, followed by a first person prefix preterit, 
i 28)J^ So one finds quotations that begin immediately with a suffix form 
without any other sentence component preceding: 


Exod. 9:27 
ng? WAN PAN?) AU? yp موقم‎ MAL 
DY ovy um pisa mm oven nij 
Then Pharaoh sent for Moses and Aaron, and said to them, “I have sinned this 
time; Yahweh is the righteous one, and I and my people are the wicked ones. 
Jdg. 10:15 
Ham x Seema DAN 
py? pnp up npw-nty mbn 
in OFT NI nsn IN 


The sons of Israel said to Yahweh, “We have sinned, do to us whatever 
seems good to You; only please deliver us this day.” 


Am. 5:1-2 
RTT ma np ne oy ذم‎ Sig nU nin "ano جص‎ wey 
PD TR بوره‎ TYY nyy ONY nana mp وأ مدو"‎ pm} 


Hear this word which I take up for you as a lament, O house of Israel: 
“She has fallen, she will not rise again — the virgin Israel; she has been 
abandoned on her soil; there is no one to raise her up.” 


Even when the quote is introduced suddenly, without any verb of speaking 
or statement of citation, the quote can begin with a suffix form: 


Am. 5:21 
ipi? now NYY ODIO POND np 
I hate, I reject your festivals, nor do I delight in your solemn assemblies. 


36 Judges 2:1; brought to my attention by Tim Glover. 
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Several remarks are in order: (1) the first verb, "nz, certainly appears to be 
a present tense stative; (2) the second verb, "now, with a direct object, 
could be rendered “I have rejected,” as past tense; (3) this is the beginning 
of a long quote followed by mm +28 “said Yahweh.” Incidentally, the verb 
of speaking is in the suffix conjugation because its clause begins with the 
long quote that is the object clause governed by ^x. 

The following direct speech is introduced parenthetically in a poetic nar- 


rative: 
Deut. 32:15 
— m» may PRY — ByI pov? TU 
anges ws vam nby mip Ue" 
But Jeshurun grew fat and kicked — "You are grown fat, thick, and 


sleek” — Then he forsook God who made him, And scorned the Rock of 
his salvation. 


Jacob begins a sentence with a suffix form and continues with a prefix pret- 
erit. The prefix preterit is evidently not considered appropriate at the begin- 
ning of a direct speech. 


Gen. 31:40 
M22] my AW ye mac n" 
YY D TIM 


There I was: by day the heat consumed me and the frost by night, and my 
sleep fled from my eyes. 


In the poem of Habakkuk, chapter 3, the text is direct speech since it is 
his pronouncement. The following example has two gtl forms expressing 
past tense but standing at the head of their clauses, and followed by prefix 
preterits: 


Hab. 3:6 
وجو زد‎ ASSEN niv opm ANT PIR TTAN | TY 
now ny3 ine 


He stood and measured the earth; He looked and startled the nations. The 
eternal mountains were shattered, the ancient hills collapsed. 


On the one hand, as mentioned above, the entire poem is a declamation of 
the prophet. On the other, the verbs 729 and 789 can be considered as 
[13 3 582 Lf 8 ce » , id [13 

stative,” i.e. reflecting condition, “He stood,” and inner emotion, “He per- 
ceived.” A further passage in this chapter, verses 10-16. describes a 


37 Cf the remarks concerning these verbs in Joüon and Muraoka 1993, p. 359; also the 
comments by Andersen 2001, pp. 307-310. 
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theophany and its effect on the world. Clauses begin with a gtl verb that 
can be followed by a narrative preterit or by an imperfect expressing con- 
tinuous action in the past. Perhaps the fact that this is elevated direct 
speech may explain the choice of verb forms but Joüon and Muraoka? note 
that some passages celebrating the greatness of God employ g#/ verbs in a 
manner that still defies precise description. 


Poetry 

In contexts that are poetic and not prose narrative, the 4// forms can begin a 
clause. The “Song of Deborah,” Jdg. 5, is not only poetic, it is archaic and 
probably reflects a dialect close to or identical with, the "Canaanite" of the 
northern areas of the land, perhaps with influence from very old Phoenician. 


Jdg. 5:19 
Moni cw my DDYN د‎ 
nop ysa iny ٣و‎ TN VID *27D 
anp? RP 
The kings came, they fought; then fought the kings of Canaan; at Taanach 
by the waters of Megiddo, they took no plunder in silver. 


Only the first two verb forms, 382, and mf}, are unusual in that they come 
at the head of a clause. In the following clauses, there is some other fronted 
adverbial element. In Jdg. 5:27, there are three 2/5و‎ in a row but in reality, 
the adverbial, “between her feet,” occupies initial position with regard to all 
three in the first line and the two forms in the second line; in the third line 
the circumstantial clause is fronted. 


Jdg. 5:27 
apy 72} v0» TIT 
vbi yop mom 2 
: ناد بوط س‎ vi» Wea 
Between her feet he bowed, he fell, he lay; 


Between her feet he bowed, he fell; 
Where he bowed, there he fell dead. 


Ps. 14:1 
wy OPO’ PS 1272 53) "pk 
miens ps Moy NT 


The fool has said in his heart, “There is no God.” They have behaved cor- 
ruptly, they have committed abominable deeds; There is no one who does 
good. 


5 Joüon and Muraoka 1993, p. 365. 
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Ps. 17:3 
| 3» nana 
n mme 
جيم‎ V3 uec 
9272 “hat 
You have tried my heart; 
You have visited by night; 


You have tested me and You find nothing. 
I have purposed that my mouth will not transgress. 


Ps. 22:28—29 
:mmia DD na oen دصرم‎ °2 
PIR WNP | vnum HDR 
For the kingdom is Yahweh’s and He rules over the nations; 
All the prosperous of the earth ate and did obeisance. 


The above passage appears as a sort of parenthesis in the Psalm; the gtl 
form and the subsequent narrative prefix preterit define the circumstance of 
Yahweh’s supreme rule over the nations. 


Ps. 32:4—5 
TEC TBEA APD) BBY | 2 
e vy wana “TU? TPM 
"mé2-85 HY) TYTN ÀRUN 
DR TDN) mj? VUE PY ATR DN 
M20 DRT TY 
For day and night Your hand was heavy upon me; 
My vitality was drained with the fever heat of summer. Selah. 
I acknowledged my sin to You, And my iniquity I did not hide; 


I said, “I will confess my transgressions to the LORD”; 
And You forgave the guilt of my sin. Selah. 


FUTURE 


The suffix conjugation may refer to the future. Several syntactic frame- 
works utilize the 44/ or the wqtl to continue the action and nuance of 
some preceding verb. A large number of the examples are in the injunctive 
mode. That may be seen as a special variation on the suffix conjugation ex- 
pressing result or consequence (cf. above). Longacre dealt with many of 
these configurations within a brilliant framework of classifications? The 


3 Longacre 1992. 
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ensuing discussion is unabashedly dependent in large measure upon his 
insights. 


Predictive Discourse 
This category was treated by Longacre but his discussion was focused on 
sequences employing the w’gé/ construction.*? 


Statives 

In some prophetic passages one must take note of stative verbs used in par- 
allel with imperfects to express something, namely a state of being that is to 
come to pass in the future. The following examples have qt/ forms not in- 
troduced by the conjunction: 


Isa. 11:9 
"Tp ADTRAN WIN? 
mpn ar» me» nimang AY PONT ARIAT" 


They will not do evil or practice corruption in all My holy mountain, for the 
earth will be full of the knowledge of Yahweh as the waters cover the sea. 


Two action verbs are in the imperfect while the condition of the earth is 
expressed by the stative. 

In the following, two transitive verbs are in the imperfect, but the state 
of the sun is expressed by the stative: 


Isa. 13:10 
min HA ND nios DUT 291272 
AT PON? بجوم‎ issa DT qun 


For the stars of heaven and their constellations will not flash forth their 
light; The sun will be dark when it rises and the moon will not shed its light. 


As the future conditional consequence of a prior action expressed by the 
participle, a stative suffix form is employed: 


Exod. 8:17 (Eng. 8:21) 
J TIID دو‎ ge "nn ay TOUR PNR د«‎ 
n VOA 
py DYN np] BN SAVANNA "pa wyi 
For if you do not let My people go, behold, I will send swarms of insects on 
you and on your servants and on your people and into your houses; and the 


houses of the Egyptians will be full of swarms of insects, and also the 
ground on which they are located. 


4° Longacre 1992, pp. 181—185. 
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Predictions 
Joseph interpreted the dream of the cup bearer in a favorable way: 
Gen. 40:13 
JONIN NN HEBE) x? a ny | Ta 
Trai AY Bor nnn 722799 qrvm 
pun ng ws TÖRT boue 
within three more days Pharaoh will lift up your head and he will restore 


you to your office; and you will put Pharaoh's cup into his hand according 
to your former custom when you were his cupbearer. 


Joseph followed this prediction by an adjuration in his own behalf which 
will be discussed subsequently in a following section. 


Juridical discourse 

Under this rubric, Longacre subsumes the conditional sentences found in 
legislative portions of the Torah." However, conditional sentences appear in 
other contexts as well although some of the other occasions, such as vows 
and oaths, have their legal aspects. 


Protasis of conditional clauses 

Note, for example, in the oath sworn by Jacob, the protasis begins with an 
imperfect followed by clauses with w’g#l; the apodosis has imperfects since 
each clause begins with a noun phrase: 


Gen. 28:20-22 


opas يي جم‎ ova "pav aoo man 

«pow? mm 

ma m nao nly niin asm‏ بيده 

Tg EN py ويد مجك‎ S 

Then Jacob made a vow, saying, "If God will be with me and will keep me 
on this journey that I take, and will give me food to eat and garments to 
wear, and I return to my father's house in safety, then will Yahweh be my 


God, and this stone, which I have set up as a pillar, will be God's house, and 
of all that You give me I will surely give a tenth to You." 


Jacob’s entreaty to his brother has gtl in the protasis, expressing past tense, 
and w’gtl in the apodosis to express the desired response: 


4 Longacre 1992, p. 189. 
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Gen. 33:10 
Tiya jT DRY RÏ-DN pK zy" o8" 
"reo on pne? 
And Jacob said, *No, please, if now I have found favor in your sight, then 


may you take my present from my hand," 


Joseph exhorted the chief cup brearer not to forget him and his favorable 
interpretation of the dream: 
Gen. 40:14 
T? 207, H2 ns amar s °2 
DIDIT TON "Ty NITY) 
mun man^p DRI n$35-5N 
Only remember me when it goes well with you, and please do me a kind- 


ness by mentioning me to Pharaoh and get me out of this house. 


The initial q// form is in place of an imperative; for politeness the request is 
formulated thus as a conditional clause. But the results, the desired apo- 
dosis, find expression in w’gi/ forms, all of them to be realized in the future. 
Note the following parallel protases of conditional sentences, the first 
with a suffix form along w’gi/ in the apodosis: 
Gen. 43:9 
Tip? rms Ww TORIJ عه ذم‎ 
i752 qo “DRT 
If I do not bring him to you and set him before you, then let me bear the 
blame before you forever. 


The second, which is a repetition of the first, employs the imperfect: 


Gen. 44:32 
TN BIN NP7DN 
RE DED 
If 1 do not bring him back to you, then let me bear the blame before my 


father forever. 


Two imperfects in the protasis are continued by two w’qtl forms: 


Exod. 15:26 
وموم‎ pya wm vow mm | طمخط‎ yawn yiya doin 
pna nay rns? PINT 
Tey Dt bm? mm nmen- 
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And He said, “If you will give earnest heed to the voice of Yahweh your 
God, and do what is right in His sight, and you give ear to His command- 
ments, and you keep all His statutes, I will put none of the diseases on you 
which I have put on the Egyptians.” 


Similar to it is this passage except that the apodosis is also 1702/1, and it is 
worthy of note that the apodosis predicts a state of being: 
Exod. 19:5 
paang ON Ow "pz oUm Vw ON TAY 
raga م59‎ Aap 7 apn 
Now then, if you will indeed obey My voice and you keep My covenant, 


then you shall be My own possession among all the peoples. 


The same format in the following begins with an imperfect continued (as a 
consequence) by a w’qtl, and then has forms of w’qtl in the apodosis: 
Exod. 23:22 
TED UES ORS 
SPY TST بورج‎ THEY nam 
But if you truly obey his voice and you do all that I say, then I will be an 
enemy to your enemies and an I will be an adversary to your adversaries. 


The protasis may have a gil form while the apodosis may have jussives: 


Num. 32:5 
Tiri in NS TON TAN" 
TION? Fay? NNT yosn-DN JÉ? 
TT PATS NIIYN ON 


They said, “If we have found favor in your sight, let this land be given to 
your servants as a possession; do not take us across the Jordan.” 


Apodosis of conditional clauses. Many of the examples cited above illus- 
trate the fact that the suffix conjugation, dependent on the conjunction, 
can serve as the apodosis of a conditional sentence. 


Gen. 18:26 (also vss. 30-31) 
wyn Tips RIS OWEN B02 KEBN-E njm oo 
mpaya DIBA bob “NNN 
So Yahweh said, “If I find in Sodom fifty righteous within the city, then I 


will spare the whole place on their account. 


Note Pharaoh's instructions to the midwives with regard to the Hebrew 
infants: 
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Exod. 1:16 
hanga 7? quem ودام‎ YT Pa TON 
وم بوم‎ NANTON] INR pom KIT 23 
and he said, “When you are helping the Hebrew women to give birth and 


you discern upon the birthstool, if it is a son, then you shall put him to 


death; but if it is a daughter, then she shall live.” 


The second w’gil form happens to be third masculine singular, but the 
intention is clear. The first wqtl form, gw is in the apodosis of a 
sentence of which the protasis is a circumstantial clause and although it is 
adverbial to the following clause the latter is introduced by the conjunc- 
tion. 

Likewise, the instructions concerning the Passover follow this pattern: 


Exod. 12:4 
Ain nino an oym-om 
HDI npn? INA PR 2p ovs NIT npo 
MAT يدم‎ WIN Toss "bo WN 


Now if the household is too small for a lamb, then he and his neighbor near- 
est to his house are to take one according to the number of persons in them; 
according to what each man can eat, you are to carve up the lamb. 


Jethro's advice to Moses is a classic example: 


Exod. 18:23 
مواقم‎ nm 1337¥ BN 
DON yn 
mipya بذع‎ pny nin زناه‎ 7» bm TAY p?2» 
If you do this thing then God will command you, and you will be able to 
endure, and all these people also will go to their place in peace." 


The protasis, defining a condition for the future, has an imperfect, nya. 
The apodosis, defining a consequence of the condition in the protasis, em- 
ploys two forms of the w’qtl, 718) and 272, followed by an imperfect, x27, 
in the last clause because the subject is fronted. 


Injunctive Force 

The most ubiquitous construction is in series of clauses in an injunctive 
chain having an imperative or a jussive/cohortative in the first clause. The 
following is typical: 
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Jdg. 1:3 
"ursa monem "erus "pi ودود‎ mig Hae? APM VEND 
AY im TOT TOT qn ec poem 
Then Judah said to Simeon his brother, "Come up with me into the terri- 


tory allotted me, that we may fight against the Canaanites; and I in turn 
will go with you into the territory allotted you." So Simeon went with him. 


As a consequence of Simeon's cooperation in the conquest of Judah's in- 
heritance, Judah promised to collaborate with Simeon. 

The ensuing passage is more complex. The recommendations of Jethro, 
Moses’ father in law, concerning the administration of justice is lengthy and 
complex; the w’qtl forms serve as the continuation of injunctives: 


Exod. 18:19—23 
Dh RT 7» nj? np mn TAY mio m TSN opi vy nf 
PONTO D2N عه‎ DRIT 
ning) ووجه‎ BADE APTN 
qos? WR npn? n3 v7) ng nj? DU TIM 
Dea Wb now vim a WT Diya ay2 nmn DNI 
sree ل‎ A Tina OE DEN ge DS not 
hy-523 DYNE WEY 
ago? bpa 370772) PON WI PBT 7277-72 nim 
FE WIN) Typ pm 
Now listen to me: I will give you counsel, and God be with you. You be the 
people's representative before God, 
and you bring the disputes to God, 
and you admonish them concerning the statutes and the laws, 


and you make known to them the way in which they are to walk and the 
work they are to do. 


And you shall select out of all the people able men who fear God, men of 
truth, those who hate dishonest gain; 

and you shall place [these] over them [as] leaders of thousands, of hundreds, 
of fifties and of tens; 

and they will judge the people at all times; 

and let it be that every major dispute they will bring to you, but every minor 
dispute they themselves will judge. 


So make it easier for yourself, 
and they will bear [the burden] with you. 


The “counsel” of Jethro opens with an imperative, vov, a first person 
jussive, 4"8, followed by a secondary jussive, “1, and then an imperative, 
mn, addressed to Moses. The ensuing suffix forms, all dependent on the 
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conjunction, are continuations of the last imperative; they represent the 
consequences of the imperative. In verse 21, the subject of the verb is 
fronted which requires a verb in the imperfect, nmn, since the w’gdl con- 
struction does not admit of a fronted subject.4 The continuation is by a 
series of suffix forms, not, ww, ,زوم‎ but when the object is fronted in 
verse 22b, the verbs are imperfects, 18°27, and 1039. The imperative in verse 
22c, Spm, is followed by a w’gil, win. Verse 23 is a conditional clause and 
has been treated above. 

One of the most extensive passages utilizing the w’gil forms as the carry- 
ing out of instructions predicated on an injunctive is the instructions for 
building the tent of meeting (Exod. 25-30). The pericope begins with an 
imperative followed by jussives: 


Exod. 25:2 
npn gamp sin a aT 
SDAIINTDR npn jab MIT WN د‎ DNA 


Speak to the sons of Israel that they raise a donation for Me; from every 
man whose heart moves him you shall raise My donation. 


After a list of the items to be contributed (verses 3-7), the instructions are 
transmitted by means of the wil: 
Exod. 25:8 
IDDN NIDY WPA 9 wy 


Let them make a sanctuary for Me, that I may dwell among them. 


Exod. 25;10—18 
i cuf arbo Oey "gy DON WI 
sip "m np An? SM MENT 


Let them construct an ark of acacia wood two and a half cubits long, and 
one and a half cubits wide, and one and a half cubits high. 


qum man 3i am Nm IBEX! 
ap ap] إد‎ Ney D'Y) usn 


You shall overlay it with pure gold, inside and out you shall overlay it, and 
you shall make a gold molding around it. 


ADDN ag ددا يدهم‎ 15 np" 
iox-5y n$3b nj vnbyb YIN by 
iawn يداه‎ nay “ny NANT 
42 Longacre 1992, pp. 181, 183. 
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You shall cast four gold rings for it and you shall put them on its four feet, 
and two rings shall be on one side of it and two rings on the other side of it. 
agp aps prex) واه‎ yy “7a DYN 
You shall make poles of acacia wood and you shall overlay them with gold. 
by naya b"Tin7nw DRIN) 
DD TINTON DRY? RT NYS 
You shall put the poles into the rings on the sides of the ark, to carry the ark 
with them. 
iw NY organ vm PNT hoava 
nup 
The poles shall remain in the rings of the ark; they shall not be removed 
from it. 
DEN N19 NR TR pon 
HON TD 
You shall put into the ark the testimony which I shall give you. 
Bras "inp ayy NID by! 
mam wn) TANI ADIN SM) 
You shall make a mercy seat of pure gold, two and a half cubits long and 
one and a half cubits wide. 
ayy ma OW pen 
an BET nisp Wa ODN nbym ep 


You shall make two cherubim of gold, of hammered work shall you make 
them at the two ends of the mercy seat. 


The instructions continue thus throughout the entire pericope. But when 
some component of the clause is fronted, e.g. the direct object or an adver- 
bial or a subject phrase, the verb is in the imperfect, not in the jussive.# 
The best known passage employing the wqtl forms is the most revered 
hortatory text in the Hebrew Bible, the “Shema.” 
Deut. 6:4-9 
STDS | TTD WPAN ym ow vov 
HEAR O Israel! Yahweh is our God, Yahweh is one! 
TINDT 20» AUDI 72m 3327-523 PDN MYT nk HIN 


You shall love Yahweh your God with all your heart and with all your soul 
and with all your might. 


* Longacre 1992, pp. 183-186. 
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7229-09 درورو واه‎ Din Wy TPAD OITA TN 


These words, which I am commanding you today, shall be on your heart. 


3002 OPW 


You shall teach them diligently to your sons 


saya) quota دزو‎ DAS 72 nias gnare 63 gsm 


and you shall talk of them when you sit in your house and when you walk 
by the way and when you lie down and when you rise up. 


TICs mh ON Wwe 8 


You shall bind them as a sign on your hand 


"DT? pa ND? vm 


and they shall be as frontals on your forehead. 


A LR ER Beane 


You shall write them on the doorposts of your house and on your gates. 


By the same token, a w’grl can continue a series of authoritative commands 
which are in the imperfect as befits commands from God or from the king: 
Lev. 19:17-18 
32373 PONDS NINN? 
Jonyang MON nin 
ion voy pn} 
qy atng honn?) npn7N? 
mn Tio? qu nomm 
You shall not hate your fellow countryman in your heart; 
you may surely reprove your neighbor, 
but you shall not incur sin because of him. 
And you shall not take vengeance, 


And you shall not bear any grudge against the sons of your people, 
but you shall love your neighbor as yourself; I am Yahweh. 


In both of these examples the suffix form, N3381, carries forward an injunc- 
tion and itself has injunctive force. Therefore, association of the identical 
grammatical forms must have been common in Jewish discussions during 
Herodian times so that it even forms the basis for the following New Testa- 
ment pericope: 


Matt. 22:35—40 (cf. also Lk. 10:25-28; Mk. 12:28-33) 
xal émnowrtysey evc èë الزن‎ [vourxdc] rep&Gov addy’ 


8,8 koxoe, rola. &vcoXl) WeyaAY EV TH VOW 
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6 de don ùt’ 05/007016 وا‎ xóptov tov Üsóv cov èv Ö1" TH xaedia cov 
xai êv و63‎ TH Quy T, cou xal èv bn TH Savoia cov: 

aT) ÉGTIV f, LEYAAN nal pore Evro. 

Seurépa 55 uola air?’ &yamHoEs xov وأو(‎ Gov óc GexuToy. 

èv واو جذيوج‎ TALC Suolv 200701 Ühoc ó vóuoc xpéuata xal OL TOOQTTAL. 
One of them, a lawyer, asked Him [a question], testing Him, 

"Teacher, which is the great commandment in the Law?” 

And He said to him, “YOU SHALL LOVE THE LORD YOUR GOD 
WITH ALL YOUR HEART, AND WITH ALL YOUR SOUL, AND 
WITH ALL YOUR MIND.’ This is the great and foremost commandment. 
The second is like it, YOU SHALL LOVE YOUR NEIGHBOR AS 
YOURSELF?’ On these two commandments depend the whole Law and the 
Prophets.” 
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EXCURSUS A 
QTL IN UGARITIC 


The following is one example of a prose Ugaritic text that reflects two func- 


tions of the suffix conjugation. The first is as a narrative past tense, instead 


of the narrative preterit; the second is wgrl expressing consequence or re- 


KTU 3.4 = PRU 2, 6 = UT 2006 


L ym hnd layômi hinnad 

iwrkl. pdy Twirkallu padiya 

agdn. bn. nwgn  ‘Agadôna buna Nuwwágána 
w ynhm. ahh wa Yanhama ‘abahu 

w. bn abh wa Ba'làna ‘abahu 

w. httn bnh wa Hitatâna bunahu 

w. btšy. bth wa Bittašaya bittahu 

w. istrmy wa Tstarramay 


bt. ‘bdmlk attth ] bitta Abdimilki attatalhu] 


w. snt wa Sunnit 

bt. ugrt bitta ‘Ugarita 

w. pdy. him] wa padiya hu[ma] 
iwrkl. mit Twirkallu mita 


ksp. byd kaspa bayádi 


sult. 
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15) birtym Be’rôtiyim 

16) [w. un]t inn [wa "unu]ttu énannu 
17) lhm d tttbn lahuma ‘adi tutatíbána 
18) ksp. iwrkl kaspa ‘lwirkalli 

19) w tb. lunthm wa taba 0 


From this day forth, “Iwirkallu has ransomed ’Agadâna son of Nuwwágána, 
and Yanhama his brother, and Ba‘lana his brother and Hitatána his son, and 
BittaSaya his daughter, and "Istarrámay daughter of ‘Abdimilki his wife and 
Sunnit a daughter of "Ugarit. And "Iwirkallu ransomed th[em] from the 
hand of the Beirutians with one hundred (shekels) of silver. [And] they do 
not have a [feudal obli]gation until they pay back the silver of "Iwirkallu and 
then they will return to their feudal obligation. 


In the first clause, the suffix verb, pdy - padiya (or padaya) expresses a single 
instance in the past (line 2). It is not fronted; it is preceded by an adverbial 
temporal expression and by its nominal subject. In its recurrence in line 12 
it is introduced by the wa conjunction and followed by its subject. This 
repeatition the verb in line 2 could hardly be an example of future refer- 
ence. However in line 19, the suffix verb tb = 2464 is introduced by the con- 
junction and expresses the future action that will result from ransomed peo- 
ple’s completion the payment of their debt to 'Iwirkallu. 

Not only is this "consecutive" function fully present in the Canaanite 
Amarna tablets, it is operative in Ugaritic prose. 


EXCURSUS B 
THE TEL DAN INSCRIPTION 


In the light of the above discussions, it is possible to add a few remarks 
about some suffix forms in the recently discovered Aramaic inscription 
from Tel Dan. Evidently, this text reflects the morphosyntax of Southern 
Old Aramaic, which shared the narrative discourse patterns of Moabite and 
biblical Hebrew. The text of the inscription in transcription and translation 
is as follows: 

Q) []lmr"[]wgz''l] 

(2) D Dy ys gE "hob. bh]? lbmb. EEE) | 

(3) wyskb. by. yhk. "If. “bhw]'h’. wyl. mik y 

(4) rL gdm. brq. byl. w]'y'hmlk. hdd. ]™ [yty .] 

(5) “nh. wyhk. hdd. qdmy[. .وام‎ m'n’ . sb Tt. - - - [ 

(6) y miky w'qul. miik] 'n’ [. rbrb]n. ‘sry. "[lpy. r) 

(7) kb. wlpy. pri.[ watyl. yhw]rm. br. [hb . | 

(8) mik. yrl. wg t y" IL) bz]yhw. br[. yhwrm. ml] 
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(9) k. bytdwd. w*'m' . [yt gryt. hm. hrot w'hpk. 7 

Go) yt. Tq. hm. l[y$mn. w'hre. klih. wb. bh. ^n$n) 

(N) hrn. wlb'y'[KF. hhrmth. wyhw br *mry. m] 

(12) Uk. L yslrl ----- 2------ wm] 

CN ا‎ RE ل‎ ] 

I. [... JMR ‘[...Jand made (a treaty)? [... ] 

2. [... ]-el my father, went up (ys‘q) [against him when] he was fighting in 
A[bel?... ] 

3. and my father passed away (wyškb); he went (yhk) to [his ancestors.] 
Now the king of I[s]rael entered (wy) 

4. formerly into the land of my father; [but] Hadad made me myself king 
([w]‘y"hmlk), 

s. and Hadad went (wyhk) before me; [and] I departed ([w/ pq) from 
[the] seven [... ] 

6. of my kingdom; and I slew (wgt) mig[hty kilngs, who harnessed 
thou[sands of cha-] 

7. riots and thousands of horsemen, [so that then was killed (gty/) Jo]ram, 
son of [Ahab,] 

8. king of Israel, and [was] killed (gty/) [Ahazi]yahu, son of [Joram, kin-] 

g of the house of David; and I set (w¥‘m) [their cities to ruins? and I 

turned] 

10./11.their land into de[solation? And I slew all of it and I settled in it] 
other [men]. 

u. and to the tem[ple I devoted it. And Jehu son of Omry ru-] 

12. led over Is[rael.............. and I laid down a] 

13. siege upon [... ] 


The prefix preterit forms appear both with and without a conjunction thus 
reflecting a very early stage in the use of this narrative form. 

The original editors of the text seem to have taken for granted the switch 
to the suffix conjugation in lines 7 (presumed to be parallel to line 8) and 
line 8. It seems obvious that the missing verb in line 7 would be identical to 
that in line 8, especially since each verb indicated something about one of 
the two contemporary kings, Joram and Ahaziah. However, the editors as- 
sumed that the suffix verbs must have had the same subject. Thus they re- 
stored a taw at the end of the verb in line 8. The reading would have been 
"and I killed." That gratuitous assumption on the part of the editors has 
spawned an ad ab nauseum stream of articles on the historical problem cre- 
ated by this reading. It is assumed that the author of the Tel Dan inscrip- 
tion is claiming that he killed Joram and Ahaziah. But the biblical narrative, 
2 Kings 9 and 10, describes how both kings were slain in the rebellion by 
Jehu. One solution is take the account in 2 Kings as a mere “prophetic leg- 
end” with no real basis in reality. Another is to assume that there was 


44 Na'aman 2000. 
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some kind of collusion between Hazael and Jehu so that Jehu’s assassina- 
tion of the two kings was with the approval and support of the king of 
Damascus. None of these solutions is necessary. As I pointed out in the 
Nashville session,*é the supposed marker of the first person singular is sup- 
plied in the break by the editors. There are strong reasons to reject this res- 
toration. 

First of all, the orthography and paleography: I had proposed that the 
verb in line 8 (and its presumed parallel in line 7) be understood as a G 
passive, i.e. the Imperial Aramaic g’#l “(he) was killed." At that time, I as- 
sumed that the form was probably written defectively, without a vowel 
marker. In fact, it is hard to know when the G passive qatil known in the 
Amarna Age” acquired its long f theme vowel in Aramaic. 

It was Arye Bernstein who noticed, while examining the Tel Dan text 
in the Israel Museum, that the curved tail of the broken letter just before 
the break in line 8 (preceded by wq’t’) looks more like the tail of a yod 
than it does of a lamed. With Bruce Zuckerman, I examined the Tel Dan 
stone carefully when it was on display at the Bowers Museum in Santa 
Anna, California. It is quite possible that Bernstein is correct in his read- 
ing. 

One may object to a plene writing of an internal f vowel in the ninth 
century BCE. Until the discovery of the Tell Fekheryeh inscription, there 
were no precedents for it. But in that ninth century Aramaic translation of 
an Akkadian text, there are three examples.? The argument in its favor 
here, if it could be proven to be such an orthography, would be the need 
felt by the scribe to stress the passive voice of the verbs. Admittedly, the or- 
thography is the Achilles heel of the suggestion. But even with defective 
writing, the verb could be passive. In Old Aramaic there are a few examples 
of passive G but they are all in the prefix conjugation pattern and can only 
be recognized by their context.? 

An alternate restoration, suggested by me at the Nashville meeting of the 
Society of Biblical Literature, is to supply waw instead of the taw. This 
would give a third masculine plural form, ze. the plural used as an indefi- 
nite subject as a locution for the passive, "they killed." Such a construction 
is frequent in Aramaic’ and can be paralleled by a real passive, cf. the simi- 
lar contexts: 

55 Schniedewind 1996. 

46 Rainey 2000b. 

47 Rainey 1996, vol. 2, pp. 304-305. 

# Andersen and Freedman 1992, pp. 168-169. 


4 Degen 1969, pp. 66, 69, 71. 
° Kautsch 1884, Sor.rc. 
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Ezra 4:13 
nomo xian جز‎ NNTP ور‎ TND NID? Yr 192 
pone 
PRID amp üben ping xb qom Sos nma 
Furthermore, the king should know, that if that city is rebuilt and the walls 


are restored, no more taxes, tribute or duty will be paid, and the royal rev- 
enues will suffer. 


Ezra 5:14b 
Dia "y وده‎ RS vts ión مهم‎ 
mp? nnb << AW sa m 


these King Cyrus took from the temple of Babylon and they were given to 
one whose name was Sheshbazzar, whom he had appointed governor. 


Such usages are also frequent in Hebrew and may be paralleled by a real 
passive: 


Prov. 2:22 
mom 0? aiii 10927 PIN! mrUm 


RU CLER ese aar m د‎ , ; ; NES 
6801 2628300 ex ve GAoDYTAL où SE rapdvouor EEwolhoovta: an xoci 

but the wicked will be cut off from the land, and they will root out the 
treacherous from it. 


Here the third masculine plural active 170° is translated in the LXX by the 
future passive 2Zwo0jcovta. 

The following passage is from late Hebrew when Aramaic influence can 
be expected: 


Neh. 2:7 
“aan Tay nhne-by "57um nis ai عمد وطح روطو‎ 3757 
STI DR NAN IWN Ty Nay JUN TB 


And I said to the king, “If it pleases the king, let letters be given me to the 
governors of the province Beyond the River.” 


Therefore, even if the reading wq 7 "y '[I] for G passive (g’#l) in the Tel Dan 
inscription be rejected as dubious, the form could be G passive written 
without a mater lectionis or, what is even more likely, the form in question 
may be read wqt/[w] for third masculine plural (ugtal/û]), “they killed.” The 
intention of the third masculine plural would be to express the passive, i.e. 
to state that the two kings were slain. 

Be that as it may, the switch to suffix forms of the verb after a clause (line 
6) that begins with a prefix preterit, w gl (= *waagtul or the like = Hebrew 
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wa eqtol) has yet to be satisfactorily explained. The inscription does use the 
prefix preterit with and without the conjunction as in biblical Hebrew and 
in Moabite." However, though Na’aman® seems to have read Muraoka's 
article, he demonstrates no comprehension of the verbal terminology or 
the syntagmas. The term “preterit” is applied to prefix forms, not to 
suffix forms; the form gdm in line 4 is not a finite verb; it is the participle 
used adverbially, “formerly”; ysg in line and wyhk in line 5 are prefix 
preterits (from the roots SLQ and HLK respectively) and could not be com- 
parable to gdm which cannot have been preterit. Na’aman still does not 
know that the wygzl and yqtl forms are the preterits (as in Akkadian). The 
“waw consecutive and the imperfect” denoted the future, not the past; the 
waw consecutive usually does not take the imperfect but rather the 
cohortative or the jussive. The waw conversive is a complete misnomer and 
should have been discarded long ago.” Na’aman seems totally unaware of 
these facts. 

Given the use of the prefix preterit in the Tel Dan Inscription, one may 
dare to assume that its verbal syntax also employs the suffix conjugation in 
syntagmas identical to those in biblical Hebrew. Therefore, we propose that 
this context parallels those biblical passages cited above wherein the suffix 
conjugation marks a change in subject (from the Aramean king) to the in- 
definite third plural subject, “they,” to express the passive.” 

Therefore, it is not justified to seek an historical explanation whereby the 
author of this text claims to have personally slain Joram and Ahaziah. He 
may be saying that the two rival kings were assassinated, not by himself, but 
as an aftermath of his own victories on the field of battle. 
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Abstract 


Defining and implementing a versatile representation of the syntactic informa- 
tion in biblical texts enables one to address an extensive set of important prob- 
lems. To represent clausal syntactic information (categories and precedence/domi- 
nance relations), linguists have frequently used, and continue to use, phrase 
markers (trees). Trees consist of labeled nodes joined by arrows (directed edges). 
Each node represents a clause constituent (a word or syntactically-significant 
word segment, a phrase, a complement, an adjunct, or a cue phrase). Syntactic 
category is shown in a label on the node, as is the relation among sub-consti- 
tuents that justifies node creation. Precedence is shown by the ordering of the 
nodes; dominance is indicated by arrows that point from dominating-node to 
dominated-node(s). We show that tree structures are fairly common in every day 
life. Then, using a simple clause, we illustrate the step-by-step process of creating 
a simple phrase marker (tree). We illustrate how exhaustive representation of the 
syntactic information in Hebrew biblical texts forces some of the phrase markers 
to be graphs (more complex structures than trees). We conclude with an exposi- 
tion of the phrase marker for the complex clause in Genesis 3:2-3. 


1. Introduction 


1.1 Our Basic Representational Challenge 


We wish to represent all of the syntactic structures of the Hebrew Bible 
so that they are: 
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* Linguistically savvy — consistent with representations currently used 
by linguists 

* Pictorial — clearly and concisely diagrammed 

* Accessible — easily understood once users have mastered a few basic 
conventions 

٠ Exhaustive — capable of representing a// syntactic phenomena in the 
texts 

* Customisable — modifiable to represent alternate syntactic analyses 

* Rigorous — consistent with a set of well-defined compositional rules 

* Computerised — stored in a computer database and hence computer 
manipulable 


Not all of these criteria are essential to making advances, but there are 
strong reasons for each to be sought. (For example, it is likely that few users 
will want to customise the parses represented; but those few who wish to 


should be able to.) 


1.2 The Benefits of Defining and Implementing a Representation of Syntactic 
Information 


Once fully implemented, a syntactic representation that meets the fore- 
going criteria makes it possible to address the following tasks, among 
others: 


e Produce a concordance of all of the clause types in 3N. 

* Allocate text portions — based on syntactic information — as to time, 
region, dialect, register, source.” 

٠ Represent intrinsically ambiguous text parses. 

e Perform “example-based translation".* 

e Facilitate the teaching of biblical Hebrew.’ 


As our publications indicate, each of these research tasks holds interest 
for us. 


1.3 Data Preparation: From Codex to Files 


This is not the place to go into text preparation in detail. We have else- 
where published reports dealing with our carrying out of the four basic text 
preparation phases: 


! Andersen and Forbes 1998a. Each reference in this list points to a report of some of our 
work in the given area. 

> Andersen and Forbes 1989. 

3 Andersen and Forbes 1995b. 

4 Andersen and Forbes 1998b. 

5 Andersen and Forbes 2002. 
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٠ Text entry — entering and dividing into relevant segments the text of 
the Leningrad Codex, including gere-ketib pairs.‘ 

* Text tagging — resolving homographs and assigning part-of-speech 
information to each segment. 

* Chunking the text — dividing the text into main and embedded 
clauses. 

٠ Parsing — identifying and labeling the syntactic constituents making 
up the text.? 


Parsing is intimately involved with the focus of this paper. (Just what 
constitute the syntactic constituents will become clear below.) 

To provide some sense of the size of the text preparation tasks, here are 
approximate counts of the entities involved at each phase: 


Text Entry 
Text ~2,305,000 characters; ~305,500 words 
Variants ~1,500 gere-ketib pairs 
Speeches -5,000 


Text Tagging 


Segmentation -475,000 segments 

Labeling 76 parts of speech; 43 semantic classes 

Lemmatization -8,250 lexemes 

Other Variables Eissfeldt sources; 44 genres; 76 portions 
Clause Chunking -59,000 main; -13,000 embedded 
Parsing -1,500,000 nodes; ~1,500,000 edges 


(nodes and edges are explained below) 


The results of performing the first three phases of text preparation, save 
lemmatization and embedded clause boundaries, are encoded in the seven 
fields of our “flat” text files, a snippet of which is shown below. (The 
lemmatization information is contained in our dictionary.?^ Embedded 
clause boundary identification is part of the fourth and final text prepara- 
tion phase, parsing.) The first field holds book, chapter, verse, word, word- 
part (a, b, c,...), source, genre, and gere-ketib status. The second field holds 


6 Andersen and Forbes 1986. 

7 Andersen and Forbes 1986. 

* Andersen and Forbes 1992. 

? Andersen and Forbes, 1995a. 

1 See Andersen and Forbes 1986. 
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the transliterated root. The third field holds the seven-character "feature 
vector” containing all manner of syntactic and semantic information: 
number, gender, state, semantic class, syntactic class, etc. The fourth field 
holds the transliterated text segment. The fifth field holds the segment-fol- 
lowing spacer character: space, magqeph, word-segmenting apostrophe, 
verse-terminating character. The sixth field holds information regarding 
speech onset and offset, and main-clause initiation. The seventh field holds 
an English gloss. 


RUooroorora NX W Jw + WA * RC and 
RUooïooï1o1b NX HYH GA\SM3= — Y:H| — it was 
RUoorooro24 NX B pj * BI < — in 
RUooroor102b NX YWM | NPMCT YM; — days of 
RUoorooro; NX  $PV GATVIC j $:iP — judge 
RUooïoo1o4a_ NX H h + HA < — the 
RUoorooro4b NX $P\ GA PMhH $._P:\|M — judges 
RUootoo1osa_NX W Jw + WA * RC and 
RUooroorosb NX HYH GA\SM3=  Y:H| — it was 
RUoo100106 NX R(B NSMNZ R@(@B — famine 
RUoorooroza NX B pj + B. < — in 
RUooroo1o7b_NX H h + @ © — the 
RUooïooro7c NX )R/ NSFAG  )@RE/ — land 


2. Visualising Syntactic Information 


2.1 The Kinds of Syntactic Information: Category, Precedence, and Dominance 


Syntactic Category — Fundamental to syntax is the notion that text ele- 
ments (words, segments) combine to form more complex constituents 
(“phrases,” etc.), the nature of the combining and the nature of the constitu- 
ents being determined by the syntactic categories to which the participating 
words/segments belong. The resulting constituents can then themselves be 
parts of more complex constituents. For example, 7983 = YN + + 3 = “in 
the land” is a prepositional phrase (for reasons that will soon become clear, 
we label the phrase a jG) consisting of a preposition In (3, zz) plus a noun 
phrase GN (3K ,, the land) which itself consists of the definite article, Ar 
C. the), plus a geographic noun, GN (TN, earth). Any representation of 
syntactic information needs to make graphic these sorts of category infor- 
mation. It also needs to show how the constituents go together and why. It 
needs to make pictorial two further kinds of relations: precedence and 
dominance. 


Precedence Relations — As the name indicates, precedence relations in- 
volve the ordering of the items making up a text and of the constituent 
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structures built upon them. These kinds of ordering must be explicit in any 
adequate representation of syntax. 


Dominance Relations — Dominance relations are more complicated. 
When a constituent is composed of some sub-constituents, then the former 
is said to dominate the latter. Thus, in the example above, the constituent 
labeled jG dominates its sub-constituents, In and GN. 


2.2 The Preferred Syntactic Representation: Phrase Markers (Trees) 


Linguists have devised means of representing the categories and prec- 
edence/dominance relations that hold for the constituents making up 
clauses. By far the most popular pictorial representation is the phrase marker 
or tree. In a sample of a dozen recent linguistics texts, eleven made use of 
trees in dealing with syntax. According to C. L. Baker:" 

‘Tree diagrams are used quite widely in scholarly works and textbooks. Their 


major justification is that they provide quick and efficient representation of 
some important organizational properties of individual sentences. 


So, in linguistics, what is a tree diagram? The definition given by Trask” 
is: 
tree...(also tree diagram, tree structure, parse tree, phrase marker)...A 
graphical representation of the constituent structure of a sentence in which 
each constituent is represented by a node label which indicates its syntactic 
category and the immediate constituents of each category are linked to it by 
lines (‘arcs’). 


Crystal reads, in part: 


tree...A two-dimensional diagram used...as a convenient means of display- 
ing the internal HIERARCHICAL STRUCTURE of SENTENCES as generated by a 
set of RULES. 


2.3 Trees are Common 


Although they may not realize it, readers are familiar with tree data 
structures. Examples abound. Some instances are explicitly trees: family 
trees, organization charts; others are hidden trees: indented lists, systems 
using the Dewey decimal system, and tables of contents. 

Consider, for example, the table of contents of Joüon and Muraoka.'* We 
show below a small fragment of that book's table of contents displayed as a 


= Smith 1995. 

2 Trask 1993. 

3 Crystal 1997. 

^ Joüon and Muraoka 1991. 


| 
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tree. The book node (A Grammar of Biblical Hebrew) dominates (is 
connected with by edges) the three parts making up the book (Part I. Or- 
thography and Phonetics, Part I. Morphology, and Part II. Syntax). We 
show four of the seven chapters making up Part III. The Part III node 
dominates each of the chapters. Chapter III Prepositions consists of two sec- 
tions, $132 Prepositions in General and $133 Prepositions in Particular. The 
Chapter III node is the mother of the §132 and §133 nodes and dominates 
them. The latter two nodes are sisters of each other and daughters of the 


A Grammar of 
Biblical Hebrew 


Part I. Orthography Part Il. Part III. Syntax 
and Phonetics Morphology 


mother node. 


Moods Prepositions The Noun 


لم 


§132 Prepositions §133 Prepositions 
in General in Particular 


| Chap I. Tenses & | & IL. The Cases | Chap II. | | Chap IV. 


Implicit in this diagram is a directionality of the edges (‘arcs’) in that 
they are taken to be directed arrows pointing from mother (dominating) 
node downward to each daughter (dominated) node. In phrase markers, the 
edge direction is explicit (7.e., all edges are arrows). 

That single node which dominates all other nodes is termed the roor (as 
in “root of the tree”). In the example above, the node labeled “A Grammar 
of Biblical Hebrew" is the root. By the usual conventions, trees are shown 
with the root at the top so that the dominance relations run from the top to 
the bottom of the diagram. Those nodes which dominate no other nodes 
are termed the leaf nodes or leaves of the tree diagram. In the fragment of 
the table of contents tree shown above, the two section nodes are leaves. In 
the partial tree shown, the Part I, Part H, Chap I, Chap IL, and Chap IV 
nodes are also formally leaves, but we know that in reality they would not 
be leaves were the complete table of contents tree shown, since each part is 
made up of (dominates) chapters, and each chapter is made up of (domi- 
nates) sections. 


| 
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3. Building Phrase Markers (Trees) 


The phrase markers that we produce for the Hebrew Bible differ from 
the traditional phrase marker trees beloved of linguists in a few significant, 
but simple, respects: 


٠ the leaf nodes run down rather than across the page 

* each leaf node (text segment) is dominated by a /exical node that pro- 
vides the segment’s syntactic category 

٠ the node labels are compound, consisting of category plus “licensing” 
information 


In the following sub-sections, we take up each of these matters, along 
with a few other important aspects of phrase marker building. 


3.1 The Leaves Run Down the Page 


In traditional phrase markers, the segments making up the clause being 
analysed run from one side of the page to the other; the root of the tree 
is at the top of the diagram. This traditional layout is not preferred for 
biblical Hebrew because biblical phrase markers can be quite long, but 
rarely are they “deep.” Put differently, clauses may have many leaves, but 
rarely do they require many generations of mother-daughter nodes for 
their representation. To take an extreme example, Exod. 39:33-41 is a 
single clause consisting of 199 segments. Its phrase marker requires only 
eleven generations of nodes. Now, we can legibly squeeze perhaps twenty 
generations across a page and perhaps fifty segments down it. So in the tra- 
ditional “root-up” format, we would require ten pages to display the clause; 
in the proposed "root-left" format, we require four pages, a considerable 
saving.” 


The diagram below shows the text of the second clause in the book of 
Ruth (Ruth r:1:5a)."° This is the clause that we shall use in building up our 
phrase marker in the following sections. On its left, the diagram shows the 
traditional layout of tree leaves. On its right, we show the down-the-page 
layout that we shall use henceforth. 


5 Were we willing to use double columns, we might even squeeze the tree into two 
PAB en . SANA MM 

'6 The citation field reads “N RUooroorosa." The “N” at the left in the field simply dis- 
closes that the genre of the clause is narrative. The rest tells us that the clause begins at Ruth, 
chapter 1, verse 1, fifth word, part a. 
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N RUooroorosa 
` 


VIN ‘2 aya TN N RUooroorosa 


3.2 An Assist from Lexical Nodes 


In the program that displays and allows editing of the phrase markers for 
the Hebrew Bible, all of the syntactic/semantic information about the text 
segments is available with a mouse click." But in perusing the phrase mark- 
ers, it is very handy to have the syntactic category information for each seg- 
ment visible at all times. To this end, we dominate each segment node by a 
lexical node of the sort shown in the following partial phrase marker. Each 
text segment node is the only daughter of the lexical node that dominates it 
and only it. 


N 2 


CW,L > ^j 
VL > m 
ZN,L > ay) 
In,L > 5 
AnL More 
GNL > Dx 


The labels on the non-segment (non-leaf) nodes all have the same bi- 
partite structure in our phrase markers. The leftmost part (to the left of the 
comma) tells the form or function of the constituent being labeled. The 
rightmost part (to the right of the comma) tells the grammatical relation 
licensing the formation of the constituent. In symbols, the structure of all 
non-leaf labels on syntactic trees is FER meaning <form|function>, <rela- 
tion». 

In the case of the lexical nodes, the relation is always L, meaning that the 
node is there as a Lexical assist. In the phrase marker fragment shown 


7 The program is called Graphlet and is available via the web from the University of 
Passau. Unfortunately, it has not been maintained for several years and so, increasingly, is not 
current. 
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above, each of the leftmost codes basically indicates the form of the seg- 
ment that it dominates. To wit: 


CW = coordinating conjunction of waw-consecutive form 
VV = Verb, imperfect sequential 

ZN = Abstract Noun 

In = Preposition 2, in 

Ar = Article 

GN = Geographical (place) Noun 


Note that in the form labels for nouns, the first character provides the 
semantic category while the second character is N.° 


3.3 Joining Up Constituents 


Having dominated each text segment by an appropriate lexical node, the 
next step in building up the phrase marker is to join up constituents and 
label them appropriately. The clause being analysed here contains only two 
composite phrases, the simpler being embedded in the more complex, as it 
happens. The simpler phrase is the noun phrase produced by making land 
definite. To form this simple noun phrase, a new node is introduced domi- 
nating the article lexical node (ArL) and the geographical noun lexical 
node (GN,L). Since the semantics of the definite geographical noun phrase 
is geographical, the form label on the mother node is also GN. The two 
lexical nodes are joined on the grounds that the latter is being made defi- 
nite by the former. Our symbol for such a “making-definite” licensing rela- 
tion is €. Hence the new constituent, a geographical noun phrase, has as its 
full label GN,@. 

But this new constituent is itself a sub-constituent of the more com- 
plex prepositional phrase, in the land. The preposition lexical node (In,L) 
and the definite noun phrase node (GN,@) are dominated by a new 
node, as they together constitute a prepositional phrase. The form label on 
this new node is jG,P. The form part of the label (jG) indicates that 
we are dealing with a prepositional phrase consisting of the preposition 
3, in, (whose one character code is j) followed by a geographical noun 
phrase (whose one character code is G). The relation licensing the forma- 
tion of the new constituent is, in this case, P — which stands for the rela- 
tion of pre-position. We say, by way of introducing a further bit of needed 


5 A purist might argue that the semantic information given in the noun labels has impli- 
cations as regards constituent function. 
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terminology, that the immediate constituents of the jG,P are In,L and 
GN,@. 


N RUooroorosa 


CW,L > 1 
WL » wm 
ZN,L > داد‎ 
jG,P In,L > ‘2 
GN,@ — > ArL » C. 
GN,L > YN 


At this stage in the creation of the phrase marker, the clause has four 
(major) constituents represented by the four not-yet-dominated nodes. 


3.4 Predicator(s), Complements, Adjuncts, and Cue Phrases 


To this point in the creation of the phrase marker tree, the node labels 
have (predominately) indicated the form of the constituents. The final 
phase of tree construction involves putting function labels into place and 
dominating these by the voor of the phrase marker labeled cl,O. 

We distinguish four kinds of functions in this context: 


٠ Predicator(s) — For the vast majority of clauses, each main clause will 
include a single predicator.” 


٠ Complements — “all obligatory features of the [clause] other than the 
verb.”2° 
٠ Adjuncts — “optional or secondary element[s] in a CONSTRUCTION: 


...adjunct[s] may be removed without the structural identity of the 
rest of the construction being affected.”™ 

* Cue Phrases — This term refers to connectives that operate on dis- 

course level. Knott” lists 341 cue phrases for English. Biblical Hebrew 
has far fewer, the most common of which are highly polysemous.? In 
forming the phrase markers for the Hebrew Bible, we have treated cue 
phrases as immediate constituents of the root node. 

? We leave aside verbless clauses and gapped clauses for now. We also bracket the occa- 
sional clause that has a compound predicator. Note that there may be embedded clauses 
within main clauses, and these embedded clauses themselves will include a single predicator. 

2 We have changed Crystal’s PREDICATE to clause since we do not force clauses to consist 
invariably of a subject plus a predicate. 

* Crystal 1997. 


2 Knott 1996. 
5 Lowery 1985. 
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In the completed phrase marker shown below, the root node is labeled 
cl,O — the ultimate constituent is the clause itself, cl. The grounds for 
joining the immediate constituents together and declaring them a clause 
rest in a relation termed obliqueness and represented by the symbol O. The 
concept is well beyond the scope of this introductory essay. We refer readers 
interested in learning more about it (from a highly English-o-centric and 
theoretical viewpoint) to chapter 7 (“Principles of Constituent Order”) in 
Pollard and Sag.*4 


N RUooroorosa 


cl, O > cw,G > CW,L — — > 1 
pd,G >= V1 ———> om 
sb,G > ZNL - حمل‎ 199 


lub عل‎ 45 
Acne —> AL — > ^ 


LS 


lo,G > jG,P 


GNL لل‎ > yw 


The four immediate constituents of the root node for this complete 
clause, all licensed by basic grammar (licensing relation G), are: 


cw,G = cue phrase 

pd,G predicator 

sb,G = subject 

lo,G adjunct of location 


So there we have it: the bottom-up (from leaves to root) construction of 
a complete phrase marker tree. Being a small clause, very little of our ana- 
lytical armamentarium has been called into play. In the next two sub-sec- 
tions, we provide more details regarding the form/function labels and the 
licensing relations. 


3.5 Form and Function Labels 


Form Labels — Because of the large number of available prepositions 
and the many (semantically) labeled kinds of nouns, there are literally hun- 
dreds of possible form labels in our complete databank of phrase markers. 
Here is an illustrative sampling: 


Lexical nodes: Prepositional phrases: 
At = <time adverb> fG = from + <geographical-noun> 
CN = <creature noun> eH = nota-accus. + <human-noun> 
VS = <suffixed verb> kg = like + <participle> 


^^ Pollard and Sag 1987. 
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Special noun phrases: 
Nr: dominates SWN + embedded clause 
Ni: dominates infinitive construct + optional adjuncts/complements 
Np: dominates participle + optional adjuncts/complements 


Function Labels — The set of function labels is much more limited than 
that of the form labels, amounting to seventy-one in all. Here is an illustra- 
tive subset of them: 


ac accompaniment cw consecutive ١ it interrogative 

ag agential Cy capacity kl kalamitus lapse 
ar area dp deprivation In length 

as aside ex exclamation lo location 

bf benefactive gm D} 

cc cue phrase ١ gr greeting oa object of address 
cd condition hd heading ob object, direct 

cl clause ia infin. absolute oc obj. complement 
cn concessive ic infin. construct oi object, indirect 
CO cost in instrument 02 object, second 
cp comparison is indirect speech pd predicator 

CS cause iu infin. of utterance rt result 


3.6 Justifying Constituent Formation: Relations 


There are even fewer constituent licensing relations, twenty-two in all. 
Here is the full roster: 


A apposition N nominalization 

B bonded correlative items O obliqueness 

C construct P pre-position 

D distributed apposition R resumption 

E echo (repeat) S suspension 

F first in main clause T part-of-speech transformation 
G grammar-rule determined U union or disjunction 

I inverted modification Z mixed list (missing ands) 
J joined/juxtaposed & subordination 

L lexical class € definite 

M modification * suffixation 


(As we will presently see, almost all of the licensing relations can appear 
in uppercase or lowercase form, the latter form indicating a special kind of 
behaviour). 
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4. Phenomena Requiring Non-Tree Structures 


The foregoing apparatus for producing phrase markers suffices for the 
salient readings of about ninety-five percent of the clauses in the Hebrew 
Bible. The recalcitrant five percent involve a pair of syntactic phenomena 
that trees are not able to represent: discontinuity and multidominance. When 
syntactic ambiguity is taken into account, then a substantial fraction of the 
clauses can no longer be represented by trees. In this section, we introduce 
the three kinds of text that cause problems. 


4.1 Discontinuity 


In order for a structure to be a tree, several constraints must be met. 
One such is the non-tangling condition: “the lines in a tree [edges] 
which connect mothers and daughters should not cross”.% In Ruth 1:1:8a 
below, the root node dominates four sub-constituents. The third of these 
is the subject (sb,G). This node dominates a node labeled HN,a which 
has two daughters: HN,M (man from Bethlehem in Judah) and, down 
below the adjunct of purpose (pu,G) a node labeled PRU (a personal 
pronoun phrase [PP] licensed by the relation of union [U], he and his 
wife and his two sons). The critical point here is that the edge from HN,a 
down to PBU unavoidably crosses over other edges. The HN,a constituent 
is discontinuous. 'The phrase marker therefore is not a tree but rather is a 


graphs 


That discontinuity is involved is signaled by the downshifting of the ap- 
position relation character from A to a. Such downshifting of a relation 
symbol always signals discontinuity. 


4.2 Multidominance 


Another constraint that a tree must meet is the single mother condition: 
“each node in a tree, apart from the root, should have exactly one 
mother”. Consider the syntactic structure of the comparison adjunct 
taken from the phrase marker for Ruth 4:11:8 shown below. We note that 
Rachel is a human noun (HN,L) dominated by a node labeled HN,d. Leah 
is also a human noun (HN,L) but in this case the lexical node is dominated 
by a node labeled HN,D. Edges run from doth of these nodes down to the 


* Trask 1993. 
26 All trees are graphs, but not all graphs are trees. A graph is a more general structure. 
7 Trask 1993. 
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N RUooroorosa 


d,O > cw,G > CWL ———» ` 
pd,G » WL — —» 77 
sb,G 3È HN,a > HN,M » HN,L ——> wrx 

~ " 
fG,P > FL — > `n) 
(C onc —— — —» GNL — > on? ma 
> NL —> nmm 
puG > IcP > ToL — ——- " 


Ni,O — > ic,G > ICL — 9) 
loG —> jG ————_> InL —— > د‎ 

GN,C > GN,L — > ^U 

GN,L — —» xin 

PRU > PPL ¬ R 


a = ای‎ — \ 
HN,+ > HN,L — —3»- ‘RUN 
~ GPL دحج تا‎ 
HN,C 
ص‎ 


CC,L ———> ‘4 

> Nul —> w 

HN, > HNL > ديد‎ 
SPL gy 3) 


node labeled Nr,N. That is, the Ni N has two mothers; we say that the 


node is multidominated.* This is illegal in a tree. The phrase marker thus is 
a graph.” 


The relation labeled D (and d) is called distributed apposition. The 
nominalised relative (Nr,N) describes both participants, not either. The two 
of them built up the house of Israel. 


cp,G > kH, U > kH,P و‎ ikL — ‘9 


HN HN > bm 
CCL —> " 
IKL —> د‎ 
HN,L — 78? 
NN gg RL — OWN 
ارك‎ A» pd,c لص‎ VSL —> 3 
sb,G œ> Nu,+ سعط‎ NuL > “ny 
SPL — nn 
ob,G 29» eB,P —————» NaL — DN 
BN,C => BN,L —» ma 
HN,L > Dx 


* Ojeda 1987. 
# More precisely, it is a directed acyclic graph (DAG). 
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4.3 Ambiguity 


A final constraint that a tree must meet is the single root condition: “a tree 
should have exactly one root"? In the phrase marker shown in section 4.1, 
the first part of the HN,a constituent is an HN,M (man from Bethlehem in 
Judah). In this reading, the prepositional phrase fG,P modifies (hence the 
licensing relation M) the HN,L. But there is an alternate reading whose 
force might be conveyed thus: and a man went out from Bethlehem in Judah. 
On this reading, the prepositional phrase specifies an adjunct giving move- 
ment origin, mo. The phrase marker graph below has two roots: cl, O and 
cl,,O. In the former case, an HN,M is involved; in the latter case, an mo,G 
is involved. Note that in addition to failing the single root condition, this 
graph also fails the non-tangling and single mother conditions. 


N RUooroorosa 
CWL —> ^`) 
nL ——— 77 


cl, O سج‎ > w, G 
pd,G 


dQ sb,G > HN,a NE HN,L ——»> wx 
sbG 3È H fG,P عمل ب‎ EL — `n 
GN,C —— — —À GNL ——» nn? ma 
~ HNL ——> 77177 
TL ———> 12 
NO œ ic G ——————————» ICL للا‎ m 
lG = jG? —— — —3»- NL  ———73 
GN,C 2» GN,L ————» `W 
GN,L — —ÀX»- واد‎ 
PRU ——————————————» PPL — 7 


COL ———> ^ 
HN,+ ur ur os NUR 

™ spi — 5 

CCL — ——Ó» `i 


ME — nj 


"> HN, > HNL — "1 
SPL —— yw: 


s. An Extended Example 
By now, we have discussed each of the basic concepts involved in our 


work to represent visually the syntactic information in the clauses making 
up the Hebrew Bible. In this final section, we shall study the phrase marker 


3° Trask 1993. 
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graph of the rather complex clause (Gen 3:2-3) shown on the following 
page. This clause contains thirty-six segments; its phrase marker involves 
seventeen levels (from the root to the leaves). 

To facilitate the discussion, we introduce a simple “pointing conven- 
tion.” Above the phrase marker on the following page, we have positioned a 
level-numbering register. We number the levels of the phrase marker from 
left (root) to right (leaves). Within each level, we number the nodes down 
the page. To specify a node, we give a pair of numbers: the first is the node's 
level and the second is its position down the page in that level. Thus, for 
example, node (1,1) is the root, labeled cl,O; node (2,4) is the indirect ob- 
ject labeled oi,G; nodes (9,1) and (15,2) are both definite geographical 
nouns, labeled GN,@. 

While phrase markers generally are constructed from the leaves “up” to 
the root, their exposition proceeds best from root “down” to the leaves. We 
therefore consider first the function nodes that are the immediate constitu- 
ents of the main clause. These are found in level two and are: 


location | label identity Notes: 1. the form of the indirect object is tC,P = 
to + creature noun. 
2. an object of address node (oa,G) always 
dominates a speech. 


(2,1) | > cue phrase 
(2,2) | pd,G predicator 
(2,3) | sb,G subject 
(2,4) | oi,G | object, indirect 


(2,5) | oa,G | object of address 


Eve's speech is a sentence (se,U) formed by uniting two clauses using 
and, licensing relation U = union. The first clause (4,2) consists of an 
object (ob,G) followed by a predicator (pd,G). The object has some com- 
plexity. Its form is fV,P = from + vegetation noun. The vegetation noun 
(VN,C) consists of a construct chain (licensed twice by the construct rela- 


tion, C). 


The second clause of Eves speech (4,3) has three immediate consti- 
tuents: an object of address at (5,3), a predicator at (5,4), and a subject at 
(5,5). The predicator and subject consist of single words. The object of 
address (Divine speech) is quite complex, being a discontinuous sen- 
tence (se,u) interrupted by the clauses predicator and subject (said God). 
Its first clause (cl,o) at (7,2) has five immediate constituents, all in level 
eight: 


3 Recall that a lowercase relation symbol (in this case, u) indicates discontinuity. 
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Notes: 1. The suspended direct object is a fV,P; 


location | label identity its vegetation noun is a VN,A formed by 
(8,2) | ob,S | object, suspended the apposition (A) of a VN,C and a 
(8,3) ngG negater nominalised relative (Nr,N). This nomi- 


nal structure consists of WN plus the 
single-adjunct clause (!) at (12,2). 

(8,5) | ob,R | object, resumed 2. Multidominated constituent rt,& 
(8,9) rt, & result adjunct consists of the cue phrase Rt,L plus the 
one-word clause at (9,5). In this analysis, 
it is an adjunct in both clauses making 
up the Divine speech. 


(8,4) | pd,G predicator 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 
N GEoo3oo2o1a 
cl,O—> cw,G > CW,L > 4 
SS A 
pd,G > V\,L— HNP 
sb,G—» HN,@ > AnL “a 
> HN,L — MYN 
oG — tC, P— > T2,L—+ -aR 
CN,@ > AnL >` 
> CN, L— Um 
oa,G—+ se, U — cl,O — ob,G — fV,P > FL > 


™ vnc > VN,L— "95 

D" = 5 

VN,C » VNL—+-pY 

™*GN,@ » AnL —+ °3 

+ GNL —+ } 

pd,G S728 


> CCL >} 
cl,O —+ os,G — se,u — cl,o —+ ob,S "WP > FL >`) 
VN,A > VN,C » VN,L—> D 
™yn,@ > AnL > n 
pe ام‎ 
NrN > Re,L > WR 
Nao > lo,G — jG,P — in,J — in,L >3 
Le ™ Pp,L حب‎ Jin 
GN,@+ ArL —» `J 
N GNL} 
لام‎ UU > VS,L—> "BN 
sb,G i > DNL DON 
" ,G > NgL — xo 
dG > VVL — 3RN 
ob,R— fp,P > FL > 1979 
+ SPL di 
+ CC,L >) 
d,O — ng,G > NgL — xd 
SS d,G > VVL — n 
b,G — jp,P > in,L >3 
- SPL >) 
rt, & > Rt,L » 772 
0 > pd,G > VVL >-pnan 


# With the embedded sentences and this multidominated adjunct we have actually en- 
tered the domain of discourse analysis. For our present purposes, suffice it to observe that the 
rt,& constituent can be viewed as being: r. part of the sentence in discourse, 2. syntactically 
part only of the second clause (7,3), or 3. syntactically part of both clauses (and hence 
multidominated). 
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Abstract 


Modern views of the nature of the Tell Siran bottle and its inscription are consid- 
ered. It is suggested that all of the word dividers should be respected when the 
inscription is read. The inscription is not likely to refer to wine, as commonly 
suggested. The artefacts plastic form resembles that of some ancient unguent 
flasks and may indicate that it was meant to strike the beholder as being the con- 
tainer of precious materials. It is tentatively suggested that the bottle, considered 
as whole, comprised a talisman for King Amminadabs enjoyable longevity." 


The bottle inscription is among the most interesting and perplexing of 
the texts collated in Aufrecht’s Corpus of Ammonite Inscriptions. It has con- 
sistently attracted the attention of scholars since its discovery in 1972, and 
will probably continue to do so, being the only inscribed bronze bottle 
known to us from the ancient Near East, and because of the enigamatic elu- 
siveness of its final, poetic lines. The are four parts to this essay: 


A summary of some major points in modern studies of the bottle in- 
scription. 

A critical discussion of these ideas. 

Some tentative suggestions for re-interpretation of the inscription. 
Discussion of similarities between the bottle and ancient unguent 


flasks. 


T 


Ww 


1 The Bottle 


In the editio princeps of this inscription, the authors stated that the bottle 
had been found at Tell Siran, on the campus of the University of Jordan, 


* I respectfully dedicate this essay to Dr Eric Gubel, whose assistance has been apparent in 
this essay; and to Dr Ian Young, who bravely invited me to address his fourth year honours 
class with these ideas, and made many telling criticisms and suggestions. 
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northwest of Amman, on 27 April 1972. The evidence from its siting indi- 
cated that it had probably been used as late as the Mameluke period (1174- 
1516). However, the inscription’s epigraphy suggested a date of compos 
tion in the sixth or seventh centuries BCE. The artefact was therefore an- 
cient even in the Mameluke period.' There is some controversy as to 
whether the script is Aramaic, or an Ammonite script which had been de- 
veloped from Aramaic.” Zayadine and Thompson suggested that it may 
have been used as a weight for balance scales, as a magic amulet, or a talis- 
man. At the end of their article, they asked whether it may have been in- 
tended as an offering of first fruits? The bottle is ten centimetres in length, 
and was weighed at 273.4 grams. The cap of the bottle was removed by fil- 
ing one of the riveted ends of the pin, which pierced the neck of the bottle 
and held the cap securely in place. The cap was then pried off with a thin 
knife blade. The cap’s edges seem to have been hammered down to main- 
tain better contact with the bottle. The bottle and cap were of the same 
bronze mixture, while the makeup of the pin was similar, except that it con- 
tained less tin. 

The contents of the bottle were chiefly seeds of barley and wheat, with a 
few weed seeds? One assumes that the weed seeds were inadvertently 
scooped up with the others at the time of their introduction into the bottle. 
There had also been some sort of copper object inside the bottle, but over 
the years it has disintegrated. The writers were only willing to concede that 
it was ‘vaguely possible’ that these metallic traces represented corrosion 
from the bottle, as their metallic makeup was different from that of the 
bottle and cap. Without its contents, the bottle weighed considerably less, 
only 184.2 grams, and the cap 36.8 grams. 

Carbon 14 dating of the contents provided a date of about 460 BCE. 
This is about 150 years later than the inscription, but is probably due to 
contamination upon the opening of the bottle. Thompson noted: ‘It is not 


* Zayadine and Thompson 1973, pp. 115-117. 

2 Aramaic script is proposed by Zayadine and Thompson 1973, p. 117. On the other hand, 
Cross 1973 contended that it was the Ammonite hand. Crosss interpretation of the text is 
very similar to that of Zayadine and Thompson. 

? Zayadine and Thompson 1973, pp. 116 and 139. I am not sure whether they meant that 
the usages proposed at p. 116 (as a weight, an amulet or talisman) are in addition to its pur- 
pose as a first fruits offering. It may be that they mean that in the sixth century BCE it was a 
first fruits offering, and in the Mameluke period it was used otherwise. 

4 Zayadine and Thompson 1973, p. 117. The bronze of the cap and bottle included copper, 
lead and tin. 

* Zayadine and Thompson 1973, p. 118. 

6 Zayadine and Thompson 1973, p. 118. 

7 Thompson 1987, p. 336. 
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impossible though unlikely that the grain was put in this much later.” In 
this respect, one might observe that the cap, made of the same metal as the 
bottle, was hammered down over the bottle’s neck and held by a pin. I 
think it most unlikely that the grain was inserted after the bottle had been 
initially sealed. 

Zayadine and Thompson noted four word dividers, and opined that the 
dividers before and after the word gnt might show that the artisan who 
made the engraving did not understand what he was inscribing.? Aufrecht 
stated, not entirely correctly, ‘The word dividers are overridden by all com- 
mentators.? I shall discuss this below. Zayadine and Thompson thought 
that the dividers might have been used when needed for clarity, as line 4 in 
which they are concentrated, is the longest line of the inscription." The 
translation offered with the editio princeps set the scholarly discussion of the 
inscription, as even variant interpretations still correctly accept the bulk of 
that translation. Because Zayadine and Thompson’s translation has funda- 
mentally been accepted by Aufrecht in his study of Ammonite inscriptions, 
I reproduce his transliteration and translation:" 

m bd ‘mndb mlk bn ‘mn 
bn .لاوط‎ mlk bn ‘mn 


bn ‘mndb mlk bn ‘mn 
hkrm. wh{.}g{.}nt wh'thr 


bywmt rbm wbént 
rhqt 


oN AM Rw YH 
4, 
n< 
> 
et 


May the produce of Amminadab king of the Ammonites, 
the son of Hassal'il king of the Ammonites, 

the son of Amminadab king of the Ammonites — 

the vineyard and the garden(s) and the hollow 

and cistern — 

cause rejoicing and gladness 

for many days (to come) and in years 


far off. 


ON OV Pw Son 


As Aufrecht observed, the chief studies of the inscription have followed 
: ; : : i s : 
two trajectories of translation and interpretation. The first trend, which 
Aufrecht represents, as did Zayadine and Thompson before him, sees it as a 


f Zayadine and Thompson 1973, pp. 118—119. They conceded the possibility that there was 
a divider in the dent of line 3, but did not think it likely. 

? Aufrecht 1989, p. 209, referring to the dividers in line 4. Loretz 1977, does not override 
any dividers. 

10 Zayadine and Thompson 1973, p. 119. 

= Aufrecht 1989, p. 203. 
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‘building or commemorative inscription’, while the others see it as a poem. 
The divergent interpretations are based upon differing interpretations of 
the opening word m‘bd, and lines 4 and 5. In favour of reading m‘bd as 
‘produce’, and not as ‘poem’, Aufrecht cited with approval Coote’s ‘sensible 
suggestion that this word refers to the contents of the bottle... .* Coote 
had argued in support of his reading, that the bottle probably held a 
scented oil, and that lines 4 and 5 of the inscription ‘enumerated by me- 
tonymy the natural ingredients of the perfume. That is, while it specifies 
the ‘royal vineyards, orchards, parks, and poolsides’ it is to be understood as 
poetically referring to the blossoms and sprig scents’ collected from those 
places.” 

Krahmalkov basically agreed with earlier readings, except in certain mi- 
nor respects. But even these small differences had a major impact upon 
the interpretation of the text. He noted that as the text was engraved on 
a small bottle, not a stele, it was not likely to be a building inscription. 
This observation prompted the suggestion that the graceful bottle could 
have been intended as a work of art in itself, and was deliberately given 
the same shape as a wine storage vessel. Krahmalkov then served notice that 
his translation would contend that ‘Bottle and text are an harmonious 
whole conceived and crafted to invite its owner to read, reflect on and ap- 
preciate the words of Amminadab."* The new, more wholistic interpreta- 
tion read: 

The poem of Amminadab, the king of the Ammonites, the son of Hassel’el, 
the king of the Ammonites, the son of Amminadab, the king of the Ammo- 


nites: 


“To the vineyard and the orchard! 

Or shall I be left behind and destroyed?’ 
He (who says this) rejoice and be happy 
That life is long 

And there are years as yet unlived.5 


Thus, Krahmalkov read lines 1 to 3 as an introduction. He provided 
certain HB parallels for some of the concepts and poetry of his reinter- 
pretation, and reasons for each of his variations. In line 4, Krahmalkov 
read the first two occurrences of the letter ‘h as placing the nouns they 
governed in the directional case. However, the appearance of ‘h in the 
word wh’thr was seen as an interrogative particle ‘introducing that kind of 


> Aufrecht 2000, p. 139 n. 3. 
3 Coote 1980, p. 93. 

^ Krahmalkov 1976, p. 55. 

5 Krahmalkov 1976, p. 56. 
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question that cannot be denied”. The word was construed as a Piel verb 
with a ¢ infix, and a ‘medio-passive’ sense, for which Krahmalkov cited as 
parallels the Moabite Stone and the Ahiram inscription.” The word ’shz, 
Krahmalkov argued, was a Niphal imperfect verb from #r, ‘to be de- 
stroyed’, and the poet king had found it preferable to the verb mwt because 
it could ‘connote the destruction of both an animate and inanimate ob- 
ject. 

Loretz was of the opinion that both translations, of m‘bd, i.e. ‘works’ and 
'poem' were defensible. In his translation he employed the neutral term 
‘Gegenstand’, but observed that bd marked the written object itself. In 
the other lines, Loretz offered a similar reading to Krahmalkov’s. However, 
because Loretz read the articles of line 4 as indicating the vocative, he was 
able to duly observe the word divider before the letter ‘g’, and by his spac- 
ing, indicated that he also separated the article from the word krm. Loretz 
translated these last lines as: 

O Weinberg, o Kelter 
und ich soll zurückbleiben und verderben? 


Er móge jubeln und sich freuen viele Tage 
und lange Jahre!” 


Loretz read krm || gnt as meaning "Weinberg || Weinpresse’, and noted 
that gz£ could be either singular or plural. As dividers are not consistently 
shown throughout the text, the separation of the article from the noun 
krm is quite sound, if otherwise unsupported. For fpr, Loretz accepted 
Krahmalkovs suggestion that it was a Gt of the verb hr ‘to remain be- 
hind, to stay’.*° He translated 35; as ‘perish, collapse. While not rejecting 
the proposal of ‘cistern’, Loretz declared that it was preferable to read it 
as a Niphal imperfect." However, Loretz rejected Krahmalkov's reading of 
the last two lines, and contended that it must refer to the king alone, and 
comprise a wish for his prosperity. The overall purpose of the bottle was 
therefore dedicatory; it was either dedicated to or on behalf of Ammi- 
nadab.”* 


16 Krahmalkov 1976, pp. 56-57. 

7 Krahmalkov 1976, p. 56. 

8 Krahmalkov 1976, .م‎ 57. The root mwt meaning ‘death’ was known in Ammonite. See 
Aufrecht 1989, inscriptions 44 and 59. Inscription 44 is controversial: does it refer to the deity 
Mut or is it the word for a ‘man’, as known in Akkadian, for example? Like Aufrecht, I think 
it is more likely to be the god. 

? Loretz 1977, p. 170. 

2 Loretz 1977, p. 170, ‘zurückbleiben, verweilen'. 

Loretz 1977, p. 171, zugrunde gehen’. 
Loretz 1977, p. 171. 


21 


2 
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All of these readings are appealing in that they are based on sound analy- 
sis and linguistic knowledge. Further, they are all reminiscent of Qohelet 
2:4-6 where the monarch takes an intelligent interest in gardens, parks, 
pools and trees.” 

Aufrecht was of the view that the inscription ‘appears to be a petition 
from or on behalf of the king to an unnamed deity for successful and long- 
lasting produce’. In another chapter in the same book, Aufrecht noted 
that it could, depending upon the translation, be a ‘kind of votive inscrip- 
tion or ‘a kind of building or commemorative inscription’. But the in- 
scription is not addressed to any deity at all, unnamed or otherwise. It can- 
not, therefore, easily be read as being a votive inscription or a petition. Fur- 
ther, there is no basis in any of the translations proffered to date for seeing 
the wishes for prosperity as relating to produce. If it were intended for a 
building, or in to memorialize someone, or something, one might have ex- 
pected something to this effect in the eight lines. 

If these considerations are critical of the scholarly interpretations, they 
are not dismissive. I am unable to answer the puzzle of the bottle and its 
inscription. However, I shall discuss and weigh various possibilities. 


2 Discussion 


I suggest, first, that the word dividers be respected if at all possible. 
Zayadine and Thompson have published texts which show line 4 as fol- 
lows: 


4 hkrm. wh{.}gnt. wh'thr 


I have not been able to find any reference in any of Aufrecht’s work to 
why he reads a divider after the ‘g’, yielding: whf./gf./nt . Other commenta- 
tors, such as Loretz, also lack a word divider after the ‘g’. The editors of the 
editio princeps specifically state that there are four dividers, and possibly a 
fifth in the dent. There is clearly one in line 2 after the second T, and 
three in line 4, after the ‘nr’, the second ‘ and the ‘t of gnt. No others are 
marked by Zayadine and Thompson in their transliteration or by Bert 
Devries in his drawing of the original hand of the inscription, a copy of 
which comprises figure A.7 I have circled the four dividers on the copy. 


3 Noted by many commentators, for example, Thompson 1987, .م‎ 
^^ Aufrecht 1999a, p. 155. 

# Aufrecht 1999b, p. 164. 

26 Zayadine and Thompson 1973, p. 118. 

7 Devries’ work appears in Zayadine and Thompson 1973, p. 120. 
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Thompsons observations of 1987 reproduce the sketch without further 
comment.” A close analysis of the published photographs does not lighten 
the mystery. When I come to line 4, I shall, therefore, address the issues in 
two ways: first and chiefly as if we have the word gnt in this line, and then 
as if it was g nt. 

As Zayadine and Thompson observed, the dividers seem to be placed in 
line 4 because that is the lengthiest line, and it may have been thought ad- 
visable to lower the risk of confusion. They stated that the use of the divid- 
ers has, paradoxically, caused confusion.” 

However, the Ammonite language is not at all well attested. We must se- 
riously reckon with the possibility that the dividers were intentionally 
placed there by someone who had a better knowledge of the language and 
script than we do. Further, the bottle was commissioned by or for a king. 
The chances have to be good that the engraver had a sound knowledge of 
Ammonite, and some fair experience in rendering it. The bottle seems to be 
quite unique.?? It is, I would think, prima facie likely, that the engraver did 
not err in placing the dividers. The three dividers in line 4 were quite possi- 
bly placed there precisely because the engraver appreciated that the reading 
of that line was difficult? A comparison with the other inscriptions in the 
Corpus of Ammonite Inscriptions shows that while the Ammonite scribes 
used word dividers infrequently, in no other instance is it suggested that a 
divider has been incorrectly placed where it should not have been.” 

Rather, the irregularlity of Ammonite scribes lies in their frequent omis- 
sion of word dividers. As Jackson concluded: 

Consistent word division cannot be listed as a characteristic trait of Ammo- 
nite texts. Only AS 12 is consistent in its use of dividers. The Citadel inscrip- 
tion uses dividers in over two-thirds of the expected locations... but most 
of the other texts use them only sporadically — and with no apparent pat- 


tern — or not at all. Word division clearly was an optional practice among 
Ammonite scribes.? 


The difficulties with reading the text commence with the first word, 
m'bd. I have a certain unease about readings which see that word as being 


28 Thompson 1987, p. 337. Again, no word divider found after the ‘g. 

2 Zayadine and Thompson 1973, pp. 118—119. 

3° [ have searched the literature: for a study of bronze and its use in the manufacture of 
bronzes, see Savage 1968. 

? Jackson 1980, p. 67, concludes that the engraver may have seen the definite article as a 
morpheme, separable from the noun. 

* Aufrecht 1989, pp. 13, 85, 96, 118—119, 141, 149, ISI, 154, 181, 184, 214—215, 220, 283, 293, 
310, 328 and 334. Each of the word dividers found at these pages does indeed divide words. 

3 Jackson 1980, p. 141. AS 12 is a seal, which only has the two expected dividers. It is not 
at all of the length of the subject inscription. 
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resumed three lines below by the words of line 4. I think it just as likely 
that m‘bd stands in apposition to the name and titulature of King Ammi- 
nadab. Although Coote attempts to relate his reading to the artefact, the 
bottle simply did not contain either perfume or wine. Rather, it had grains 
of barley and wheat, and possibly some sort of metallic item. Coote’s article 
does not refer to the matter found inside the bottle. The suggested ‘me- 
tonymy’, referring to the places from whence the perfume was distilled, is 
not persuasive — which perfumes does one find in vineyards and pools? 
Jackson cites reason to think that the bottle was not even suitable for drink- 
ing from.34 Only the reference to ‘gardens’ makes sense in this context.” 

The translation of w’$#ht in line 5 has been found difficult. Shea states 
that the interpretation as ‘cisterns’ is ‘open to question’. The reading is 
complicated by the fact that in the Ammonite script (whether or not one 
understands it as having become independent of Aramaean epigraphy) the 
phoneme /t/(Arabic ©) was sounded, but was written with the grapheme 
for /3/. That is, the one grapheme was used for two separate sounds. Nei- 
ther is there any agreement as to whether it is a verb or a noun.’ 


3 Suggestions 


I tentatively suggest the following translation: 


Pious is Amminadab, king of the sons of Ammon, 
son of Hassal'il king of the sons of Ammon, 

son of Amminadab king of the sons of Ammon, 
He (dedicated?) the cultivated field and the garden, 
And he (recovered?) 

May he rejoice and be glad 

for many days and in years 


far off. 


ON AM BY PH 


As an alternative suggestion for lines 4 and 5, I offer: 


4 The noble one (Ze. Amminadab). For he (dedicated?) the garden, 
5 And he (recovered?) 


34 Jackson 1980, .م‎ 

3 Hübner 1992, pp. 29-30 notes the importance of considering the contents of the bottle, 
and that the bottle was itself probably quite rare and valuable. However, he does not consider 
how this sits with the thesis that it was a wine container. 

36 Shea 1978, .م‎ 

37 Rendsburg 1988, p. 74. 

# Shea 1978, p. 108. 
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In respect of the most important lines, I comment: 
1 m'bd ‘mndb mlk bn ‘mn 


The root of the first word is, as universally recognized, ‘bd. But it does 
not need to be read in the sense of ‘do, make’. It is trite to observe that in 
Semitic words from this root are often related to the concept of ‘serving a 
god’, and commonly have this meaning in Phoenician and Hebrew. This 
root, with just this meaning, is extremely common in Phoenician ono- 
mastics. Phoenician also knows the use of formative ‘m’ to construct nouns 
of occupation, e.g. rh, ‘host to travellers and m/sb, ‘accountant, treas- 
urer’3? This word stands, then, in apposition to the balance of lines 1 to 3.4° 

Perhaps this suggestion is supported by the fact that where the root “bd 
otherwise appears in Ammonite, it would seem to have the meaning of 
‘serve rather than that of ‘do’ or ‘make’. Our convenient sources for Am- 
monite names are Aufrecht’s glossary to CAJ, the supplement to the glos- 
sary in that volume, and his appendix of 1999 which added more inscrip- 
tions, some of which were long known, but which are now believed to be 
Ammonite as opposed to Aramaic or something else. From these lists, we 
can abstract examples where the owner describes himself as the “bd of some 
other person or bears a theophoric name which includes that element.” 
Where the person in question is describing himself as the “bd of another 
human being, the word obviously means ‘servant. 

Aufrecht observes that when the word ‘bd precedes the name of a deity, it 
may mean ‘priest’. There are seven examples of this: 


° ‘bd (four times); 
° 2 'bd dd (once); 

° “bym (once);* and 
° ‘bd yrh (once). 


3 Krahmalkov 2000, pp. 267 and 277. 

4 Shea 1978, p. 108, suggested that the ‘m might be a prefixed form of mn, meaning 
‘from’, Z.e. ‘from the cultivation of king A’. One cannot disprove this, and it is entirely possi- 
ble. I simply prefer my own reading. 

4 Aufrecht 1989, p. 344. 

4 Aufrecht 1989, p. 371 and references there; and p. 344, number 38a. Seal 13 is identically 
inscribed on front and back. 

43 Aufrecht 1999a, p. 155 n. 12. 

4 Aufrecht 1989, p. 344. This is translated as ‘servant of II’. The fourth example appears as 
number 202 in Aufrecht 1999b, p. 181. 

55 Aufrecht 1989, p. 344. ‘Servant of Adad’ 

46 Aufrecht 1999a, p. 157 suggests that the deity is Yam. 

47 Aufrecht 1999b, p. 178. 
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There also survives a name which is simply ‘bd. It must be conceded 
that while we have a few examples of where ‘bd is used on seals, the bottle 
inscription is our sole exemplar of its genre. One cannot say therefore that 
in Ammonite “bd could not mean ‘do, make’ as in Aramaic, but we can be 
certain that it could have the meaning of ‘serve, worship’. 

Crawford noted that in his study of blessings from Iron Age Syria and 
Palestine, only this bottle inscription and the Gezer Calendar asked for sub- 
stantive blessings and yet did not have deity names. Those two inscriptions, 
he noted, had ‘agricultural overtones .# I am not sure what Crawford makes 
of this. My reading has the result of providing some religious aspect to this 
text. 


4 hkrm. wh. gnt. wh'thr 


The Semitic root k-r-m has several senses. It certainly can form a sub- 
stantive meaning ‘vineyard’. But in Hebrew it could form the word krmi for 
‘plantation, garden land, fruit. In Phoenician and Punic it could mean 
‘vineyard’ but it also formed verbs meaning ‘to honour, and possibly ‘to 
restore? Here, hkrm could even be read as the equivalent of the Arabic 
3 SJ! ‘the noble, the generous’. It would thus stand in apposition to the pre- 
ceding lines, and make a connection between these lines and what follows. 
This might even be preferable to the syncopated reading of these lines 
which most translations demand. However, the reading ‘vineyard’ or ‘culti- 
vated field’ seems supported by the next noun, gnt, ‘garden’. The main 
point, with such a difficult text, is to remain open to the possibility of other 
readings. 

If, however, Aufrecht is correct in his placing of a word divider after the 
'g — or more precisely, if that is how the Ammonite reads — a Semitic 
reading is still not impossible. Ugaritic knows a monoliteral word ‘g’, mean- 
ing ‘voice’. At least two Phoenician inscriptions attest the reading 22 for 
ntn, ‘he gave.” Until the reasons for seeing a divider after the ‘g are given, 
I do not favour reading one there. 

Although I would read hkrm as ‘the vineyard’, let us suppose that it does 
not. If krm refers back to the king, then the writer has stated his subject, 
and now begins his tale. Here the conjunction will have a sense of ‘yea, in- 
deed’. I would translate it here as ‘for’, as carrying forward the story in this 
short inscription. 


45 Aufrecht 1999b, p. 179. 

49 Crawford 1992, pp. 70-73. 

5° Krahmalkov 2000, .م‎ 

* Avigad 1966, p. 244 and n. 9. 
2 Krahmalkov 2001, pp. 272-273. 
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I am not sure that "br is a noun. With initial aleph and tau, it is not an 
impossible form for a noun, but it is an unusual one.? The root is ob- 
scure.* It may be a verb. Sivan notes the incidence of this form in Ugaritic, 
and observes: 

This stem (sc. the Gt) generally is reflexive of the G stem. It is characterized 
by the addition of a ¢-infix after the first radical. It survives in Biblical He- 


brew in... (certain) place names... Gt is known in Aramaic, Arabic and 
there are a few traces in Phoenician... and in Moabite.S 


The Phoenician examples to which Sivan refers are, I believe, taken from 
the antique dialect of Byblian Phoenician. As stated, the sense of the word 
is obscure. I conjecture from the context that it may mean something like 
‘dedicate’, and refer back to the krm and the gnt, or to the gnt alone. This 
word may benefit from being read together with the next line. 

The ‘h may be the third person masculine independent pronoun, still 
not attested in Ammonite. On the basis of the Phoenician parallels one 
would expect it to be followed by an aleph, but then, the engraver may have 
abbreviated it, even if Ammonite did usually employ the aleph. On the 
other hand, note that the spelling bn for bne, where no final yod is em- 
ployed.57 

5 wiht 


This word has a line to itself, although the preceding line is the inscrip- 
tion’s lengthiest. So determined was the engraver to leave this word one full 
line, that the last word of line 4 ‘curves around the bottom of the bottle. 
The word is probably the most significant in the second half of the text. I 
suggest that this line is deliberately written to allow it some weight, and 
perhaps even to attract our attention. Given that the final line also has but 
one word, there may be some link between these two one word lines. As 
that line refers to ‘far off’ (days) in which to be glad, perhaps this word has 
some connection to that idea. For reasons to do with my interpretation of 
the artefact and its contents, developed below, I conjecture that this verb 
may be related to the Arabic صح‎ sh, ‘to be healthy’. 

This proposal has two difficulties. First, the Arabic word uses a sad and 
that usually remains sad in other Semitic languages. However, while it is 


9 A perusal of aleph — tau in DNSWI finds few nouns beginning thus. 

34 Jackson 1980, p. 59, has a concise discussion of this word, noting the Arabic root hwr 
relating to the collection of water. 

Sivan 1997, p. 128. 

5% Krahmalkov 2001, p. 157. The Byblian examples are in the Ahiram inscription. This 
antique dialect seems to be particularly useful in studying the Ammonite bottle. 

57 Jackson 1980, pp. 64-65. 

* Thompson 1987, p. 337. 
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rare for sad to become s/n, it is not impossible. The matter is not free from 
doubt, but we do seem to have an example in the equivalence of Assyrian 
musri and BH mišor. Another possible example is the correspondence be- 
tween Arabic sdr and Hebrew Sd for ‘breast’. The second difficulty is the ‘t 
as the third radical. In that respect, one would have to conjecture a develop- 
ment in Ammonite, or else abandon the proposal, at least in so far as it re- 
lies on that Arabic comparison. Yet, I do not find the other suggestions per- 
suasive. 

To my mind, Shea’s learned contentions are undercut by his conclusion 
that the ‘agent’ which causes ‘an inflamed and self destructive state’ is the 
wine in the bottle." The bottle is but a slim ten centimetres long. Even if it 
had contained wine, not wheat and barley, the size of the bottle would 
render the ‘drinking song’ ridiculous. As Jackson observes, the bottle is nei- 
ther the type for wine, nor is the mouth apt for drinking.“ 

The cap was hammered down, and the pin, which held the cap onto the 
neck of the bottle was riveted into place. It was clearly meant to be perma- 
nent. In this respect, the manufacture and use of a bronze bottle contrasts 
with Jeremiah’s employment of the metaphor of smashing an earthenware 
jug to symbolize irretrievable disaster (Jeremiah 19:1, 10-11). This suggests 
that it was some type of talisman, and is partly why I suggest a reading such 
as ‘he recovered’. 

If wht is a verb, as it appears to be, how does it relate to wh thr? Perhaps 
the t infix form of wh thr is meant to indicate that that action — whatever 
it was — preceded the action referred to by wht. If that were so, then the 
conjunction might amplify this sense of passage from one action to a subse- 
quent one, perhaps showing a consequence. 

There is no need for extended comment on the final lines, for I accept 
the translations which see these lines as wishing the king a long happy life. 
The ‘seeds’ of this happiness, as it were, are made permanent by being 
placed in the bottle. The grains may also represent the possibility of regen- 
eration. But it is, I think, important that the final line features one word 
only. It stresses that the king is wished health for ‘distant’ days. This might 
support the suggestion that the king had been ill. 


9 Communication by Michael Banyai, 26 January 2003, via the Oriental Institute ANE 
list. Such communications are archived and can be found at the Institute’s page. I have re- 
tained the spelling found in the posting. 

6 Shea 1978, p. 109. I have not dealt with his arguments at any length because they do 
not seem to me to lead to a defensible position. 

Jackson 1980, p. 57. 

& The Hebrew use of the conjunction ‘w is well known and voluminous. For the 
Phoenician usage, see Krahmalkov 2000, pp. 163-165 and especially Krahmalkov 2001, p. 274 
at paragraph 3. 
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4 Ancient Unguent Flasks 


If the bottle and its inscription are to be interpreted holistically, as was 
urged by Krahmalkov, one must consider the object itself. It has been stated 
that the style of the Ammonite bottle apparently recalls that of ceramic bot- 
tles of the late seventh and early sixth centuries BCE.9 My researches sug- 
gest that the best parallels may come not from ceramics, but from the field 
of faience and glasswork. Shortly, I have been unable to find evidence for 
ceramic bottles of the type averted to by Aufrecht and his source. The works 
available to me on ceramics, pottery and material culture in general very 
rarely even have the term ‘bottle’ in their indices. There are some glass and 
faience parallels (without the cap) in the form of the alabastron, which was 
an unguent flask. The name seems be derived from the fact that similar 
shaped artefacts fashioned from alabaster have been found.9 Fortunately, 
some authoritative information is at hand. In a forthcoming study, Dr E. 
Gubel writes: 

Western viz. Levantine prototypes of the Tell Siran bottle are evidenced by a 
series of twelve horizontally ribbed alabastron-shaped gold bottles from the 
Nimrud royal tombs (IM 105833-105843) and one (?) stopper with granu- 
lated decoration. The largest one (IM 105893) has two handles fixed to a 
chain which presumably served to attach a lid. The largest example of three 
similar bottles in rock crystal from the more recently assembled Kourion 
‘Treasure, Cyprus, has comparable chain, lid and stopper in gold. Apparently, 
these Phoenician prototypes not only inspired the profusion of glass (-paste) 


alabastra, but also occasional imitations in metal the most famous being king 
Aminadabs bottle discussed here. (my italics) 


Our bottle then, is a bronze version of an influential Phoenician type. 
An example of a Phoenician alabastron with a smooth body, like the Am- 
monite bottle, is shown in Uberti.$ The Phoenician examples available to 
me are closer to the Ammonite botte than the alabastra of Egyptian origin 
and influence which are derived from a ‘bag shaped’ alabastron, or the 
miscellaneous Mesopotamian-produced examples. Writing of the Phoeni- 


4 Aufrecht 1989, p. 207. The same criticism can be made of the suggestion cited in 
Jackson 1980, p. 57. 

64 Cook 1999, .م‎ 

6% I am grateful to Dr Gubel for generously allowing me to quote from his forthcoming 
study. I have omitted the footnotes which were supplied to cross-reference the statements of 
fact. 

56 Uberti 1988, p. 541. Other examples, with the same slimline body, but with small han- 
dles, are depicted on p. 548. 

7 Oppenheim et al. 1970, pp. 176-178. 

5 The Mesopotamian pieces invariably have handles, and are broader towards the base. In 
addition to those from Nimrud referred to above, see the miscellaneous Iraqi pieces of 
Oppenheim et al. 1970, pp. 168-170. 
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cian flasks, Uberti remarks that these bottles were considered valuable, and 
were supplied to an élite market. Their value was derived not only from 
their intrinsic workmanship, but also from their being filled with balsamic 
oils and with perfumes.® Alabastra have been found in the Burnt Palace of 
Sargon II, dating from the late eighth or the seventh century BCE." Per- 
haps the best known Mesopotamian example of an alabastron is the ‘Sargon 
vase of the late seventh century BCE.” It has two very short engraved 
cuneiform inscriptions: E.GAL "MAN.DU ‘Palace of (male determinative) 
Sargon’ and MAN KUR AS ‘King of Assyria’.”* Its shape is apparently very 
similar to a slightly earlier rock crystal alabastron of Egyptian provenance.” 
This artefact is not a close parallel to the slim Tell Siran bottle, but it was a 
royal piece, and it bears an engraved inscription: it illustrates the artistic 
ideas circulating in the region. 

I will briefly mention the alabastron in the Greek world, only to differ- 
entiate it. Cook treats the Etruscocorinthian alabastron as being a phenom- 
enon of the Orientalizing period, and dates its floruit to 630-540 BCE.”4 
The faience alabastra reproduced in Webb are possibly Greek, Phoenician 
or Egyptian.” None of these have any text.^ Guralnick concludes that 
Egyptian alabaster alabastra were imported into Greece in the seventh cen- 
tury BCE, and that the earliest Greek alabastra were made in that century.” 
The Phoenician examples are more relevant for us as they come from a 
Northwest Semitic culture which was flourishing in the period when the 
Tell Siran bottle was made. 

The possibility of a connection between Ammon and Phoenicia is not 
implausible. The Heshbon Ostracon, if it is accepted as Ammonite, reads in 
line 4: 

bay gbl... The sons of GbI/? 

9 Uberti 1988, p. 545. 

7° Oppenheim et al. 1970, pp. 154—156, and for the possibility that Syrian or perhaps 
Phoenician glassmakers were at work in Assyria (together with Mesopotamians), see p. 209. 

7 A small but good colour illustration of one aspect is found in Collon 1995, p. 174. 

7 Oppenheim er al. 1970, p. 218 and figure 17. 

7 Oppenheim et al. 1970, p. 218. 

74 Cook 1999, pp. 142-143. For further remarks on the alabastron, see p. 222. There, Cook 
seems to treat the Etruscocorinthian exemplars as imitations of slightly earlier Corinthian 
ware. 

75 Guralnick 1997, p. 129, observes that we do not know whether the faience located in 
Greece is Egyptian or only Egyptianizing, or who made it: Greeks, Syrians, Phoenicians, 
Cypriotes, or unknown craftsmen. 

76 Webb 1978, pp. I-10, on Egypt in the development of the Mediterranean faience indus- 
try. However, it is impossible to determine which culture was responsible for the alabastra il- 
lustrated there. Perhaps in places such as Rhodes specialised crafts were international, even if 
only for certain periods. 


77 Guralnick 1997, p. 134. 
7 Aufrecht 1989, p. 199. For discussion of the ostracon, see pp. 199-201. 
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It is not certain that gb/ here represents Byblos: the inscription provides 
no helpful context, being very short. However, an Ammonite seal inscrip- 
tion reads: 

*bndb š nd/r l'&«tr»t bsdn 
tbrkh 


Abinadab who has vowed to AS<tar>te in Sidon, may she bless him?? 


This connection between Ammon and Phoenicia is possibly significant. 
It is known that the Phoenicians were important middlemen in the ancient 
bronze trade.*? 

To conclude, it seems to me that the shape of the Tell Siran bottle indi- 
cates that it was meant to be understood as the container of something pre- 
cious. I think we can say that the contents of these unguent flasks were 
more valuable than wine, which came in much larger containers. It was, so 
to speak, a prestige container. Together with a consideration of the contents 
of the bottle, it seems to me that it is very unlikely the bottle ever contained 
wine. This alone would cast doubt on the standard interpretations of the 
text. I am unable to solve the riddle of the inscription, although some con- 
jectures have been floated here, in the alternative. Better Semitists than I 
will make headway if they are not constrained by the conviction that the 
text has the imbibing of wine in mind. 
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Fig. 1 The Ammonite Bottle and Phoenician Flasks 


Annotated drawing of the Ammonite bottle, showing the inscription; annotations circle 
the word dividers. The drawing by Bert Devries, figure 1, .م‎ 120, Fawzi Zayadine and Henry 
O. Thompson 1973, “The Ammonite Inscription from Tell Siran”, Berytus, 22: 115-140. Copy- 
right in the drawing probably held by Mr Devries and Berytus. Annotations to the drawing 
made by the author. 
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Abstract 


The history of relationships around the mid-fourth millennium BC between east- 
ern Anatolia and Transcaucasia is still poorly understood, especially in its earlier 
stages. The latest results of the excavations at Arslantepe and Sos Hóyük are of 
invaluable importance in clarifying the subject. A set of ceramic analyses recently 
carried out on selected contexts from the Late Chalcolithic Phase VII at 
Arslantepe and from the Late Chalcolithic Phase VA at Sos Hüyük, have thrown 
new light on these eastern Anatolian cultural dynamics. Assisting our interpreta- 
tion are radiocarbon readings from certain Georgian and Armenian settlements 
that provide a new and different perspective on the Kuro-Araks culture and on 
its relationships with the nearby regions. The result is a framework within which 
the Upper Euphrates valley, north-eastern Anatolia and Transcaucasus were in- 
volved in reciprocal interaction from the middle of the fourth millennium BC.” 


* | wish to thank the following people for the help and kindness showed me in the devel- 
opment of this research and for allowing me to work on the materials they have excavated or 
for which they are responsible: Prof. Antonio Sagona and Dr. Claudia Sagona (University of 
Melbourne), co-directors of the archaeological excavations in Sos Héyiik, who also provided 
the radiocarbon reading from Didube; Prof. Marcella Frangipane (Universita degli Studi di 
Roma “La Sapienza”), director of the archaeological excavations in Arslantepe-Malatya; Dr 
Ruben Badalyan and Doc. Pavel Avetissian (Institute of Archaeology and Ethnography of Ar- 
menia) for material from Aparan III and T’alin (radiocarbon dates and samples included); 
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The latest results of archaeological excavations at Arslantepe and Sos 
Hóyük have produced new and interesting insights into the developments 
of the mid-fourth millennium BC relational dynamics among the commu- 
nities of Eastern Anatolia and on their connections with Transcaucasus. 

The two settlements are located in different areas of Eastern Anatolia 
(Fig. 1). Arslantepe is on the Upper Euphrates valley, a border region 
linked, during the fourth millennium, to the Syro-Mesopotamian sphere of 
influence. Sos Hóyük is in the Erzurum region, the north-eastern sector of 
Anatolia, a few kilometres from the Araks valley and traditionally in closer 
contact with the Kuro-Araks communities of Transcaucasus. Their different 
histories and geographies mirror diversified developments whether from 
cultural or socio-political points of view. 


Historical Outline 


From the second quarter of the fourth millennium BC, the community 
of Arslantepe and probably all the major centres of the Elazig and Malatya 
area saw the construction of a complex social system founded on forms of 
internal stratification and on the emergence of political élites. These must 
have exerted their power through a differentiated access to resources, and 
through forms of control and administration over some sectors of produc- 
tion and probably through a policy of display of wealth and status which 
was encouraged by the participation in trade and exchange routes. 

The archaeological evidence during this time at some settlements in the 
Upper Euphrates valley shows the presence of rich burials, such as those in 
Korucutepe,' and of monumental buildings of official and religious func- 
tion such as those excavated in Arslantepe. In the latter site, a large and ar- 
ticulated building whose rooms were embellished with wall paintings and 
mud or mud-brick columns was excavated on the western slope of the hill, 
which must have been one of the highest places in the settlement at that 
time.” The radiocarbon readings from the structure overlap between 3644 
and 3531 cal. BC,3 which is between the Late Chalcolithic 3 and 4, according 
to the regional chronological framework proposed for this phase.* 


the late Dr Tamaz Kiguradze, Dr Lili Glonti, Dr Marine Ketzkhoveli and Dr Mindia 
Dialabadze (State Museum of Georgia, Tbilisi) for the Beerikldeebi and Didube ceramic ma- 
terials. The radiocarbon analyses from the settlement of T'alin were carried out by Dr Gior- 
gio Belluomini (Istituto per le Tecnologie Applicate ai Beni Culturali, CNR Area di Ricerca 
di Montelibretti). 

* Van Loon 1978, pp. 10-1. 

2 Frangipane 1993, pp. 139-142. 

3 Di Nocera 2000, tab. 1. 

* Rothman 2001, tab. 1.1, 1.2; Wright 2001, p. 125. 
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The second structure is a temple (Fig. 2) that is later than the columned 
building, which should represent a stage of transition between the Late 
Chalcolithic Phase VII and the following Late Uruk Phase VIA (between 
Late Chalcolithic 4 and 5 of the regional chronology)’. It is a monumental 
structure, built on a stone platform, with a tripartite plan, whose main 
room (A900), 18 m long, is decorated with niches at the four angles and has 
traces of wall paintings; a podium at its centre confirms its ceremonial func- 
tions. Among the findings, thousands of sherds of mass-produced bowls in 
Chaff-faced ware, together with fragments of cretula, attest the presence of 
administrative practices connected to activities of storage and distribution 
of goods and food. These activities were controlled and carried out by the 
personnel attached to the temple organisation and which must have taken 
place in the ceremonial building. 

A few metres north-east of the temple, a multiroom complex with thick 
walls, seems to be in close connection with the former. Its dimensions sug- 
gest that it could have been used as a store-room, but traces of ochre, obsid- 
ian arrowheads, fragments of stones and minerals speak for the presence of 
activities connected to the production of handicraft. 7 

These data fit quite well into an interpretative framework that sees the 
emergence, in the Elazig and Malatya regions from the second quarter of 
the fourth millennium, of complex social and administrative systems, in 
close cultural, economic and political connection with the polities of north- 
ern Mesopotamia and northern Syria. This view is also strengthened by the 
strong similarities of the pottery production with that of the Syro-Mesopo- 
tamian area. 

Most of the pottery belongs to the so-called Chaff-Faced horizon that is 
widespread among the Syrian and North-Mesopotamian communities. It 
bears similarities not only in the manufacturing traditions, characterised by 
the employment of a great amount of straw inclusions in the paste that are 
clearly visible on the surfaces, but also in the typological and functional 
pottery repertoire. The Chaff-Faced ware, the adoption of new manufactur- 
ing techniques, such as the slow wheel and flint scraping, together with 
forms of mass production and the strong formal standardisation of the ves- 
sels, have been interpreted as the result of the emergence of a new organisa- 
tion of pottery production. The aim was to economise and speed up the 
manufacturing process in the hands of crafts specialists.’ In the middle of 


5 Frangipane 20013, p. 330. 

6 Frangipane 20013, pp. 328—329; Frangipane 2001, pp. 2-3. 
7 Frangipane zoora, p. 329. 

* Palmieri 1985, pp. 193-194. 
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the fourth millennium, Syro-Anatolian communities show, together with 
the emergence of a more stable stratification of society, a re-structuration of 
some sectors of production towards forms of a more specialised organisa- 
tion. 

The Erzurum region, as far as is known today, was not involved in the 
same political and cultural processes as those of the Upper Euphrates valley. 
It has been recently observed that this area was in close connection with the 
cultural developments of Transcaucasus since the Chalcolithic age.? The 
only settlement in this region bearing clear evidence of a fourth millennium 
occupation is Sos Héyiik, located 40 km east of the city of Erzurum. Ac- 
cording to the latest radiocarbon data available from the site, the lowest lev- 
els, excavated in an exploratory trench, should be dated around 3500 cal. 
BC. The earliest levels consist of burnt floors and domestic structures 
(among them loci 3780 and 3779, which will be discussed later), covered by 
a great 2.5 m large curved wall built on stone foundations." The function 
and meaning of this structure within the spatial organisation of the site is 
not yet clear. It does not seem to have marked the end of the settlement and 
it is possible that it was connected to an internal subdivision of the local 
community, having functional or socio-political nature." Levels of occupa- 
tion consisting of plastered floors (locus 4279) and domestic structures (loci 
3766, 3768 and 3770), with fixtures such as circular hearths and portable 
andirons, were found on both sides of the wall. According to the excava- 
tors, sometime around 3100, a sector of the wall collapsed and was obliter- 
ated, for a short lapse of time, by other domestic structures. Among them, a 
clearly delineated floor and a round house with a circular hearth built into 
its centre, the two sigma date (Beta—135362) of a pit cutting into the round 
house is 3345-2915 cal. BC. After the destruction of the round house, a 
new phase of reconstruction of the circular wall has been recorded which 
did not last for very long, probably until 3000 BC; the date which marks 
the initial stage of the following Phase VB and the beginning of the EB I. 

The Late Chalcolithic pottery from Sos Héyiik has been described as 
comprising a mixture of features, both in terms of pottery groups and typo- 
logical repertoires that borrowed from or were strongly influenced by the 
Transcaucasian Chalcolithic tradition and by the later Kuro-Araks culture." 


? Kiguradze and Sagona 2003. 

19 Sagona 2000, p. 332. 

Sagona and Sagona 2000, p. 58. 

Sagona and Sagona 2000, p. 59. 

3 Sagona and Sagona 2000, pp. 59-60; Kiguradze and Sagona 2003. 
^ Sagona and Sagona 2001, pp. 60-61. 

5 Kiguradze and Sagona 2003. 
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As far as the Transcaucasian region is concerned, a recent study by 
T. Kiguradze and A. Sagona has emphasised the emergence, at the end of 
the first half of the fourth millennium BC, of a transitional Proto Kuro- 
Araks phase. This would have bridged chronologically the latest stages of 
the Late Chalcolithic with the proper Kuro-Araks phenomenon. This phase 
would have also seen a reorganisation of the local communities towards an 
economic and social model that will characterise the following Kuro-Araks 
settlements. Among these changes, the broadening of territorial occupation 
towards the uplands, which could have allowed a wider range of exploita- 
tion of more dispersed resources. What is more, scanty remains, one-level 
occupation sites, pit horizons, traces of wattle and daub structures and the 
widespread employment of peculiar domestic fixtures such as portable andi- 
rons, may reflect non-sedentary and unstable forms of use and occupation 
of the region by groups or communities involved in transhumance prac- 
tices.” As far as the pottery is concerned, it is possible to observe the coex- 
istence between the earlier Chalcolithic wares and a new kind of pottery 
that foreshadows the later Kuro-Araks production in terms of manufactur- 
ing techniques (burnishing), shapes, profiles and attached functional ele- 
ments (handles). This is attested at sites such as Beerikldeebi V, Samshvilde 
I, Treli and Grmakhevistavi. It is not yet clear when it is possible to assess 
the beginning of the Kuro-Araks culture in Transcaucasus, but I think that 
a high chronology, sometime around 3600-3500 BC, as has been proposed 
by G. Kavtaradze," could be a feasible starting date. 

Despite the cultural, social and developmental differences between the 
Elazig-Malatya, Erzurum and Transcaucasian regions, the latest results from 
the most recent Late Chalcolithic levels at Arslantepe (VII) and Sos VA 
throw new light on the connections and reciprocal relationships between 
the communities of these areas around the beginning of the second half of 
the fourth millennium. 


Arslantepe VII 


In the fill and on the floors of the temple and of the multi-room com- 
plex, a handful of fragments of burnished wares together with a fine/ 
semifine grit-tempered wheel-made ware, have been recovered. These 
groups of pottery, four in all, had never been detected in previous studies 


1 Kiguradze 2000, pp. 321-322. 
7 Kiguradze and Sagona 2003. 
185 Kavtaradze 1983, pp. 82-104, tab. 2. 
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on this phase, probably because these works had focused onto the early and 
middle levels of Phase VII. In these latter levels, pottery is represented by 
Chaff-faced ware, subdivided into a Chaff-faced coarse ware (TGC) and 
Chaff-faced smooth ware (RIB), the latter characterised by a red-orange 
slightly burnished slip, and by kitchen ware.” 

It has been observed that the appearance in the temple and in the adja- 
cent multi-roomed complex of red-black, monochrome and black bur- 
nished wares as well as of wheel-made fine pottery which do not belong to 
the groups of the above mentioned Chaff-faced tradition, mark a close con- 
nection and a strong continuity with the following VIA pottery materials 
and give further confirmation that these buildings should be dated to the 
latest levels of Phase VII? 

The three burnished ware groups, which have been detected, are the fol- 
lowing: the red-black, the monochrome and the black. The first reason why 
they stand out from the bulk is that they do not belong to the Chaff-faced 
tradition. Together with vegetal inclusions, a good amount of grit temper is 
always present, usually making the clay more gritty/sandy. Macroscopically, 
there are no clear qualitative differences, in the composition and nature of 
the inclusions, among the three types of pottery, but some quantitative di- 
versity can be detected. Red-black burnished ware seems to have a higher 
percentage of chaff inclusions compared with the monochrome and the 
black variety, with the latter having almost exclusively mineral inclusions 
(and the walls of the black pots are usually thinner than the others). Second 
is the careful burnishing of the surfaces, a treatment that is always executed 
externally and more rarely on the internal surfaces, which are more often 
slightly smoothed. The main differentiation between the three groups of 
wares is related to the colours of the surfaces. 

The surfaces of the monochrome ware (same colour internally and exter- 
nally) cover a wide range of colours going from red (5R 3/3, 3/4; 2.5YR 5/6, 
4/6) to reddish brown (2.5YR 4/3, 4/4; SYR 4/4, 5/4, 6/3, 6/4), brown 
(7.5YR 5/2, 5/3, 5/43 10YR 5/3, 5/4), light brown (10YR 6/3, 6/4, 7/4), pink 
(SYR 6/6, 6/8, 7/6; 7.5YR 6/6, 6/4, 7/6, 7/4), yellow (10YR 7/8, 8/6) and 
grey (SYR 4/2; 7.5YR 6/2, 7/1; 10YR 5/1, 5/2, 6/2, 7/2). The cross-section of 
the sherds usually has a black/dark grey core, while the external parts tend 
to be lighter, as they get closer to the surfaces. 

The vessels in red-black burnished ware are characterised by the typical 
bichromy between the external and internal surfaces of the same pot. One 


3 Trufelli 1994, .م‎ 253. The following abbreviations are used in this paper: TGC — tornita 
grezza chaff /wheel-made coarse chaff; RIB — rossa ingubbiata brunita/ red-slipped and bur- 
nished; SF — semifina/ semi-fine. 

2 Frangipane 20013, 329—330. 
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of the surfaces is always black, whereas the other one covers a colour range 
from red (10R 4/3, 4/4, 4/8, 5/8; 2.5YR 4/2, 5/6, 5/8, 6/6, 6/8) through red- 
dish brown (2.5YR 4/4, 5/3, 5/4, 6/4; SYR 5/3, 5/4, 6/4), and brown (SYR 4/ 
6; 7.5YR 4/2, 5/3, 5/4; 10YR 5/3, 5/4), to light brown (7.5YR 6/3, 6/4; 10YR 
7/4) and pink (SYR 6/6, 6/8; 7.5YR 6/2, 6/6, 7/2, 7/3, 7/4). It is important 
to note that in most of the cases this bichromy has an alternate pattern, i.e. 
the black colour characterises the external surfaces of the closed forms and 
the internal surfaces of the open ones. But fragments of open forms with a 
"fixed pattern", that is black external surfaces, have also been recovered. The 
alternate pattern is a scheme that will characterise all the red-black bur- 
nished ware of the following Late Uruk and EB I phases of the whole Elazig 
and Malatya region. The cross-section of the pots in red-black burnished 
ware is often totally black, but in some cases the cross-section observes the 
same bichromy as that of the surfaces. In the case of the black ware, both 
the internal and the external surfaces are black and the section varies in col- 
our between black and dark grey. 

The presence of the red-black burnished pottery (but not of the black 
and monochrome wares) has already been noticed in earlier studies," but 
these observations have not been supported by analyses on their quantita- 
tive incidence in relation to the rest of the ceramic bulk. In order to under- 
stand this issue better, a weighing and counting operation of the sherds 
from the fillings and from the floors of the temple and of the multi-room 
complex has been carried out. Owing to the huge amount of pottery, the 
analysis from the temple has been numerical only. 


The Temple 


A9oo: This is the central and main room of the building where, presum- 
ably, the rituals were carried out. Here, 17096 sherds have been counted 
and among them 83 (0.48%) belong to the red-black, black and mono- 
chrome groups (Fig. 3). The red-black burnished ware is represented by 56 
fragments (0.32%) that belong to jars and in minor quantities to open 
forms. This is followed by the black burnished ware, with 14 fragments 
(0.8%) also belonging to open and closed shapes, and by the monochrome 
ware, the least common, represented by 15 fragments (0.796). Most of the 
sherds of A900 are made up of Chaff-faced ware belonging to mass-pro- 
duced bowls in Chaff-faced coarse ware (TGC) with 13566 pieces (80%), it 
is followed by 2407 fragments (14%) in Chaff-faced smooth ware (RIB) and 
by 1037 pieces (6%) in kitchen pottery. The least common class is the 
wheel-made semi-fine ware (SF) with five fragments only (0.02%). 


= Frangipane 2000, pp. 443—444; Frangipane 20013, p. 330. 
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A932: This is a small room forming the south-eastern corner of the 
building; here 6120 fragments have been counted and among them 19 
(0.31%) belong to the three groups of burnished wares (Fig. 4). The most 
common one is the red-black burnished ware with 13 fragments (0.21%), 
followed by the monochrome with five fragments (0.08%) and by the black 
ware with one single fragment (0.01%). Among the diagnostic sherds, one 
fragment of a monochrome bowl with a knob, and the wall of a red-black 
jar with two knobs are worth mentioning. The rest of the pottery articu- 
lates in 5336 (87%) fragments in Chaff-faced coarse ware (TGC) mainly 
belonging to mass-produced bowls. The remnant is represented by 746 
fragments (12%) in Chaff-faced smooth ware (RIB) and by 39 fragments in 
kitchen pottery (1%). 


The Multi-Room Complex 


A more detailed analysis, including the weight, has been carried out in 
the multi-room complex adjacent to the temple. There are at least four 
rooms (A842, A848, A850 and A858) which are characterised by an elon- 
gated rectangular/trapezoidal shape. At least two floors have been discov- 
ered in each of the rooms, suggesting that the structure may have been built 
in the same phase as the temple, but that its use may have lasted longer. It is 
important to stress that fragments of the three burnished wares have been 
found both on the lower and on the upper floors. Of the four rooms, three 
of them, Ze. A848, A850 and A858, have been submitted to a contextual 
analysis. 

A848: Seems to have been the central room, roughly NW-SE oriented 
and measuring 2 x 6.5 m; 3249 sherds have been counted (Fig. 5), whose 
total weight is 61370 gm. Forty-six fragments (1.41%) belong to the red- 
black, black and monochrome burnished wares, accounting for a total 
weight of 711 gm (1.15%). Among the three burnished ware groups, the 
most common is the monochrome, with 18 sherds (0.5596), it is followed by 
the red-black ware with 16 fragments (0.4996) and by the black pottery 
with 12 units (0.3696). As has already been observed in A9oo and in A932, 
the greater part of the pottery is represented by Chaff-faced coarse ware 
(TGC) (mass-produced bowls) with 1705 fragments (5296), followed by 
kitchen pottery with 799 sherds (2596) and by Chaff-faced smooth ware 
(RIB) with 610 fragments (1996). In the computation of the weight (Fig. 6), 
the TGC ware is the heaviest, with 31030 gm (50%), followed by the 
kitchen pottery with 19363 gm (32%) and by the RIB with 9232 gm (15%). 
Some changes in the group of the burnished wares have been noticed. Their 
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total weight is 711 gm; the red-black ware is the heaviest (363 gm) (0.59%), 
followed by the monochrome with 255 gm (0.41%) and by the black ware 
with 93 gm (0.15%). Despite their minor numerical quantity, the sherds in 
red-black burnished ware are heavier than the monochrome ones and it is 
possible that in this room the red-black pots were bigger than those in 
monochrome pottery. Among the diagnostic sherds, the pots in mono- 
chrome and black burnished ware are jars, while the red-black pots articu- 
late in jars and open forms. An interesting fragment in monochrome ware 
(1oYR 5/1) consists of a wall of a jar with a pierced lug, a typical feature of 
the Transcaucasusn vessels of the Kuro-Araks culture (Fig. 12: 1). 

A850: This is the westernmost room of the complex; trapezoidal in plan 
it measures between 10 and 12 m in length and between 4 and 5 m in width. 
In the centre, a circular hearth suggests a different function of this room 
from the adjacent ones. The amount of pottery found in A850 consists of 
5604 fragments (Fig. 7), whose total weight is 111418 gm. The number of 
sherds belonging to the three burnished wares is 119 (2.16%), whose weight 
is 1847 gm (1.68%). The most common pottery of the group is the red- 
black burnished ware (80 fragments) (1.42%), followed by the black ware 
(28 units) (0.49%) and by the monochrome (11 pieces) (0.19%). Jars and 
open forms have been recognised in all the three groups and as far as the 
red-black burnished group is concerned, two fragments of an open shape 
have a black external surface, representing samples of the fixed bichrome 
pattern. The rest of the ceramic material is made up of 2713 fragments of 
Chaff-faced coarse ware (TGC) (49%), followed by the Chaff-faced smooth 
ware (RIB) (1190 fragments) (22%), by the kitchen pottery (1189 pieces) 
(22%) and by the wheel-made fine ware (SF) with 274 fragments (5%). The 
same order is mirrored in the weight computation (Fig. 8). Among the bur- 
nished wares, the red-black is the heaviest with 1414 gm (1.26%), followed 
by the black ware with 316 gm (0.28%) and by the monochrome ware with 
117 gm (0.10%). The Chaff-faced coarse ware makes up the heaviest part of 
the bulk (51943 gm) (47%), followed by the kitchen pottery (31808 gm) 
(29%), by the Chaff-faced smooth ware (RIB) (20852 gm) (19%) and by the 
wheel-made semi-fine ware (SF) with 3371 gm (3%). 

A858: This room seems to be the continuation of A848, it is 2 m wide 
and 5 long, and is separated by the latter through a wall which may have 
been built in a later phase. When the pottery analysis was undertaken, the 
whole room was not completely brought to light. The total amount of 
sherds found in A858 is 2513 (Fig. 9), 41 of which (1.6196) belong to the 
burnished wares group. Among them, the red-black is the most common 
with 32 fragments (1.2796), followed by the monochrome ware with five 
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pieces (0.19%) and by the black burnished ware with four units (0.15%). 
Closed and open forms in monochrome and red-black burnished ware have 
been recognised and among them fragments of a pithos in red-black ware. 
The rest of the pottery materials shows the usual prevalence of the Chaff- 
faced coarse ware (TGC) with 1474 fragments (58%), followed by the 
Chaff-faced smooth ware (RIB) with 566 fragments (22%), by the kitchen 
pottery with 418 fragments (17%) and by the wheel made semifine ware 
(SF) with 14 fragments only (1%). The computation of the weight of the 
burnished wares (Fig. 10) shows a sharp increase of red-black pottery with 
3127 gm (6.44%), while the weight of both the monochrome (45 gm) 
(0,09%) and the black pottery (40 gm) (0.08%) is rather exiguous. The 
weight of the other classes partially mirrors what has already been observed 
in the numerical computation. The heaviest one is the Chaff-faced coarse 
ware with 27349 gm (57%), followed by the kitchen pottery with 9440 gm 
(20%), by the Chaff-faced smoothed ware (RIB) with 8384 gm. (17%) and 
by the wheel-made fine ware (SF) with 111 gm (0.22%). What is worth not- 
ing is the weight of red-black pottery, which reaches the highest rate ever 
recorded in the contexts of Phase VII analysed so far. This imbalance could 
be explained by the big dimensions of the pots in red-black burnished ware, 
as in the case of the above mentioned pithos. 

A cross comparison of the contextual analyses above described, shows 
that the amount of the red-black, monochrome and black burnished wares 
is higher in the multi-room complex than in the temple, a datum which 
could be related to the different functions of the two buildings and to the 
role and related meanings which were ascribed to the three groups of bur- 
nished wares. What can be excluded, is that the three kinds of pottery were 
used in the practices of redistribution of food and rations that took place 
within or in the vicinity of the temple, which were carried out by the bowls 
in Chaff-faced coarse ware (TGC). Examining the results of the weight of 
the three burnished wares (whose percentages of incidence are always 
higher than the numerical ones) and the fact that their typologies are often 
represented by closed shapes, it is possible to assume that their functions 
were more related to the storage and conservation of foods and products, 
rather than to their consumption. This hypothesis could also be confirmed 
by the greater incidence of the burnished ware groups in the multi-room 
complex rather than in the temple where it is possible that goods were con- 
sumed and not stored. 

According to the data gathered so far, it is clear that the role of the red- 
black, black and monochrome wares within the public area of the settle- 
ment was secondary in relation to the other classes of production (Chaff 
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faced coarse ware (TGC), Chaff-faced smooth ware (RIB) and kitchen pot- 
tery). It would have been extremely interesting to compare the ceramic data 
from the public buildings with those from the contemporaneous private 
and domestic structures, in order to check possible different rates of inci- 
dence and distribution. Remains of what have been interpreted as domestic 
structures were revealed on the north-eastern sector of the mound,” but no 
trace of the burnished wares has been detected. This evidence can be ex- 
plained by their earlier date (a synchronism with the columned building 
has been proposed?) in comparison to the temple and the multi-roomed 
building. 

Unfortunately, mineralogical or petrographical analyses of the red-black, 
monochrome and black burnished fragments from the levels of Arslantepe 
VII have not been carried out. It is not clear yet if they were produced 
within the local circuits of manufacture or if they were imported from other 
centres of the Malatya area or from totally different regions, like north-east- 
ern Anatolia or Transcaucasus. 

As has already been pointed out by M. Frangipane, it is meaningful that 
the latest moments of Phase VII in Arslantepe, which mark a new stage of 
development in its internal and external relationships, coincide with the 
appearance of pots belonging to new and different ceramic traditions (Fig. 
12). Whether they were imported from other communities or locally pro- 
duced, they are in any case the result of the enrichment and widening of 
the local cultural substrate as the effect of a growing web of human rela- 
tionships, exchange transitions and trade relations with neighbouring re- 
gions. We do not know as yet, if the pots in the three burnished groups 
were destined to specific functions, such as containing special kinds of liq- 
uids and products, or if their different shapes, colours and manufacturing 
technologies may have been themselves a symbolic means of connotation of 
the meanings and significance of their contents. 

The latest stage of Phase VII in Arslantepe is an important phase of 
socio-political development of the local community. The construction of a 
big temple where administrative operations were carried out, signal the 
emergence of a power élite in political connection with the centres of the 
Syro-Mesopotamian region. South of the Taurus range around 3400 BC, 
the Uruk economic-political expansion is already attested in a different 
range of situations, witnessed by Mesopotamian cultural influences affect- 
ing the local substrate, the presence of southern groups face to face with 
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local communities or the first foundations of commercial outposts. The 
Upper Euphrates Valley, was part of this complex set of political and eco- 
nomic relations with the Syrian and southern Mesopotamian centres, offer- 
ing a wide range of important and precious raw materials like metals and 
wood. At the same time, this region may have also worked as a point of 
departure for the construction of further contacts with more distant re- 
gions, such as central and north-eastern Anatolia or Transcaucasus. The ap- 
pearance of the burnished wares of non-local tradition at the end of Phase 
VII in Arslantepe, may have been the direct or mediated result of the con- 
struction of a new and autonomous network of connection and exchange 
relationships, which was being built north of the Taurus range, slowly but 
progressively, among the regions of Anatolia and probably also with 
Transcaucasus. 


Sos Hóyük VA 


The Sos Hóyük ceramic assemblage has already been dealt with in previ- 
ous works, where it has been subdivided into three main groups, different 
in firing, texture, clay composition, surface colour and surface treatment.” 

The first group is termed Sioni-like pottery because of its similarities 
with the production coming from the eponym Transcaucasian Chalcolithic 
site. The pots seem to have been fired at relatively high temperatures but 
not completely oxidizing, as the cross section shows (the core is pale grey). 
The clay has mineral inclusions of small and middle dimensions and sur- 
faces are often smoothed and brick red in colour (10R 4/6, 4/8; 2.5YR 4/6, 
4/8). 

The second group, which will be called drab ware, is relatively common 
in the north-eastern Anatolian Late Chalcolithic contexts. Clay, together 
with mineral inclusions, has a good amount of vegetal temper and the cross 
section shows a black or dark grey core. Surfaces, sometimes smoothed or 
lightly burnished, are usually light in colour, ranging from light brown 
(SYR 6/3, 6/4; 7.5YR 6/3, 6/4; I0YR 5/2, 6/3, 6/4) to brown (7.5YR 5/4; 
IOYR 5/3). 

The third group, which will be called here, monochrome ware, bears 
strong similarities with the Kuro-Araks ware of Transcaucasus. Surfaces are 
accurately burnished, sometimes slipped, ranging in colour from pink (s YR 
6/8; 7.5 YR 6/6) to light brown (7.5YR 6/3, 6/4; 10YR 6/3, 6/4, 7/3), brown 


23 Sagona and Sagona 2000, p. 60; Kiguradze and Sagona 2003. 
2 Kiguradze 2000, .م‎ 
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(7.5YR 4/2, 4/3, 5/3, 5/4; 10YR 5/3, 5/4), reddish brown (SYR 5/4, 5/6) and 
grey GoYR 4/2, 5/2). The cross section of the monochrome pots has a black 
or dark grey core, with extremities reaching progressively the same colour as 
the external surfaces, the paste is prevalently gritty with minor quantities of 
vegetal inclusions. 

In order to facilitate the comparison with the analyses carried out in 
Arslantepe, I decided to add two groups more, which are probably sub- 
groups of the monochrome ware. The fourth group is the red-black bur- 
nished ware. It does not differ from the monochrome ware described above, 
apart from the typical contrastive bichrome pattern between the external 
and the internal surface colours of the same pot. The difference between 
the red-black burnished ware from Sos Hóyük and the one from Arslantepe 
is that the former has always a fixed pattern, that is black external surfaces 
no matter whether they belong to closed or open forms, while the internal 
ones range in colour from red/ reddish brown (2.5YR 5/6, 5/8; SYR 4/6, 4/8, 
5/6, 5/8) to pink (SYR 6/6, 7/6), to light brown (10YR 7/2, 7/3). 

The fifth group is the black burnished ware, whose paste is usually gritty, 
with fine and semi-fine inclusions, which, in the case of vessels of small di- 
mensions, are almost invisible. External surfaces are usually burnished, 
sometimes very accurately, while the internal ones are often not treated at 
all. The colour of the internal surfaces is usually black, but in some cases it 
is light grey (10YR 5/1, 5/2, 6/1, 6/2). The sherds in black burnished ware 
often have thin walls, suggesting that this pottery was employed for pots of 
small dimensions. 

According to A. and C. Sagona,” there is not a clear distribution, from 
the typological point of view, between ceramic groups and typologies. 
Among the functional classes singled out, it is important to mention jars 
with biconical profile, high shoulders and conical neck, characterised by a 
slight central thickening, which gives a peculiar profile, the so-called “swol- 
len neck"? (Fig. 11). It is important to observe that jars with swollen necks, 
in monochrome and red-black burnished ware belong also to the ceramic 
repertoire coming from the latest stages of Arslantepe VII (Fig. 12). 

Six stratigraphic units from the Phase VA, Ze. loci 3766, 3768, 3770, 
3779, 3780, 4279 have been examined, all of them belonging to the earliest 
phases of occupation, but not all are contemporaneous with each other. As 
has already been described, the Late Chalcolithic occupation so far discov- 
ered can be, very roughly, subdivided into a pre-wall phase, a wall construc- 
tion phase, a wall destruction phase and a wall reconstruction phase. The 


*7 Sagona and Sagona 2000, p. 62 
* Sagona and Sagona 2000, p. 62 
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radiocarbon readings available at the moment relate to a layer of the pre- 
wall phase dated between 3500 and 3105 cal. BC (2 sigma) (Beta—120452) 
and to a pit of the destruction wall phase (Beta—135362) dated between 3345 
and 2915 cal. BC (2 sigma). The relative chronology of the six /oci examined 
is the following: /oci 3780 and 3779 are the earliest and belong to the pre- 
wall phase, locus 4279 belongs to the wall construction phase and /oci 3766, 
3768 and 3770 superimpose on locus 4279, but still belong to the same 
phase. Merging the relative chronology with the absolute dates, the six loci 
should be later than 3500 BC and earlier than 3345 BC. 

Locus 3779: A room with a lime-plastered floor with traces of three post- 
holes.2? The total amount of sherds is 111, the monochrome ware is the most 
common with 6o fragments (5496), followed by the red-black burnished 
ware with 42. (3896), by the black burnished with 8 sherds (796) and by the 
drab ware with one single unit (196) (Fig. 13). The total weight is 3024 gm 
and no significant changes have been registered from the numerical compu- 
tation. The monochrome ware is the heaviest with 1834 gm (6196), followed 
by the red-black burnished ware with 1058 gm (3596), by the black ware 
with 126 gm (4%) and by the drab ware with 6 gm (0.19%) (Fig. 14). 
Among the diagnostic sherds, some rims of flat lids in monochrome pottery 
have been observed. 

Locus 3780: A room adjacent to locus 3779 and a circular hearth found 
on the floor might suggest a domestic function. 99 sherds have been 
counted, 71 of them in monochrome pottery (7296), 18 in red-black bur- 
nished ware (1896), nine in drab ware (996) and one in black burnished 
ware (1%) (Fig. 15). The total weight of the sherds is 1615 gm and the red- 
black burnished ware is much heavier than the other groups, that is 1065 
gm (66%). It is followed by the monochrome ware with 405 gm (25%), by 
the drab ware with 140 gm (996) and by the black burnished ware with 5 
gm only (0.3%) (Fig. 16). Worth noting is the heavy weight of the red- 
black burnished sherds (in relation to their exiguous number), which may 
suggest the presence of one or more thick walled pots, whose dimensions 
may have been quite large. A fragment of a portable andiron was found in 
this locus and among the diagnostic sherds, medium sized swollen neck 
jars, a bowl and some pieces of flat lids all in monochrome pottery have 
also been observed. 

Locus 4279: A burnt surface contemporaneous with the first construc- 
tion phase of the curved wall, it is located on the internal side of the circu- 
lar structure and a portable andiron has been found on the floor?? The 


2 Sagona and Sagona 2000, p. 58. 
3° Sagona and Sagona 2000, p. 59. 
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number of sherds coming from this unit is quite exiguous, 24 only, for a 
total weight of 1112 gm. Red-black and monochrome wares have the same 
number of pieces (11) (46% each), followed by the black and the Sioni 
wares, with one sherd each (4%) (Fig. 17). Monochrome ware is the heavi- 
est with 794 gm (71%), followed by the red-black burnished ware with 234 
gm (21%), by the Sioni with 74 gm (7%) and by the black burnished ware 
with 10 gm (1%) (Fig. 18). Among the diagnostic sherds there are one frag- 
ment of a flat lid in monochrome pottery and a wall of a jar in red-black 
pottery with a circular impressed (dimple) decoration. 

Locus 3766: Belongs to a three-room complex (together with locus 3760 
and locus 3770), that is later than locus 4279, but still contemporaneous 
with the first phase of construction of the curved wall. A circular hearth 
was among the fixtures of the room. The total amount of sherds is 15, 
whose total weight is 3450 gm. In this context, the most common ware is 
the Sioni, with 73 sherds (63%), followed by red-black with 17 fragments 
(15%), then monochrome with 11 (10%), and drab with 10 (9%) and finally 
black ware with four units (3%) (Fig. 19). The same order is mirrored in the 
computation of the weight, where the Sioni pottery is the heaviest with 
2450 gm (71%), followed by the red-black burnished ware with 478 gm 
(14%), monochrome ware with 296 gm (9%), drab with 182 gm (5%) and 
black with 44 gm (1%) (Fig. 20). Among the diagnostic sherds, a fragment 
in red-black burnished ware has a post-firing incised decoration with recti- 
linear motifs. 

Locus 3768: One of the rooms of the same complex as locus 3766; in this 
case a circular hearth was also found on the floor. The total number of frag- 
ments is 135, weighing 3596 gm. The most common class is drab ware with 
85 sherds (64%), followed, in sequence, by red-black burnished ware with 
29 (21%), monochrome ware with 18 units (13%) and finally black ware 
with three pieces (2%) (Fig. 21). The computation of the weight of the frag- 
ments mirrors the same order as the numerical one. Drab ware is the heavi- 
est with 2104 gm (58%), then red-black burnished ware with 990 gm 
(28%), monochrome ware with 416 gm (12%) and black ware with 86 gm 
(2%) (Fig. 22). Three fragments of medium sized swollen neck jars, one in 
red-black and two in drab ware have been counted, and it is also worth 
mentioning the neck of a small jar in black ware with thin walls, very fine 
inclusions and highly burnished surfaces. 

Locus 3770: Belongs to the same three-room complex as locus 3766 and 
3768 and another circular hearth was found on the floor. Sherds number 41 
in total, for a combined weight of 914 gm. The red-black burnished ware, 
with 15 fragments (37%), is the most common, followed by monochrome 
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ware with 12 pieces (29%), drab with 11 (27%) and black ware with three 
pieces (7%) (Fig. 23). Some differences can be noticed in the weight com- 
putation. The heaviest class is the monochrome ware with 368 gm (41%), 
then red-black burnished ware with 278 gm (30%), drab ware with 258 gm 
(28%) and black ware with 10 gm (1%) (Fig. 24). Monochrome ware is less 
numerous but heavier than the red-black burnished ware, suggesting that 
the monochrome pots were thicker, heavier and probably bigger than those 
in red-black burnished ware. Among the diagnostic sherds, three fragments 
of medium sized swollen-neck jars and two fragments of a flat lid in mono- 
chrome ware are worth mentioning. Two rims of a small bowl in black bur- 
nished ware and a fragment of a red-black pot with a post-firing incision 
consisting in small triangles with internal hatching are also part of the diag- 
nostic material. 

Some observations can be made in regard to these data. First, apart from 
locus 3766, not all the classes of pottery are always present in the same lo- 
cus. The most common groups are monochrome, red-black and the black 
burnished wares (found in all the six /oci), followed by drab ware (five /oci) 
and the rarest is the Sioni, detected in two /ocz. The class with the highest 
number of sherds is the monochrome ware with 183 fragments (35%), fol- 
lowed by the red-black pottery with 132 (25%), drab ware with 116 (22%), 
Sioni with 74 (14%) and black burnished ware with 20 (4%). It is interest- 
ing to note that despite its ubiquity, few sherds represent the latter group. 
An opposite situation is shown by the Sioni ware, which seems to be quite 
rare in most of the above analysed contexts, but when it is present, like in 
locus 3766, its numbers are large. It is possible to hypothesise that the di- 
versified incidence of these two wares could be related to their specific func- 
tions and to the activities carried out by the pots in each single context. As 
far as the rest of the pottery groups are concerned (monochrome, red-black 
and drab), their diachronical distribution is constant. 

The analysis of the six /oci confirms a non-precise functional and typo- 
logical differentiation among the ware groups, with a substantial overlap 
between shapes and classes of pottery. The only exceptions are represented 
by the black burnished pots, whose thin walls suggest a link with pots of 
small size, by trays that are generally in drab ware and by lids, which are 
always in monochrome ware. Closed shapes (jars) seem more common than 
open ones (bowls and trays). Taking into account these observations, de- 
spite the fact that neither mineralogical nor petrographical analyses have 
been undertaken on this lot of pottery, it is realistic to assess that the pro- 
duction encountered in the six /oci can be considered as local and probably 
related to a household level of production. No significant changes of the 
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five groups of wares in manufacturing and firing techniques and in the ty- 
pological repertoires have been observed, suggesting a long conservatism of 
similar traits, models and traditions of ceramic production that were largely 
shared through time. 

The comparison of the results from Arslantepe VII and Sos Héyiik VA 
stress the presence of both common (shared) aspects as well as differences. 
From the beginning of the second half of the fourth millennium BC, red- 
black, monochrome and black burnished wares appear both in north-east- 
ern Anatolia and in the Upper Euphrates valley. Despite their synchronic 
emergence, there is a sharp differentiation of their presence at Sos Héyiik 
and Arslantepe. This divergence may be due to local or non-local contexts 
of production and to the diversity of function and meaning of the pots 
and/or of the contexts of use. At Sos Héyiik, red-black, monochrome and 
black burnished wares should be seen as local productions, being widely 
employed for a broad range of tasks and functions. They all belong to local 
traditional ceramic assemblage, broadly shared by the whole community 
and widely produced by the single household units. The exiguous amount 
of the burnished wares in Arslantepe VII, which do not belong to the local 
repertoires of production, is more puzzling, suggesting a totally different 
perspective. The simplest explanation would be that they were not pro- 
duced at the site and instead were imported from different centres or from 
other regions. If they were produced at Arslantepe, they were not related to 
the specialised handicraft organisation attached to the temple (like for ex- 
ample the workshops of the mass-produced bowls in Chaff-faced ware). 
They may have been connected to other spheres of production, like the non 
specialised ones, which may have been those linked to the household/do- 
mestic level, where their presence could have been more numerous. Their 
scanty presence in the ceremonial and public buildings could be related to a 
non-specific utility of these containers and/or of their contents in the range 
of activities carried out in these official contexts. 


Transcaucasus 


In Transcaucasus, the Kuro-Araks culture seems already attested in the 
middle of the fourth millennium. T. Kiguradze and A. Sagona have called 
‘Proto Kuro-Araks’ the initial stages of the phenomenon, thus emphasising 
the presence of a formative period. In the middle of the fourth millennium, 
the Kuro-Araks communities seem already formed from the organisational 
and social point of view, and their material culture already shows those 
characterising features, which will be present in the following stages of de- 
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velopment. Among the few radiocarbon calibrated readings from the mid- 
dle of the fourth millennium BC available at the moment, there is one 
from the Kuro-Araks level (IV) at the Georgian settlement of Beerikldeebi, 
in Shida Kartli: 36824269 cal. BC (LE-2197).# The settlement of Bee- 
rikldeebi IV is characterised by huts built in the wattle and daub technique 
with round hearths on the floors. The pottery belongs to the Kuro-Araks 
tradition; it is exclusively of the monochrome group and not a single sherd 
in red-black burnished ware has been found. Together with Berikldeebi IV, 
there are some more Georgian settlements which can be dated to the ear- 
liest Kuro-Araks phase and among them Samshvilde I, Treli and Grma- 
khevistavi, which are all characterised by scanty evidences of occupation, 
such as pit horizons and traces of post-holes. The pottery found in all these 
earlier settlements belongs to the Kuro-Araks tradition and also in this case 
it is always monochrome (in Samshvilde I there is only one vessel in black 
burnished ware). 

In Armenia, the state of the documentation of the Kuro-Araks settle- 
ments of the earliest phase is still confused and too many /acunae hamper a 
clear understanding of the cultural developments of the local communities 
in the middle of the fourth millennium. More reliable information comes 
from some later Armenian settlements from which some calibrated readings 
are available. 

The first is Horom, in the Shirak region, where Kuro-Araks levels and a 
stone-cist grave have been brought to light. The tomb (1.30 x 1.20 m.) was 
built, paved and covered with tufa slabs; inside disarticulated human bones 
belong to no less than three individuals. The grave goods consisted of 
three pottery vessels, all of them in red-black burnished ware: two small 
bowls with sinuous profiles and one small jar. In all the three cases, the ex- 
ternal surfaces are always black, whereas the internal ones vary between red 
GoR 5/8; 2.5YR 5/8) and light red (10R 6/8). One of the bowls has a small 
lug imitating the Nakhicevan handles. There is one radiocarbon sample 
(AA-10191) from the tomb and which is dated between 3341—3048 cal BC 
(one sigma) and 3360-2933 cal BC (two sigma).? The occupation deposits 
with Kuro-Araks materials were reached in an exploratory trench, where the 
segment of a stone wall was discovered. Here the pottery consisted of 
monochrome and red-black burnished wares. The sample coming from 
these levels (AA—7767) is almost contemporaneous with that from the 
tomb, which is 3371-3136 (one sigma) and 3502-3046 (two sigma). 


3 Kiguradze 2000, tab. 2. 

2 Badaljan et al. 1993, p. 4. 

3 Badaljan 1996, p. 14; Badaljan, et al. 1994, p. 14 
34 Badaljan, et al. 1993, .م‎ 3 
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Another settlement of recent discovery that unfortunately has not been 
extensively excavated as yet is Aparan III, on the eastern slopes of mount 
Aragats.? A test trench opened on the site revealed 37 pots of different 
typologies and dimensions, judging from the totally and partially recon- 
structed vessels and diagnostic fragments, together with a big amount of 
charred grains stored inside a pithos. Three different groups of pottery have 
been recognised: red-black, black and monochrome ware. Even if the re- 
sults must be taken as partial, the computation of the pots consists of 26 
pieces in monochrome pottery, nine in red-black burnished ware and two 
in black ware. Among the vessels in red-black burnished ware, there are 
bowls with sinuous profiles and jars of small dimensions (Fig. 25: 1-2). 
Worth signalling is the presence, on some monochrome vessels and on a big 
red-black bowl of post-firing incised decorations (Fig. 25: 1), a technique 
which has already been observed in the /oci 3766 and 3770 of Sos Hóyük. 
Looking at the radiocarbon dates from Aparan III (AA—40153, taken from 
the charred grains, dates between 3340—3210 (one sigma) cal BC and 3350— 
2929 (two sigma) cal BC), the recovery of this decoration technique at both 
sites constitutes an amazingly precise synchronism. Loci 3766 and 3770 at 
Sos Hóyük represent the latest contexts before the first destruction of the 
curved wall and should be dated as earlier than 3345 BC. The external sur- 
faces of the red-black vessels are always black burnished, whereas the inter- 
nal ones present a wide range of colours going from red (2.5YR 4/6, 4/8, 5/ 
8), to reddish brown (2.5YR 5/4; SYR 5/4, 5/6, 5/8), light red (2.5 YR 6/6), 
pink (7.5YR 6/6) and brown (7.5YR 5/3, 6/4). 

Still in Armenia, four monumental tombs have been excavated not far 
away from the modern town of T'alin, so km north-west of Yerevan. All 
the four burials show unknown features in the funerary customs of the 
Kuro-Araks culture, with a central room of different shapes (rectangular, 
circular or labyrinthine) encircled by a stone embankment and covered by 
an earth tumulus. These features remind us more of the north Caucasian 
kurgans than of the graves of the Kuro-Araks mortuary tradition. Most of 
the grave goods found in the burials consist of ceramic pots with strong af- 
finities with the Kuro-Araks materials. Two radiocarbon dates have been 
obtained from the bones of sacrificed animals found in the burials 10 and 
11. The sample (R-2627) from tomb 10 dates between 3330-2936 (one 
sigma) cal BC, while the second one (R-2628), from Tomb r1, dates the 
structure between 3019-2885 (one sigma) cal BC. The pottery from tomb 10 
consists of 11 pots, nine of which are in monochrome pottery and two in 
red-black burnished ware (Fig. 25: 3). The latter are a small bowl with 


5 Badaljan 2003. 
36 Avetisyan and Mouradyan 1994. 
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everted rim and a fragment of a jar; in both cases the external surfaces are 
black, whereas the internal ones are light brown (7.5YR 6/4), in the case of 
the bowl, and pink (5YR 6/6, 6/8) for the jar. In Tomb 11, ten vessels in 
monochrome ware, two in red-black burnished pottery and one in black 
burnished ware have been recovered. The pots in red-black burnished ware 
are two jars with a short cylindrical neck (Fig. 26: 1-2), whose external sur- 
faces are black burnished, whereas the colour of the internal surfaces varies 
between pink (sYR 6/6, 6/8) and light brown (7.5YR 6/4). 

The last site with a radiocarbon date recently obtained is Didube, in 
Georgia. Didube, is located in the outskirts of Tbilisi, it was excavated in 
some rescue operations during the thirties and later partially published by 
A. Kuftin.% It is possible that the site had more than one level of occupa- 
tion, but the methods of excavation and the absence of proper reports do 
not allow a full understanding of the nature and of the features of the set- 
tlement. The radiocarbon date taken from a charcoal sample (OZF-720) 
whose stratigraphical provenience is unfortunately unknown, lies between 
3300 and 3060 cal BC (one sigma and coincides with most of the other 
readings from Armenia cited above. The ceramics consist mainly of mono- 
chrome pottery, but some pots in red-black burnished ware are also present. 
The latter class is represented by jars (Fig. 26: 3) and by a fragment of a big 
bowl, the cross-section is usually bichrome, but there are also samples with 
a three-layered section, which has been interpreted by A. Sagona as one of 
the first and experimental examples of red-black burnished ware3* Worth 
mentioning is the presence, in some of the red and black burnished sherds, 
of textile traces and of thin threads, recognised as Linum usitatissimum, still 
conserved in the section of the pot. These were traces of textile bags used as 
moulds around which the clay slabs were wrapped in order to build the 
walls of the pot, a manufacturing technique that is not rare in the Kuro- 
Araks pottery tradition. In all the vessels the external surfaces are black and 
the internal ones vary between red (2.5YR 5/6, 5/8), light red (2.5YR 6/8), 
light brown (7.5YR 6/4) and pink (5YR 5/6). 

Summarising the data on the Kuro-Araks settlements that have been pre- 
sented so far, it is already possible, on the base of the radiocarbon dates, to 
define some aspects of the development of the ceramic production. The 
Beerikldeebi data show that the Kuro-Araks culture is attested in Georgia at 
least from the beginning of the second half of the fourth millennium, with 
a monochrome ware already bearing the typical features of this cultural 
facies. According to the C14 readings from Didube, Horom, Aparan HI and 
T’alin tomb ro, which all overlap about 3300 BC, the ceramic production 


37 Kuftin 1944, pp. 89-90. 
38 Sagona 1984, p. 46. 
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shows, starting from this date, the co-existence of the red-black and of the 
monochrome wares and also, in some Armenian cases, of the black bur- 
nished ware. It is possible to state that the first appearance of the red-black 
pottery in Transcaucasus can be dated from 3350 BC, definitely becoming, 
since 3300 BC, a substantial part of the Kuro-Araks ceramic assemblage of 
the whole Transcaucasian region. 

Despite the wide range of typologies of the red-black pottery (that can be 
attributed to different sub-regional traditions) and the differences in the 
functional classes for which it was employed, some common aspects of the 
Transcaucasian red-black ware can be singled out. The first concerns the 
pattern of colours. This is always fixed (external surfaces of open and closed 
vessels black), and it is the same as that already observed in the Late 
Chalcolithic levels of Sos Hóyük. The second involves the range of colours 
of the internal surfaces, which cluster around red (2.5YR 5/6, 5/8; 5YR 5/6) 
and light brown (7.5YR 6/4), suggesting similarities in the firing tech- 
niques, temperatures and cooking atmospheres. 

During the relatively short lapse of time of approximately 50 years be- 
tween 3350 and 3300 BC, it is possible to hypothesise a rapid diffusion and 
local adoption and reproduction, all around Transcaucasus, of this kind of 
pottery and of its firing techniques. This fact implies a rapid communica- 
tion and a fast circulation of knowledge and skills among the Kuro-Araks 
communities of Transcaucasus. A phenomenon which takes place despite 
the sub-regional differences of the local typological and functional reper- 
toires and despite the marked conservativism of the Kuro-Araks culture 
which is especially visible in the pottery production. 


Discussion 


The aim of this article is not simply concerned with determining the first 
appearance of the red-black burnished ware, nor identifying the first pro- 
ducers of this special kind of pottery. The appearance and distribution of 
the red-black, monochrome and black burnished wares into the chronologi- 
cal framework offered by the radiocarbon dates (Fig. 27), helps to clarify 
the dynamics and the interactions that occurred between the eastern 
Anatolian and the Transcaucasian communities at the beginning of the sec- 
ond half of the fourth millennium BC. In relation to eastern Anatolia, it is 
possible to think that the earliest Late Chalcolithic levels from Sos Héyiik 
VA are contemporaneous with the latest stage of the columned building of 
Phase VII in Arslantepe. At Sos Héyiik, since the beginning, red-black ware 
together with monochrome and black burnished wares form a substantial 
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part of the local ceramic assemblage. At Arslantepe, none of these wares has 
been recovered in the building with columns, which represents a mature, 
but not a final phase of the local Late Chalcolithic. Red-black burnished 
ware together with the black and the monochrome pottery, even if in scanty 
quantities, appears for the first time in the temple and in the attached 
multi-room complex, which should belong to the latest stages of the phase 
VII, immediately before the Late Uruk Phase VIA. The latter, according to 
G. M. Di Nocera,” should not be earlier than 3300 BC (taking into ac- 
count the long occupation of the VIA phase, I would suggest 3350 BC), 
implying that the temple and the multi-room building should be later than 
3550 and earlier than 3350 BC. It means that the appearance of the red- 
black, monochrome and black burnished wares should be dated in 
Arslantepe in the lapse of time between 3550 and 3350/3300 BC. 

It has already been stressed that the appearance of the red-black and 
black burnished wares in Transcaucasus should be dated between 3350 and 
3000 BC. The first result of this cross comparison is that the red-black and 
black burnished wares appear earlier in Eastern Anatolian contexts than in 
the Transcaucasian ones, and among the former, probably earlier in the 
Erzurum region (Sos Hóyük) and later in the area of Malatya (Arslantepe). 

Considering the quantities of these two kinds of pottery in Sos Héyiik, 
there should not be doubts about their local production. In the case of 
Arslantepe, the problem is different. The small quantity of the three groups 
of burnished wares could be interpreted as an import and the result of trade 
and exchange with the north-eastern Anatolian communities. If they were a 
local production, the final stages of Phase VII may have represented their 
initial appearance. Accordingly, the presence of fragments in red-black bur- 
nished ware bearing either the fixed or the alternate pattern could be mean- 
ingful. The red-black fragments with the fixed pattern, which mirrors the 
more ancient north-eastern tradition, could have been either imports, or 
also the result, in this initial stage, of the presence of a north eastern model 
still affecting the local contexts of production. The alternate pattern may 
have been already a form of local re-elaboration of the fixed model, antici- 
pating the peculiar scheme which will be typical of this production in the 
Upper Euphrates valley during the last quarter of the fourth millennium 
BC and the whole EB I. From the technical point of view, the alternate pat- 
tern may have been the result of the separate baking of open and closed 
forms, with the former, piled face to face and filled with straw, cooked in an 
oxidizing atmosphere, whereas the latter, positioned upside-down, with the 
mouth sealed with sand or earth, were cooked in a reducing atmosphere.*° 


? Di Nocera 2000, p. 74. 
4 Conti, et al. (in press). 
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Despite the differences of the historical and cultural processes in which 
the Erzurum and the Malatya-Elazig regions were involved in the middle of 
the fourth millennium, the presence of red-black, black and monochrome 
wares in both areas is, in any case, the sign that forms of communication 
and interaction occurred between the communities of the two regions. 

At the same time, the differentiated quantities of the three groups of bur- 
nished wares recorded in Sos Hóyük, at Arslantepe and in Transcaucasus, 
may imply that their use and their ascribed meanings were different. As dif- 
ferent, in fact, as the perception of their roles and values within the systems 
of symbolic relationships that occurred between people and material cul- 
ture, such as those reflecting the local social strategies or marking the cul- 
tural identities of groups or sub-groups of the single communities." A spe- 
cial role may have been performed by the red-black burnished pottery, 
whose striking visual impact may have worked as a sign, because its reading 
and recognition could not be split from its aesthetic appeal. We cannot ex- 
clude that the local adoption of this technology may have implied the com- 
mon sharing, by the local communities, of the same universal meanings, 
which were attached to the colours of red-black pots or to their bichrome 
and contrasting pattern. Nonetheless, I think that the red-black burnished 
ware worked into the local systems as a “technology of meaning,"* which 
encoded symbols and produced significance, by means of its techno-aes- 
thetic features, acting within the dynamics of the local cultural, social and 
historical context. In our case, the interpretative diversities were related to 
the heterogeneity of the stimuli provided by the counterparts with which 
the Upper Euphrates, north-eastern Anatolian and Transcaucasian com- 
munities entertained political and socio-cultural affiliations and relation- 
ships. 

The Upper Euphrates communities were probably the north-easternmost 
sector of a network of relationships and exchange that was focused on 
Mesopotamia, whereas the Erzurum region may have been the westernmost 
part of another system of relationships in close connection with Transcau- 
casus. It is important to stress that the geographical position of the Upper 
Euphrates communities, that is north of the Taurus range, was already a 
determining factor for the appearance, in their cultural substratum, of fea- 
tures related to preferential relationships with the north-eastern Anatolian 
regions. These relationships could have affected and transformed, since the 
middle of the fourth millennium, the nature of cultural identity in the Up- 
per Euphrates. Archaeological evidence shows that, from the second half of 
the fourth millennium BC, the various regions of eastern Anatolia, despite 


4 Philip 1999, pp. 45-51; Palumbi 2003. 
* Thomas 1996, pp. 99-100. 
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the cultural, political and organisational diversities, were engaged in forms 
of communication, which may have also involved exchange of goods, trade 
or seasonal movements related to the practice of pastoral transhumance. 
Progressive construction of these relationships may have produced the cir- 
culation and the sharing of common cultural traits, which may have rein- 
forced and facilitated the developments of these relations. Red-black, black 
and monochrome burnished wares, may have been some of these linking 
factors, constituting a kind of least common denominator in the construc- 
tion of an eastern Anatolian, and perhaps also Central Anatolian, cultural 
identity. Red-black burnished ware, thanks to its aesthetic features, may 
have been one of these initial links working on a higher symbolic level as a 
marker of a larger human and cultural community, which transcended the 
territorial boundaries and the local dynamics of the Eastern-Anatolian re- 
gions. 

Going back to the Kuro-Araks communities of Transcaucasus, the ap- 
pearance of the red-black and of the black burnished wares around 3350- 
3300 BC, may open a different perspective on the internal developments of 
this culture. Kuro-Araks culture has often been represented as an almost 
monolithic facies, appearing in Transcaucasus from the middle of the fourth 
millennium and spreading over the adjacent regions through migratory 
shifts connected to cyclical pastoral movements in search of new grazing 
lands.? The phenomenon has often been seen as influencing and absorbed, 
but never influenced or absorbing, as in the case of the red-black burnished 
ware, whose presence in Anatolia and in Palestine has always been inter- 
preted as a derivative production with firm roots in the Transcaucasian cul- 
ture. ^4 

However, the radiocarbon readings propose a different perspective on the 
relational dynamics occurring between the Transcaucasian and the eastern 
Anatolian communities around 3350 BC, showing that the Kuro-Araks cul- 
ture underwent changes whose origins must be searched for outside 
Transcaucasus. The earlier appearance of the red-black burnished ware in 
eastern Anatolia and its later adoption by the Transcaucasian communities, 
already noticed in a previous work,9 may show in the latter the will and 
capability to mutate new elements from the adjacent areas. The adoption of 
new firing techniques was absorbed by the local contexts of production in a 
short lapse of time, and was assimilated in the Kuro-Araks manufacturing 
tradition without any significant impact on the formal and typological tra- 


* Burney and Lang 1971, pp. 56, 76; Sagona 1984, pp. 138-139. 
^ Burney and Lang 1971, p. 50. 
4 Kiguradze and Sagona 2003. 
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ditional repertoires. If, on the one hand, this continuity could show a 
strong attachment and respect for the roots of the local material culture, on 
the other hand, this process of absorption may also reflect forms of elastic- 
ity and fertile reception by the Transcaucasian productive spheres, presum- 
ably working at the household level, which was also enhanced by the speed 
of communication and by the intensity of their mutual relationships. These 
latter aspects could be related to an economy based on pastoral production, 
which may have required forms of residential mobility and seasonal move- 
ments across the region. Movements that could have also reached those ter- 
ritories under the control of the north eastern Anatolian communities, with 
which forms of exchange of people (marriages), goods, animals, as well as 
alliances and negotiations would have been engaged. 

The small communities of the Erzurum region, like Sos Héyiik, where 
the production of the red-black burnished ware is commonly attested from 
the middle of the fourth millennium, may have been those that triggered 
off this process of the spread of new models of pottery manufacture (red- 
black burnished ware) and pottery decoration (post-firing incisions). It may 
not be coincidental that the fixed bichrome pattern of the Transcaucasian 
settlements is the same as that attested earlier at Sos Hóyük. The communi- 
cation between the Erzurum area and the Armenian uplands, where the ear- 
liest Transcaucasian examples of red-black burnished ware and post-firing 
incised decorations are recorded, may have been facilitated by natural roads, 
such as the Araxes valley and the basaltic plateaux, which connect the two 
regions in a geographical continuum, encouraging movements, contacts 
and relationships. If the strong Kuro-Araks influences on the Sos Hóyük 
material cultural assemblage are taken as an obvious consequence of its 
proximity to Transcaucasus, why should these influences not have been 
mutual? 

What may have been functioning during the second half of the fourth 
millennium between the Eastern Anatolian and the Transcaucasian commu- 
nities, could have been a bidirectional and dialectical flow of information, 
people, goods and objects which may have involved, in the same degree, the 
communities of both areas. According to this perspective, the Erzurum re- 
gion, a border land between Transcaucasus and Anatolia, which has often 
been seen as peripheral, would emerge with a new profile and a totally dif- 
ferent role in the cultural processes which involved these regions during the 
fourth millennium. Not anymore a region imbued with Kuro-Araks cul- 
tural influences only, but an area which was actively relating to the eastern 
Transcaucasian communities and to those of the Upper Euphrates valley. 
The progressive spread, in terms of adoption and local reproduction of the 
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red-black burnished ware in the Elazig and Malatya area at first, and in 
Transcaucasus some decades later, may be the result of the key-role of the 
Erzurum region. This could have been the area joining the Upper Euphra- 
tes valley and Transcaucasus or where the overlap between these two differ- 
ent spheres may have taken place. This position of mediation and negotia- 
tion could have enabled the circulation of pottery traditions in both direc- 
tions (red-black, black and monochrome wares towards the south and red- 
black and black burnished wares towards the east), in an active transmission 
of cultural traits, which were adopted and quickly adapted to the local con- 
texts of production, use and meaning. 

Those perspectives considering the red-black and black burnished wares 
as the hallmark of the Kuro-Araks (or more vaguely Transcaucasian) cul- 
tural influences, should probably be revised because, as has recently pointed 
out, its origins in terms of idea and related techniques may be found in 
Eastern Anatolia and not in Transcaucasus.# 

Going back to the broader analysis of the relational dynamics among the 
Upper Euphrates, Erzurum and Transcaucasian regions, it is possible to as- 
sess that, since the middle of the fourth millennium, they were already in 
some forms of reciprocal communication. The Arslantepe political élite, in 
the middle of radical internal transformations, encouraged or pushed by the 
Syro-Mesopotamian market, may have undertaken an initial expansion and 
control over new lands or new trade directories, such as those led or leading 
to the north-eastern Anatolian or Transcaucasian partners. The Erzurum 
region communities could have been the closest interlocutors of the more 
southern ones and, at the same time, of the Transcaucasian. As far as the 
latter are concerned, seasonal pastoral movements and forms of exchange of 
raw materials may have allowed them to enter the western system of con- 
tacts and exchange. The progressive spread of the red-black and black bur- 
nished wares along the routes of communication among these three areas, 
could have been one of the consequences of the central role of the Erzurum 
region in the development of the cultural and economic relations between 
the Upper Euphrates valley, north-eastern Anatolia and Transcaucasus. 
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Fig. 1. Eastern Anatolia and Transcaucasus 


Fig. 2. Arslantepe VII, plan of the temple and of the multi-room building 
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Fig. 3. Arslantepe VII, ware types from room Agoo (number of fragments) 
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Fig. 4. Arslantepe VII, ware types from room A932 (number of fragments) 
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Fig. 5. Arslantepe VII, ware types from room A848 (number of fragments) 
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Fig. 6. Arslantepe VII, ware types from room A848 (weight in grams) 
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Fig. 7. Arslantepe VII, ware types from room A850 (number of fragments) 
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Fig. 8. Arslantepe VII, ware types from room A850 (weight in grams) 
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Fig. 9. Arslantepe VII, ware types from room A858 (number of fragments) 
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Fig. 10. Arslantepe VII, ware types from room A858 (weight in grams) 
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Fig. 11. Sos Höyük VA, “swollen neck” jars 
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Fig. 12. Arslantepe VII, burnished ware pots 
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Fig. 13. Sos Hóyük VA, ware types from locus 3779 (number of fragments) 
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Fig. 14. Sos Höyük VA, ware types from locus 3779 (weight in grams) 
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Fig. 15. Sos Höyük VA, ware types from locus 3780 (number of fragments) 
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Fig. 16. Sos Hôyük VA, ware types from locus 3780 (weight in grams) 
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Fig. 17. Sos Héyiik VA, ware types from locus 4279 (number of fragments) 
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Fig. 18. Sos Héyiik VA, ware types from locus 4279 (weight in grams) 
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Fig. 19. Sos Höyük VA, ware types from locus 3766 (number of fragments) 
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Fig. 20. Sos Héyiik VA, ware types from locus 3766 (weight in grams) 
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Fig. 21. Sos Héyiik VA, ware types from locus 3768 (number of fragments) 
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Fig. 22. Sos Héyiik VA, ware types from locus 3768 (weight in grams) 
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Fig. 23. Sos Hóyük VA, ware types from locus 3770 (number of fragments) 
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Fig. 24. Sos Höyük VA, ware types from locus 3770 (weight in grams) 
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2 Aparan III, red-black burnished ware; external surface black burnished, rim 2.5YR 5/8; 
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3 T'alin tomb ro, red-black burnished ware; external surface black burnished, external rim 
10YR 6/4, internal surface 7.5 YR 6/4; fine vegetal and mineral inclusions. 


Fig. 25. Red-black burnished pottery from Transcaucasia. 
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3 Didube, red-black burnished ware; external surface black slightly burnished; internal 
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Fig. 26. Red-black burnished pottery. 
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Fig. 27. Chronological table. 
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Abstract 


This article deals with five rock-cut tombs and an open-air shrine located at 
Madavank, near Van, in eastern Turkey. These monuments are described, ana- 
lysed and compared with the similar structures built by the Urartians. It is pro- 
posed that the tombs and the open-air shrine at Madavank comprise a unique 
complex for the Van region.” 


Introduction 


The eastern border of the Urartian State from the nineth century to sixth 


centruy BC, included east Anatolia, west Iran and some parts of Caucasus. 


During its 300 years, the Urartian Kingdom established well known monu- 
ments such as fortified citadels, irrigation channels, temples, palaces, graves 
(rock-cut and soil tombs) and open-air shrines. This paper offers a 


discriptive account, analysis and comparative study of five rock-cut tombs 


and an open-air shrine at Madavank, near Van. 


Urartian graves show considerable diversity. For some, tomb architecture 
and mortuary practice can be summarised in a number of categories.’ 


* I would like to thank in particular my supervisor, Prof. Dr. Veli Sevin, for his help and 


guidance, and to my teachers, S. Yoldaş and B. Kara, who helped me carry out this research. 


' Ogiin 1978, pp. 61-67; Çevik 2000, pp. 6-20. 
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Urartians either buried their dead or burnt them. Moreover, certain graves 
contain more than one burial. Presently, we do not know whether this di- 
versity derives from the religious beliefs or ethnicity. One thing is clear, 
namely the combination of open-air shrine with the tombs suggests that 
Urartians performed a religious ceremony before the burial. The tombs at 
Madavank are one-roomed and may be compared with those at Altintepe- 
Erzincan,” where an open-air shrine and other flat platforms, stelae, and 
other features can be seen. While there are other examples of open-air 
shrines in eastern Anatolia, located near rock-cut tombs at Atabindi? Umu- 
dum‘ and Bagin,’ none is similar architecturally with that at Madavank. 
Likewise the tomb architecture, with its single room displays a specific re- 
gional tradition. 


Madavank 


Madavank,° is located 12 km to the south-west of the Van-Erciş district 
and 3 km south of the town Celebibagi, near Lake Van. This area comprises 
two separate hills, a northern and a southern, that extend eastwards form- 
ing the shores of Lake Van (Figs 1, 2). There are five rock-cut tombs and 
possibly one open-air shrine on the east slope of Kilise Tepe that is sited on 
the north hill (Figs 2, 3). These tombs are located at regular distances from 
one another on rocky areas sloping towards the east (lake).7 The open-air 
shrine is located on a flattened area that is near the edge point of the rocky 
area (Fig. 2). The area of the tombs consists of tufa rocks that can be carved 
easily. Around the tombs some channels, flat platforms for different func- 
tions, rock-cut cup holes and hollows were made. These tombs, not being 
carefully built at the outset and with the negative effects of climate, nature 
and people, do not show the evidence of well-made plan and workmanship. 


The Rock-Cut Tombs 
Tomb (?) I 


This tomb is the westernmost lying approximately 10m above the present 
surface level. It is among the rocky monuments in this area and is at the 


2 Özgüç 1969, p. 28, pls 31-32. 

? Basgelen 1986, p. 25, pl. 1; Igik 1987, p. 503 abb. 12; Igik 1995, p. 12 fig. 19, abb. 38-40; 
Cevik 1997, p. 434 fig. 31; Gevik 2000, p. 64 Lev. 21-25. 

4 Çilingiroğlu 1982, p. 194, lev. 1, 3; Işık 1987, p. 525, abb. 43; Işık 1995, p. 8, fig. 6, 
abb. 17-27; Çevik 2000, p. 51, lev. 39-40. 

5 Işık, 1987, p. 515, abb. 25; Çevik 1997, p. 425, fig. 6; Çevik 2000, p. 51, lev. 50-51. 

6 Kleiss and Hauptmann 1976, p. 20. 

7 It is nearly impossible to see all of the graves except the fourth one if they are observed 
from the south looking towards the rocky area. 
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Fig. 2. Topographic plan of Madavank. 
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highest altitude (Figs 4, 5). It is different from the other tombs as it is de- 
signed in the form of a room that opens outwards like an ¿wan and has a 
flat-platform cut in front of the tomb. One can climb up to this flat plat- 
form from the south side by using rock-cut stairs consisting of three steps 
(Fig. 4). The floor of the room, which is 1.10m. lower than the flat platform 
is covered with rubble and soil. The north half of the chamber, in a north- 
south alignment, does not reflect good-planning and is carved in the form 
of an iwan. This section is 2.10 m wide, 1.80m high and 1.60m deep. The 
bench inside the chamber starts at the east end as small rock-cut cup hole 
and continues round the north and south walls of the tomb. The width of 
the bench is 0.40 m and the height is 0.25 m from floor level. Despite the 
damage to the tomb, one can infer from the traces on the east wall that this 
wall also originally had a bench (Fig. 4). 


Tomb IT 


The second tomb is nearly 10 m east of the first tomb and its site is 
about 2 m lower than the first one. In plan, this chamber is an irregular rec- 
tangle and is oriented in the north-south. Its dimensions are 2.50 x 2.90 


and 1.75 x 3.25 m (Figs 6-7). The ceiling of the chamber is not very flat and 
it is about 1.90 m higher than the floor and the base of the tomb is 
1.50 m lower than the walk way. One can enter the tomb from the south via 


mb I at Madavank. 


Fig. 4. Plan of To 
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three steps through the damaged entrance, which is 1.80 m long and 
0.90 m wide. A bench 0.40 m in height whose width ranges from 0.10 m 
to 0.30 m due to damage (Fig.6) goes around the walls of the chamber. 
To the left of the entrance there is a niche that is 0.60 m high from 
the ground level, 1.20 m wide and 1 m deep. This niche, unlike the 
usual form is like a hollow that narrows towards the back. In fact, we 
understand from the evidence of carving that the original size of this 
niche was small, but it was made larger later on by further carving (Fig. 6). 
The north wall of the second tomb is attached to the south corner of 
the third one; its plan is rectangular. The second and third tombs are 
connected by an oval gap — close to the ceiling of the north wall of the 
second chamber — 1.60 m in height from the floor, 1 m in length, 0.50 m 
wide and is 0.40 m in depth, and it also opens into the south corner of the 
third one. This oval gap also connects the two tombs from within. This 
connection, not in the original plan, must have been opened at a later date 
(Fig. 6). 


Tomb III 


The second and third rock-cut tombs are built on the same rock face and 
the third one is to the east of the second and located at the bottom of an 
upright rock (Fig. 8). The entrance of the tomb is at the south-east side and 


Fig. 5. Tomb I at Madavank from the north-west. 
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Fig. 7. Tomb II at Madavank from the south. 


eae ee S. or 
Fig. 8. Tomb III at Madavank from the south. 
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one can enter the tomb by using a two stepped stair inside the door- 
way, which is 0.70 m high, o.50 m wide and 0.30 m deep. Although the 
tomb was not built with exact right angles, it approximates to a square 
plan (2.25 x 2.25 m) and its floor is covered with soil (Fig. 9). Distinctly 
visible in front of the north-east wall is a bench of the dimensions 0.30 m 
high and 0.35 m wide, around the walls except for entrance. The height of 
the ceiling is 1.20 m at the back, 1.75 m in the middle and 1.25 m at the 
entrance. It is low and vaulted (Fig. 9), but the walls and ceiling of the 
chamber do not show perfect workmanship. Yet it is more ornate compared 
to the other tombs. There are two niches about 10 m east of this tomb 


(Fig. 8). 


Tomb IV 


The fourth tomb, close to the centre of a sloping rock face and about 30 
m away from the third one, is 4 m above the ground level. It is difficult to 
reach this tomb because of its location and the only way to approach it is 
via a long and 0.20 m wide path, which is on the west side and parallel to 
the ground (Fig. 10). A channel, which starts 1.10 m above the tomb en- 
trance, gets deeper and wider to the right side of the door, crosses over the 
T-shaped niche (Fig. 11) on the soil level and disappears at the ground level, 
2.5 m away from the tomb. This channel must have been intended to pro- 
tect the tomb and T-shaped niche from the damage of rain and snow water? 
(Fig. 10). There is another T-shaped niche just under the fifth tomb, at 
ground level.’ 

The dimensions of the fourth chamber grave approximate to a circle are 
2.25 x2.75 m and 2.75 x 3 m (Fig. 12). The entrance of the tomb is located 
in the south side. The threshold at the front and sides of the door whose 
heights are 0.70 m and 0.25 m has elaborate workmanship. The sides of the 
doorway show that the damaged upper side of the entrance may also have 
had elaborate workmanship. It is understood from the evidence of the exca- 
vation that a large hollow was opened in the centre of the room. The bench 
at the front of the room is 0.30 m high from the floor and 0.35 m wide 
(Fig. 12). Although the same bench on the west wall is damaged, the traces 
of it are clearly noticeable. The niche on the left side of the entrance is 1.10 
m high from the ground, 0.45 m wide, and 0.30 m deep. Although this is a 


8 The channel that is often seen in the Urartian rock-cut tomb architecture is also seen 
Yegilalig monumental niche, serving the same function. Sevin and Belli 1977, p. 375, pl. 1. 

9 There are 9 T-shaped niches at four corners of Van Castle and they are usually at walk 
level. Tarhan 1994, p. 26 fig. 3 and Igik claimed that these sorts of niches are similar to bull 
head and serving to religious purposes. Isik, 1995, p. 16, fig. 62-3 
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Fig. 9. Plan of Tomb III at Madavank. 


damaged niche, we assume that the upper part of the niche ends like an 
arch. The ceiling is low and vaulted and is almost 2 m higher than the 
ground level. The circular opening on the wall was used as a window; it is 
0.40 m to the right of the door. The width of the wall is 0.80 m and the 
diameter of this circle is 0.25 m (Fig. 12). 
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Fig. 11. Tomb V at Madavank. View of T-shaped niche. 
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Tomb V 


The tomb, close to the end of a 20 m high steep and rocky cliff, is lo- 
cated on the eastern foot of the hill. The entrance of the tomb is to the 
south-east and one can enter the chamber through a T-shaped niche at the 
ground level by climbing up a less sloping area (Fig. 13). The entrance faces 
south-east and is accessed by a long, narrow passageway. As happened in 
the second and third tombs, the floor of the chamber is lower than the en- 
trance level. Access to the chamber is by three steps, which are 1.30 m high, 
0.90 m wide and 0.85 m deep (Figs 15, 16). The chamber is circular with a 


Fig. 13. General view of Tomb V at Madavank with T-shaped niche from the south. 
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radius of about 3 m. The ceiling is slightly vaulted and is 1.50 m high at the 
entrance, 2.30 m high in the centre and 1.25 m high in the south-west cor- 
ner. There is a 0.27 m high and o.5om. wide bench along the north and 
north-west walls. We assume that the bench inside the room went along all 
the walls, except entrance. (Fig. 15). 

To conclude, each tomb has only one entrance and each entrance is situ- 
ated in a different direction. The plans of these tombs also do not show 


Fig. 14. Plan of Tomb V at Madavank. 
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Fig. 15. West view of the open-air shrine. 


Fig. 16. The open-air shrine from the west. 
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uniformity. Finally, it is not possible to say anything about the types of gifts 
left for the deceased or how they were buried in the tomb since five of the 
tombs have been robbed. 


Underground Stone Tombs 


Since some stone tombs, apart from the rock-cut tombs, are found 
around the periphery of Madavank, it seems necessary to mention some- 
thing about these tombs too. Many graves excavated illegally can be seen 
about 300 m south-west of the above tombs (Fig. 17). Research undertaken 
in this area, indicates the existence of a large number of human skeletons 
(Fig. 18) and ceramics sherds dated between the Early Iron Age and Medi- 
eval Age (Fig. 19). Those ceramics, which belong to the Urartian periods are 
of special interest (Fig. 19:1-3). The settlement mound with an historical 
Seljuk cemetery on it whose history goes back to the early Bronze Age," 1.5 
km away from north-west of Madavank, and also the existence of Old Ercig 
Castle, 2 km east of Madavank, prove that people settled and lived in this 
region and its surroundings from an early age to the present time. 


Fig. 17. General view of the burial area at Madavank from the south-west. 


^ Uluçam 2000, p. 54. 
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Open-Air Shrine 


This monument is oriented east-west, and is situated at the east foot of 
the south hill at Madavank, on a place where the flattened area joins with 
Van Lake (Figs 20-22). The west cliff face was cut vertically and the ground 
at the east side was flattened to make a larger platform (Figs 21-22). At the 
west of this platform, the east side of the main rock was flattened and a 
o.40m high, 0.50 m wide and 3.50 m long bench was built (Fig. 21). There 
are three offering places (hollows) at the south-west corner of the platform 
with a diameter of 0.20 m and a width of o.15 m and there is another offer- 
ing place (hollow) at the east end of the platform, with a diameter of 1.10 m 
and a depth of 0.60 m. This platform was possibly used for religious cer- 
emonies. The offering places, benches and flat ground support the view 
that the platform was made for religious purposes. 

There is a flat rocky area at the west end of the open-air shrine, with the 
dimensions of 2.80 x 3 m and at the base of the flat area there is a bench, 
that is 0.30 m high and 0.40 m wide (Figs 16, 20—21). Towards the central 
part of the bench there is a rectangular hollow, probably a stelae base, with 
the dimensions 0.30 x 0.40 m. On the upright-flat rocky area, a 0.40 m 
wide and 1.30 m long step was cut. There is a channel — 0.35 m wide and 
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Fig. 18. A plundered burial at Madavank showing human bones. 
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Fig. 19. Pottery collected from around plundered graves at Madavank. 
1. Wheel-made, reddish brown coloured paste, sandy grit and straw tempered, 
light brown slipped, moderately fired. 
2. Hand-made, light brown coloured paste, sand, grit and little mica tempered, self slipped, 
moderately fired. 
3. Wheel-made, dark red coloured paste, sand tempered, burnished, 
in both side self slipped, well fired. 
4. Wheel-made, dark brown coloured paste, sand and grit tempered, 
in both side light brown coloured slipped, moderately fired. 
5. Wheel-made, brown coloured paste, sand, grit tempered, outer face in dark red, 
internal face brown coloured slip applied, moderately fired. 
6. Wheel-made, dark brown coloured paste, sand, grit tempered, 
exterior reddish brown slipped, interior self slipped, moderately fired. 
7. Wheel-made, dark brown coloured paste, sand, mica tempered, self slipped, 
moderately fired, horizontal combed decoration. 
8. Wheel-made, reddish brown coloured paste, exterior is partially blackened due to firing, 
self slipped, well fired, band of relief decoration. 
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0.20 m deep — that starts at the south end of the rock and is parallel to the 
bench. This stelae area, together with the flattened platform, may have been 
built for worshipping purposes during religious ceremonies or other times. 
We assume that religious ceremonies prior to burial must have taken place 
at the open-air shrine because of the flattened large platform of this area, 
rock-cut holes stairs and the stelae hole (Fig. 21). 


Discussion 


We must now turn to comparative material and offer some explanation 
for these monuments. Certain chamber tombs, an open-air shrine and other 
related features (channels, benches, etc.) can be seen at Aluntepe-Erzincan 
although with differences in regard to materials." At Altintepe-Erzincan 
there is a princely tomb and near to it, an open-air shrine. It is claimed that 
the first tomb and the open-air shrine were built at the same time due to 
burial customs and that two other tombs were hollowed out later because 
of need.” At the Atlintepe open-air shrine were found four stelae, the top of 
which are arch-shaped. Özgüç” claims that ‘this area was used for ceremo- 


Fig. 20. The open-air shrine at Madavank from the north 


7 Özgüç 1969, p. 28, pl. 31-32. 
is Ozgüc 1969, p. 24. 
5 Ozgüc 1969, p. 33, fig. 29-33. 
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nies of the cult of the dead at certain times’. We know of other examples of 
the open-air shrines located near rock-cut tombs such as those at 
Atabindi^, Umudum? and Bagin'é all in eastern Anatolia. None of the 
open-air shrines, however, show similar architectural plans. Further east, 
however, at Van/Aluntepe,7 Adilcevaz, Dedeli? and Yukarı Göçmez? 
there are tombs with similar architectural features to those at Madavank. 
The pseudo-arch technique used by the people who lived in this area 
comprisies a vaulted roof system that is also seen at Ernis/Evditepe," 
Dilkaya,” Karagündüz,? and Yoncatepe^^ cemeteries. We see this Urartian 
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Fig. 22. Cross-section of the open-air shrine at Madavank. 


^ Başgelen, 1986, p. 25, pl. 1; Işık, 1987, p. 503, abb. 12; Işık, 1995, p. 12, fig. 19, abb. 38— 
40; Çevik 1997, p. 434, fig. 31; Çevik 2000, p. 64, lev. 21-25. 

5 Cilingiroglu, 1982, p. 194, lev. 1, 3; Igik, 1987, p. 525, abb. 43; Isik, 1995, p. 8, fig. 6, 
abb. 17-27; Çevik 2000, p. 51, lev. 39—40. 

16 [sik 1987, p. 515, abb. 25; Çevik 1997, p. 425, fig. 6; Çevik 2000, p. 51, lev. 50-51. 

7 Sevin, Ozfirat, and Kavaklı 1999, p. 423, pl. 1—5, fig. 1-8. 

5 Bilgic and Öğün 1974, p. 32; Öğün 1974, p. 445, fig. 13; Öğün 1978, p. 64, abb. 6, 8. 

? Ogün 1978, p. 66, fig. 7; Sevin 1987, p. 46, lev. XII, fig. 18. 

2 Öğün 1974, p. 444, fig. 9, 16; Bilgic and Öğün 1974, p. 33; Öğün, 1978, p. 66. 

2 Sevin 1987, p. 40. 

» Çilingiroğlu, 1991, p. 33. 

3 Sevin and Kavaklı 1996, p. 19. 

^^ Belli 2002, pp. 267—269, fig. 7-10. 
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architectural tradition in necropoleis —both on underground stone tombs 
and rock-cut tombs. Yet, later on, this style changed to the well known 
Urartian room plan with upright walls and flat ceiling. According to this 
view, the origin of the Urartian grave-tomb tradition can be dated back to 
the Early Iron Age.” 

On the basis of architectural forms of the tombs at Madavank and the 
other features such as benches, stelae, and channels at the open-air shrine it 
is possible to work out roughly their construction sequence. The open-air 
shrine and the location of the tombs in the field support our proposed 
change of Urartian tomb architectural style. From this change we assume 
that among the rock-cut monuments at Madavank the initial constructions 
are the open-air shrine, and tombs IV and V. Then Tomb III is thought to 
have been built at a later date. Roof systems, being a low vault, indicate that 
these monuments were the first to be built. Their contemporaneity is also 
supported by the proximity of these monuments to each other, the con- 
struction of the tombs IV and V at a level higher than the ground, and the 
T-shaped niches. It is assumed that Tomb II, having flat side walls and a flat 


Fig. 23. Cruciform engravings on the open-air shrine at Madavank. 


^ Sevin 1987, p. 46 
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ceiling that reflect typical Urartian features, must have been built later. Fi- 
nally, it is possible to say that the Tomb (?) I, having an iwan-shaped en- 
trance, was the latest one. For the moment, this stands alone among Urar- 
tian tomb architecture. Considering the techniques used and interior de- 
signs of the tombs, it is possible to claim that these tombs were built in suc- 
cessive periods. Moreover, all the tombs share the features of a single room 
with bench, indicating a continuity in design. Thus, open-air shrine, tombs 
III-V can be dated to the first half of the eighth century BC, whereas the 
tombs I and II can be traced back to the period between the late eighth 
century and beginning of the seventh century BC. We are on less secure 
ground with regard to the identification of original occupants. Whether the 
Madavank tombs were built for an ordinary or an élite family is diffciult to 
say, but they were probably used for collective burials. Apart from it asso- 
ciation with mortuary practice, it is possible that the open-air shrine may 
have been used for worshipping as was the case at Yegilalig? Meherkapr? 
and Analıkız.* Finally, it is also possible that the engraved ‘Maltese Cross 
(Fig. 23) on the surface of the stelae rock and other flat-surfaced rocks indi- 
cates that the open-air shrine did not lose its religious significance through 
time and may have served the same purpose in the Medieval period. 
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Abstract 


Only one ancient site, a rock-cut shaft, has been recorded in Comino, an island 
located in the Maltese archipelago. Similar features in Malta suggest the Comino 
shaft, which bears traces of plaster and paint is of Punic date. 


Comino, or Kemmuna, is the third largest island in the Maltese ar- 
chipelago. Although it comprises a mere 2.5 square kilometers, it is compa- 
rable in size to the island of San Pantaleo,’ the ancient Phoenician site of 
Motya off the west coat of Sicily. In the second century A.D., Ptolemy con- 
sidered the Maltese archipelago as African, listing Melita (Malta), 
Glauconos (Gozo) and Cossyra (Comino); in the latter case he refers to 
both the island and a town.” Unlike Motya, traces of Cominos ancient set- 
tlement have been all but erased. 


! San Pantaleo is 45 hectares in size. 

> Ptolemy Book 4, Chapter 3 [Stevenson edition], p. 99. See Vella 2002, pp. 83-112, for a 
recent discussion of Ptolemy’s geography in relation to the location of the Temple of Hercules 
in Malta. Abela 1647 (1984), p. 124, identified Comino as ‘Festia after the Antonino itinerary, 
or the variant “Hephaestia after Cluverio; see also the revision of Abela’s text by Bres 1816 
(1986), pp. 5758. 
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Comprised of Upper Coralline limestone, Comino offers some sheltered 
inlets and a strategic vantage point from which to monitor maritime move- 
ments between the main islands of Malta and Gozo. The island has a low 
relief, the highest point being merely 68.6 m above sea level (Fig. 1). Hu- 
man occupation and land use have left some traces on its rocky landscape. 
The most conspicuous is St Mary’s Tower or Wignacourt Tower built in 
16183 and dry stone walls from farming that once included quantities of 
cumin crops, hence the island’s modern name. Nonetheless, the island has 
attracted archaeological interest over the years. 

Surface scatters of pottery, Sir T. Zammit identified as late Punic, indi- 
cate that the island was occupied in antiquity.* He also reported that Punic 
tombs could be seen at a few points on the island, but these have hitherto 
since failed detection.’ Evans in his definitive, The Prehistoric Antiquities of 
the Maltese Islands, stated that nothing earlier than an amphora burial dated 
to the Roman period had been found on Comino.” Ashby pictured the 
burial i7 situ in a study of Roman remains in Malta in 1915.8 The amphora 
burial was described as follows in the Museum Annual Report for r911— 
1912: 


Last January whilst cutting trenches at the east end of Santa Maria Bay, 
about 100 metres from the sea shore, the workmen struck a big earthenware 
jar. Mr. N. Said, the Gozo land surveyor reported the fact and on the 1“ of 
February I inspected the place. At a depth of 1 metre two amphorae were 
found lying in a south-west direction buried in deep red soil. On closer in- 
spection it was found that what seemed to be two amphorae were really por- 
tions of amphorae split in vertically. The two portions of the jars were placed 
in a line and on closer examination they were found to cover a skeleton. One 
portion of the amphorae covered the body from head to waist and the sec- 
ond portion covered the rest of the body, though the feet and a small por- 
tion of the legs protruded from the broken end of the jar. The skeleton was 
embedded in fine sand and red soil which apparently was carried by rain 
water.? 


3 Abela 1647 (1984), p. 124, 

4 Museum Annual Report, National Museum of Archaeology, Valletta [hereafter MAR] 
1911-1912, pp. 4, 13 

5 Said-Zammit 1997, p. 4, "Whether the tombs observed by Zammit had been Punic, 
Roman or Medieval is not known, because in his report he neither describes them nor does 
he provide any illustrations.” 

5 Evans 1959, p. 31. Comino does not figure in the recent and popular account of Malta's 
prehistoric past, Trump 2002. 

7 Ashby 1915, .م‎ 52, thought that the island “must have been inhabited from prehistoric 
days onwards”. There is no certain evidence of prehistoric occupation. Bres 1816 (1986), p. 63, 
stated that a Phoenician clay sarcophagus was found on Comino, perhaps an error when 
Gozo was meant; see Sagona 2002, Gazetteer Victoria, Gozo [692], p. 1119. 

f Ashby 1915, p. s1, fig. 16, the find is only mentioned in passing on p. 52. 

? MAR 1911-1912, section E, p. 4. Zammit 1912-1913, p. 68, summarises the find: “A 
quaint burial in clay amphorae was met with on the island of Kemmuna close to the shore of 
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Tagliaferro compared the find to one made in Liguria,” and described 
the Comino human remains, identifying them as those of a foreigner, per- 
haps Roman, of a male, tall — some 62" in height — the skull was highly 
brachicephalic with an index of “a little above 85”." These remains — the 
skeleton and amphora fragments — can be seen on display in the Gozo 
Archaeology Museum, Victoria. 

This singular find has remained the most significant archaeological dis- 
covery on the island and the brief notices by various authors are the most 
detailed account of its ancient past. The only other field work known to 
have taken place in Comino in recent times is mentioned by Said-Zammit® 
and E. Anati. Said-Zammit surveyed the island prior to 1997, though no 
specific details of his enquiry have been published. The results of Anati’s 
field survey appeared in 1988. He recorded the presence of pottery scatters 
in the vicinity of San Niklaw Bay, which were dated to the Borg in-Nadur 
phase of the Bronze Age and to the Roman-Byzantine period.” For this rea- 
son, the recent location of what appears to be a Punic rock-cut shaft is sig- 
nificant (Fig. 2), even if it cannot be ascertained whether it served as a 
burial site. 

This previously unrecorded find consists of a rectangular rock-hewn 
shaft, which measures 2.97 by 0.47 m. It is located on levelled ground” on 
the eastern side of Wied l-Ahmar at an altitude of ca. 30 m above sea level 
at a distance of 322 metres from Sant Maria Bay. Steps are cut into both 
narrow sides of the shaft (Fig. 3, a), the width of which does not exceed 0.15 
metres.” The narrow sides of the shaft and the topmost step converge ap- 
proximately at a 45° angle. The shaft has a north-east to south-west axis." 


Santa Maria bay. At a depth of about 1 metre two amphorae were found buried in the red 
sandy soil. The body of an adult male was buried in this amphora. No funeral objects were 
laid with the body”. 

1 Tagliaferro 1912-1913, p. 70, quotes from a report made by Issel; see Issel 1993. 

= Tagliaferro 1912-1913, p. 70. 

2 Said-Zammit 1997, p. 4. 

5 Anati and Anati 1988, p. 193. Mutilated caves in Comino located by K. Buhagiar might 
possibly be remnants of Punic or Roman burial chambers. 

^ The shaft was discovered in September 2002 by Keith Buhagiar during a field walking 
session held in the eastern section of the island of Comino. Denise Attard provided valuable 
on-site assistance in the taking of measurement data used in the production of the scale draw- 
ing of the tomb (Fig. 3). 

5 Tt is difficult to determine whether the ground was levelled naturally or because of hu- 
man intervention. 

16 The GPS reading for the shaft location is N 36 ° 00.853’ E o14 ° 20.335. The WGS 84 
map datum was used. The grid location on the Malta 1:25,000 Gozo & Comino Survey 
Sheet 1 (Edition 2, 1984) is of 4048 8588. 

7 The field survey was limited to the production of scale drawings and a visual descrip- 
tion of the find. No excavation of the shaft was attempted. 

® Buhagiar, M. 1986, documents shaft — only tombs said to be of later Roman date, dif- 
ferent to that under discussion because they have a headrest or pillow of rock, often with a 
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A terra rossa? soil deposit lines the floor and makes the depth of the shaft 
difficult to determine. The fill is probably due to the erosion and transpor- 
tation of the soil by surface runoff water from further uphill. A large shrub 
(Fig. 3, b) obscures the features at the southern end of the shaft, which is 
also damaging the site. The shaft was finished to a remarkable degree, con- 
sidering that Upper Coralline Limestone is hard to quarry and difficult to 
work. Large sections of the uneven surface of the steps and the sides of the 
shaft (Fig. 3, c) were smoothened out with mortar rendering. The south- 
east face (Fig. 3, Section A-A’) preserves traces of a reddish pigment painted 
over the mortar (Fig. 6).?° 

Two different types of mortar were identified in the north-west face of 
the shaft. The oldest mortar rendering survives in a few places. This is of a 
light-yellowish brown colour and contains gritty-like inclusions." Applied 
over this layer are the remains of a pinkish-coloured mortar that is visibly 
different in colour and consistency, and marks a later reutilization of the 
shaft. This mortar layer is much smoother and only contains fine inclu- 
sions.” 

If the shaft contained a burial deposit, it appears to have been looted in 
antiquity. Excavation is unlikely to yield archaeologically relevant deposits 
and artefacts, but it could uncover better preserved sections of mortar and 
paint as well as confirming the shaft’s overall plan. 

In west Mediterranean Punic contexts, simple pit or fosse graves are 
thought to have been made for a single use by non-elite groups. We have 
to look to the main island of Malta to draw parallels to this new discovery, 
first to establish the possible antiquity of the cutting and second to suggest 
its function. The evidence is limited, but rock-cut shafts appear to have per- 


cutting made to receive the head of the corpse. Bugeja 2000, p. 38, documents a late 
shaft-only tomb with rock pillow from the Il-Wied ta’ Kandja region of Malta, close to Luqa 
airport; it too was oriented NE-SW. See n. 20 for comparative material from other 
Phoenician-Punic sites. 

? Upper Coralline Limestone weathers and erodes into a reddish type of soil, locally re- 
ferred to as terra rossa. Being an outcrop of Upper Coralline Limestone, terra rossa is the only 
type of soil cover found on Comino. 

2 The paint colour classification based on the 1994 edition of the Munsell chart is of Hue 
2.5 YR (Red) 4/8. 

* The colour classification for this mortar layer based on the 1994 edition of the Munsell 
chart is of Hue 2.54R (Red) 4/8. 

» The colour classification for this mortar layer based on the 1994 edition of the Munsell 
chart is of Hue 7.5YR (pink) 7/4. 

5 Markoe 2000, p. 141. Cf Cadiz, in Perdigones Moreno, Muñoz Vicente and Pisano 
1990, Tomb 5, .م‎ 17, fig. 11, cremation burial of a young adult, dated to the third to second 
centuries BC and Tomb ro, pp. 19-20, fig. 13, pl. II:4, cremation burial of an infant; both 
graves were simple, but oblong pits and both were oriented north-west to south-east. 
Carthaginian fosse graves were rectangular in plan, with or without a rebate edge. They were 
used throughout the life of Carthage; Benichou-Safar 1982, pp. 96, 348. 
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formed two purposes in Malta. One was funerary — simple shaft tombs are 
known to have contained human remains. The other function, perhaps re- 
lated to a funerary or some other ritual, was to contain animal remains or 
pottery of the type known to have been used in burials, but no apparent 
human remains. 

One shaft in Rabat, in the district of Nigret, documented by Bellanti 
early in the twentieth century did contain pottery remains that are de- 
scribed as belonging to the ‘late epoch’ and damaged large jars that might 
have been associated with an infant burial. 


Another such tomb, one foot seven inches wide, four feet five inches long 
and three feet seven inches deep was opened by some farmers at Nigret. It 
contained a large conical jar .... the neck of which was broken, apparently 
before it was deposited as no fragments of it were found; the conical bottom 
of the jar ended in a small orifice. The jar was stated to have contained 
dust* which unfortunately had been thrown away when the writer exam- 
ined the place. There were also a platter, a small squat jar and a very small 
one-handled jar of the same shape of the two found in the tombs last de- 
scribed. These three small pieces were lying near the mouth of the large jar. 
Fragments of other pottery were also recovered namely— of a large jar — no 
handles found, of another jar with pointed bottom of a platter and other 
small pieces. No bones were found.” 


Unfortunately, the illustration that was to accompany the description of 
this intriguing find has been lost. A modified shaft, converted for use as a 
cellar, was found in the excavations of the Roman Villa site in Rabat. Un- 
specified Punic and Roman wares were found along with some human 
bone. 

Close to the Nigret shaft mentioned above, Bellanti found and excavated 
a shaft that proved to be 488 cm [sixteen feet] deep. The remains of a pig 
were found at a depth of 183 cm below the surface, under a layer of con- 
creted stones." In the light of the Nigret find, the skeleton of a horse, in a 
deep shaft in a field behind Saint Sebastians Church, in Rabat, gains sig- 
nificance.” At Paola, an area well-known for Punic tomb finds,” was an- 


#4 To the untrained eye, the ‘dust’ said to have been in the large jar may have been de- 
cayed bone. Jars with their tops broken out are known to have held infant remains at other 
sites; Sagona 2002, pp. 275-277. 

5 Bellanti no date, pp. 74—76; see Sagona 2002, Gazetteer entry, Rabat, Nigred [455], 
pp. 1002-1003. 

26 Sagona 2002, Gazetteer entry, Rabat, Roman Villa Site [462], p. 1005; Zammit NB no. 
VIII, pp. 12, 14; MAR 1924-25, p. iii. 

27 Sagona 2002, Gazetteer entry, Rabat, Nigred [456], p. 1003; Bellanti, no date, pp. 74-76. 

# Sagona 2002, Gazetteer entry, Rabat, Saint Sebastians Church [468], p. 1009; NB V, 
pr 

2 Baldacchino 1951, published the finds from a small necropolis at Paola; see Sagona 
2002, Gazetteer entries [315]-[336], pp. 897-914, for Paola finds. 
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other ‘sacred well’, a deep and large shaft some two to three metres square. 
In this pit Punic funerary pottery fragments — amphorae, plates, cinerary 
urns, flask, unguentaria — were found associated with sea shells and horse, 
pig and other unspecified animal bones from large animals. 

Shaft-only sites were found in the cluster of 32 tombs investigated in the 
Triq Ferris [Ferris Street] necropolis, Rabat, in 1951. Pottery has been pre- 
served from this shaft that dates from the floruit of the Punic period to the 
Romano-Punic phase and glass fragments from broken unguentaria points 
to the shaft being open in the first century BC or later. No human remains 
are documented from the shafts.” The bases of two cinerary urns and a bro- 
ken jar were recovered from a shaft at Luqa; no human remains appear to 
have survived (though presumably the jars once held cremations) and the 
date of the material remains unknown.? 

Two shaft-only finds in Tal — Virtu, Rabat, also reflect both some con- 
nection to animal remains and probably sacrifice, and to infant burials. 
One held pottery fragments said to have included Punic and Roman mate- 
rial as well personal ornaments — rings, one at least was iron — human 
bone (unspecified type) and the bones of a bull on the surface.3+ The other 
had a jar burial of an infant with associated pottery including a feeding bot- 
tle. Another shaft-only tomb from the island of Gozo, was found at 
Marsalforn during road works. This shaft contained the remains of an 
adult male, a youth and a child, as well as a Roman amphora. 

Two burials with pottery grave goods were found at Qalillija.7 The pot- 
tery and the photograph of the group, said to have been taken, are lost. 
Distinctive features that Bellanti describes such as the dimpled surface of a 
bowl (Roman fine ware) and red-slipped wares (Romano-Punic and Roman 
wares) correspond with his attribution of the find to the ‘late epoch’. 

Other shafts have been found devoid of archaeological material, but their 
location in fields of tombs, such as at Buskett Gardens? and Ta’ Marcell, 


3 Sagona 2002, pp. 275-277. 

3 Sagona 2002, Gazetteer entry Rabat Cemetery, Triq Ferris [572], p. 1050, concerns the 
discovery of the cemetery. 

The surviving pottery from one shaft, Rabat, Triq Ferris [587] is illustrated in Sagona‏ 2د 
fig. 206:5, pp. 7-9; see also MAR 1950-1951, pp. xiv-xv. Pottery and glass fragments‏ ,2002 
were also found in other shafts in the same necropolis at Rabat, Triq Ferris Sagona 2002 Gaz-‏ 
etteer entry [588], p. 1067; Report 1950—1951, p. xv; and Sagona 2002, Gazetteer entry, Rabat,‏ 
Triq Ferris [590], p. 1069; MAR 1950-1951, p. xvi.‏ 

5 Report 1954-1955, p. iv; Sagona 2002, Gazetteer entry Luqa [191], p. 846. 

4 Sagona 2002, Gazetteer entry, Rabat, Tal Virtu [622], p. 1088; NB IX, p. so. 

3 Sagona 2002, Gazetteer entry, Rabat, Tal Virtu [625], p. 1089; MAR 1968, pp. 6-7. 

?6 Report 1935-1936, p. xxv; Sagona 2002, Gazetteer entry Marsalforn, Gozo [207], 
pp. 850-851. 

37 Bellanti, no date, pp. 73-74; Sagona 2002, Gazetteer entry Qalillija [353], p. 924. 

38 Sagona 2002, Gazetteer entry Buskett Gardens [64], p. 784; Bellanti, no date, p. 77. 
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Rabat? strongly suggest that they were intended for use or that they were 
used and have been rifled in the past.4° 

For each of these examples to which even a cursory date can be applied, 
all can be assigned to the late Punic or Romano-Punic period. The shafts 
that have retained some archaeological deposit clearly demonstrate that 
shaft-only cuttings had some significance either as infant burial sites, or 
possibly serving some ritual function, as well as for adult burials. On plan, 
the Comino’s shaft is most closely paralleled by the Buskett Gardens* both 
in dimensions and for the steps cut down one side. On the basis of the 
known archaeological record for Comino and related finds in Malta and 
Gozo, the Comino shaft is likely to have been cut in the late Punic to Ro- 
man-Punic period for possibly a funerary or ritual purpose. 

Evidence for paint in the tombs of Malta is rare, but the instances are 
worthy of note. One late tomb with a single chamber cut off the shaft, said 
to be of Roman [z.e. Romano-Punic] date, was found at Mriehel in Malta.*? 
Hundreds of plaster fragments once formed a stucco wall of the chamber. 
As far as is known the fragments were never restored, nor was the subject 
matter determined, if in fact they were decorated. 

A second tomb found in Triq Ferris, Rabat, in 1910? with a single 
chamber was unique for the human figure carved in a niche cut in the rear 
wall of the chamber. The ceiling was virtually covered with an elaborate 
geometric rosette of twelve petals in alternating red and white paint this 
was encircled by red band, which branched out like a stalk toward the front 
wall, to the middle of the entrance. A band ran around the top of the walls 
just below the ceiling. Red paint was also applied to "the cheeks, lips, eye- 
brows, pupil and hair" of the figure. On the basis of the tomb plan it is 
possible that the tomb was cut in Phase III-IV, or sometime around 400- 
300 BC. 


3 Sagona 2002, Gazetteer entries for, Rabat, Field "Ta^ Marcell’ [531], p. 1037; NB no. II, 
p. 15 [543]; NB IL p. 23. 

4 Adams 1870, pp. 253-254, makes reference to a hollow on the rock surface with an “al- 
lowance for the covering of the body by slabs of stone" (probably indicating a rebate edge) in 
the area of Mnajdra. This might be another reference to a shaft-only tomb. We are grateful to 
Dr. N. Vella (University of Malta) for this reference. 

# The Buskett Gardens shaft measured 190.6 cm long, 40.7 cm wide, and 183 cm deep; 
Sagona 2002, Gazetteer entry [64] p. 784. 

# Sagona 2002, Gazetteer entry Mriehel [271], p. 873. 

# The tomb was opened again in 1951. As far as can be determined the location of this 
important tomb is no longer known. 

^ MAR 1909-1910, pp. Es-E6. Bellanti no date, p. 71, who also described the tomb stated 
that the wig of the figure was painted black. The details of this tomb can be found in Sagona 
2002, Gazetteer entry [602], pp. 1076-1078, figs 218-220:1. 
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Against this meager evidence of painted tomb decoration, the simple red 
band that survives at the mouth of the Comino shaft on what appears to be 
successive layers of thick, but decayed plaster, may be significant. 
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Fig. 2 Map detail of north-eastern Comino 
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a. Steps rendered in mortar leading down to shaft. 
b. Overgrown area of shaft. 
c. Areas of shaft preserving traces of paint. 
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Fig. 3 Plan and Section of Comino shaft 
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Abstract 


Severus of Antioch is by far the most prolific writer among the non- 
Chalcedonian — the so-called ‘Monophysite Churches. The book of the Confes- 
sions of the Fathers is an anonymous compilation of the eleventh century. It is a 
compilation of theological texts. This book was used as a manual of theology for 
the clergy and laymen. This book contains some abstracts from the works of 
Severus of Antioch. Several theologians and patriarchs quoted him also in their 
treatises and correspondances. In this article, we will give in full all the texts at- 
tributed to Severus of Antioch and we will try to identify them.” 


Introduction 


Severus of Antioch is by far the most prolific writer among the non- 
Chalcedonian — the so-called ‘Monophysite Churches’. After the imperial 


* The author of this study is indebted to Mr Nabih Kamel Daoud, Librarian of the Patri- 
archal Library in Cairo, for allowing him to study the manuscripts of this book and kindly 
supplying him with information from the Catalogue, which he is preparing. Professor Pauline 
Allen, Director of the Centre for Early Christian Studies at the Australian Catholic Univer- 
sity, corrected the English text and suggested many ameliorations. I wish also to thank Mrs 
Kathleen Hay, who kindly supplied me a concordance of the lives of Severus to be used for 
comparison. I would also like to thank Professor Antonio Sagona for his kind help in editing 
and reviewing this article. 
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decree of Justinian, dated 6 august 536 AD, all his Greek writtings were for- 
bidden to be copied as infested with the venom of the serpent. Only few frag- 
ments survived in Greek, while the majority of this corpus survived 
through the Syriac translation. 

The Copto-Arabic severian corpus did not attract the attention of the 
scholars, for only few fragments of his works have survived in Coptic. The 
corpus of the homilies of Severus of Antioch in Coptic is far from com- 
plete.” Out of the 125 homilies preserved in Syriac, we know only few frag- 
ments of this corpus, namely homily 1, 14, 50, (67?), 77, 103. Many of his 
Coptic works have, however, survived through an Arabic translation such as 
the book of the Philalethes.3 

In this article, we will highlight the importance of the Copto—Arabic 
translation of the Severian works through the quotations of book of the 
Confessions of the Fathers. 


The book of the confessions of the fathers 


The book of the Confessions of the Fathers is a late compilation of 
patristic texts, containing extracts of the works of the great theologians of 
the Jacobite Church until the Canons of the patriarch Chrisostodulus 
(+1077AD),* which had been anonymously compiled in the eleventh cen- 
tury.’ 

The importance of this book is reflected by the number of copies that 
have survived in several collections. In his study, Graf argued that this com- 
pilation is a translation from a Coptic original, and Coquin is of the same 
opinion." We believe that Graf and Coquin were right in their judgement. 
The comparison between the Arabic text of the Confessions of the Fathers 
and the Syriac texts (Letters, homily) shows clearly that the compiler used a 
more abbreviated version than the Syriac. From our study of the letter of 
Severus of Antioch to the deaconess Anastasia where the Syriac, Coptic and 


* M. Brière, 1961, p. 14 [518]. 

> For the first homily, Lash 1976, pp. 253-268. For the homily 14, Porcher 1915-1917, 
pp. 416—423; Lucchesi 1979, pp. 291-293. Coquin 1983, .م‎ 14. For the homily 50, Garitte 1966, 
pp. 335-386. For the homily 77, Voicu 1992, pp. 385-386. Elanskaya 1994, .م‎ 372-377. Lucchesi 
1979a, pp. 197—201. 

3 Youssef 2001, pp. 261-266. 

+ Atiya, Abd Al-Masih, and Burmester 1959, pp. 166-168 (text), pp. 250-254 (translation); 
Burmester 1932, pp. 71-83. 

5 Graf 1944, p. 418; Graf 1947, pp. 321-323, N° 104. 

^ Graf 1937, pp. 349-354. 

7 Coquin 1993, pp. 35-106, especially .م‎ 77. 
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Arabic survived, we find that the Arabic is a literal translation from the 
Coptic, and the Coptic text is shorter than the Syriac one. 

The works of Severus such as homilies, letters and so on, were trans- 
lated into Coptic. In addition to what we have, the collection of the Mon- 
astery of Epiphanius at Thebes shows that several books and letters of 
Severus were translated to Coptic have not survived." As for any translated 
text, it is hard to determine whether the original text was short and had 
been augmented by the translators of the Syriac version, or it was long and 
had been abbreviated by the Coptic translator. 


Available copies at the present time are as follows: 


Eight copies in the Coptic Patriarchal Library. 

One copy in the Coptic Museum. 

Two copies in the Monastery of Saint Macarius. 

Three in the monastery of al-Muharraq. 

One in the monastery of al-Suriani. 

One copy in the Franciscan centre in Cairo. 

In addition to these, copies exist in the Vatican, Cambridge, Paris libraries. 
Therefore more than 20 copies are in existance of this important book. 


First, we will provide the description of some manuscripts not men- 
tioned in Graf’s study. Second, twenty texts are provided accompanying 
translation and commentary. 


The Manuscripts of the Coptic Patriarchal Library 


A. Ms 188 Theol." In the first folio recto it is mentioned that this text 
was translated from Coptic to Arabic. The date of the Manuscript is in fol. 
244v “Tuesday 20 Baünah 1453 AM =26 of Safar 1150 of the Hijra’ (225 June 
1737 AD). In folio 245 r, v, the provider is the deacon al-Mu'allim Girgis 
'abd-al-Quddüs abû Shinüdah, and the scribe is Mikhail ibn Girgis ibn 
Tádrus al-Tamawi. It was originally in the collection of the Monastery of 
Saint Antony on mount Qulzom. 21 lines /page, 33x21 cm. 


B. Ms 364 Theol." In folio 299 the provider is al-Mu'allim Ghattás abü 
Ibrahim al-Ghamrawi, and the scribe is Girgis Yûsif. The date of the manu- 


* Youssef (forthcoming). 

? Van Lanschoot 1946, pp. 469-477. [CPG 7070 (9)]. Garitte 1952, pp. 185-198. [CPG 
7070 (13)]. 

Crum and White 1926, N° 49, 59, 143, 554, 556, Appendix I. 

= Simaika, pp. 151-152; Graf, 1934, p. 238. 

? Not mentioned in Simaika or Graf. 
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script is “Saturday 9 Barmüdah 1457AM = 28 Muharram 1154 AH” (215 
April 1741AD). 21 lines 31.5x 20.5 cm (text 25x14.5cm). From the collection 
of the Patriarchal Library folio 307v. 


C. Ms 189? Theol. The date of the Manuscript is in fol. 249r “Wednes- 
day 2 Babah 1498 AM /21 Shawál 1195AH" (=10 October 1781 AD). 24 Lines 
31x30 cm. From the collection of the Coptic Patriarchate in the protected 
Misr and Alexandria. 


D. Ms 133 Theol. The date of the manuscript is in fol. 181 v “Tuesday 5 
Baramüdah 1502 AD” (211 April 1786 AD). Fol. 7v mentioned that it was 
from the collection of the Monastery of Saint Antony in the desert of 


Arabah. 


E. Ms 185 Theol.5 No date is provided; perhaps from the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 


E Ms 186 Theol. The provider is mentioned in fol 263v “Anba 
Athanasius, bishop of Abû Tig’? The date is in the same folio “Friday 1 
Hatür 1566 AM" (= 9 November 1849 AD). From the Collection of the Pa- 
triarchal Residence of Saint Mark in Cairo and Alexandria. 


G. Ms 187 Theol.? The scribe is Abd al-Malák, the priest in the monas- 
tery of St Paul (Anba Bala) the first Hermit. The date of the manuscript is 
"Friday 28 Hatür 1617 AM” (= 7 December 1901 AD). From the collection 
of the Patriarchate. 


H. Ms 320 Theol.? The date of this manuscript is provided in fol 207r 
"r9 Baünah 1647 AM" (Friday, 26 June 1931 AD). 

To this list Graf added Vat. Ar 101 (14 Century), Cambridge (1750 AD), 
Paris Ar. 183 (14 Century), Cairo Coptic Museum (1544 AD), St Antony 
Monastery (1480 AD), two copies in St Macarius (1773AD)." The monas- 
tery of al-Moharraq possess two dated manuscripts. The first manuscript is 
dated 18 Baunah 1500 AM (1784AD), the second 20 Baramhat 1511 AM 


5 Simaika, p. 171; Graf, 1934, p. 238. 

^ Simaika, p. 129; Graf, 1934, p. 238. 

5 Simaika, p. 134; not in Graf. 

'6 Simaika, p. 227; Graf, 1934, p. 208. 

7 Samir 1981, pp. 213—221; 1982, pp. 177-185. 

5 Simaika, p. 244; Graf, p. 238. 

9? Simiaka, p. 250; not in Graf. 

2° "[roupeau 1972, pp. 157-158 N° 183. 

* Zanetti 1986, p. 40 N 2 Theol, N 3 Theol., 23 Theol is the Ethiopian translation of this 
book. 
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(1795 AD). The scribe is the deacon Israel Saad-allah, tutor of the children 
of Bani ‘dai. The Franciscan Centre possesses an incomplete copy.” 


1: The faith written by Severus, of Antioch, to the king Anastasius 
TEXT 


SLY‏ المستقيمة التى كتبها القديس ساويرس بطريرك مدينة الله العظما انطاكية الى 
املك الحب لله انسطاسيوس لما نفي مقدونيوس المنافق واخدها الملك وقبلها وجعلها فى 
ae‏ المملكة اا ES‏ وارال. بها Le‏ كل cast oe Jal‏ وف 
كموضوعات LL!‏ القديسين التلتماية وتمانية عشر اسقف الذين اجتمعوا في نقية والروح 
القدس معهم وفي وسطهم باعلان وهذا ايضا قبله اباينا الذين كانوا قبلنا كمتل ميزان 
فلي وا وه alll Lidl‏ رخن اللي WE Last‏ فى ddl iyd‏ 
alll,‏ العا dl‏ من آ6 الات وا رترت ايكيا ان alit Sas el‏ 
الذى تجسد لاجلنا وليس هو منقسم ولامفترق وهو هو من قبل ان يتجسد وهو هو من 
بعد ما تجسد وهو هو هذا الواحد ونومن بالروح القدس المحى تالوت متساويه تلتة اقانيم 
قايمة كامله تلتة وجوه ليس فيها اختلاف فى المجد والضيا طبيعة واحدة جوهر واحد 
ربوبية واحدة سجدة واحدة تسبحة واحده كما تعترف الناس المومنون ونعترف بالاب 
فى رتبة الابوه وليس هو ابن والابن فى رتبة البنوه وليس هو اب والروح القدس فى 
رتبة الانبتاق وليس هو اب ولا ابن بل تلتة اقانيم icl‏ متوحدة بلاهوت Joly‏ فى 
الطبيعة والقوة والارادة Bly‏ وكل اقنوم قايم بوجهه وليس فى التالوت المقدس عبودية 
y‏ عضن Nel del Vy‏ من واد فى ر oly pol ely Vy ASA DUI‏ کان Lage‏ 
لسلطانه بل هم متساويين فى الكرامة الواحدة التي اللاهوتية والربوبية وعلو الضياء 
الذى لضابط الكل ولم يكن الاب قط ولا محة عين بلا ابن ولم يكن الاب والابن 
قط لحه عين بلا الروح القدس بل التالوت المقدسة agl‏ ازليه بلا ابتداء ولا انتها 
ويجب لنا ان نومن بالله الكلمة هكدا ان له ميلادين الواحد من الآب مند قط بلا 
مشاركة فرشة انثى ميلاد غير مدروك والاخر فى اخر الازمان من العدرى مريم القديسة 
بلا مباضعة دكر ميلادا لا يحوى ولا يدرك هدا وحده فقط نعرفه ان الكلمة صار 
جسدا وصار معنا ورايناه باعيينا ولسناه بايدينا ولم يخلقه الاب مثل واحد من الملايكة 
ولا كواحد من الكاروبيم والساروفيم بل هو مولود من جوهره وهو اعلا من كل 
السلاطين وكل الارباب وكل اسم يسمى فى هدا الدهر وفى الاتي وهو مساوي لابيه 
والروح القدس وهو elo‏ بلاهوتيه واحده ولاجل هدا قال عن الروح القدس انه ياخد 


2 Macomber 1984, p. 27, N 119. 
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من الدى لى ويعطيكم هدا الدى تمثل على الاردن بشبه حمامة Jy,‏ على الابن ولا 
راى الكلمة ان الخطية قد كترت نزل من السماء وصار في احشا العدرى مريم القديسه 
ويناله منها جسد بسر لا يدرك ولا ينطق به مكث فى احشاها تسعة اشهر وهو الذي 
عاق ليده فنا ومن idis NL‏ كان كن el‏ الد البلا شل لخد ان 
الاب ينتقل الى البنوة بل هو الابن بارادة ابيه ومسرة الروح القدس لانها مشية واحدة 
للتالوت المقدسة ليلا يقال ان اخر غيره خلقه له ويصيروه غربيا من اللاهوت بل هو 
وحده gull‏ تجسد وصبر لاعراض الجسد التي ليس فيها خطية لم ينزل بالجسد معه من 
السما بل هو الدي اخده من مرم العدرى والدة AVI‏ بلا مباضعة رجل ولكنه اتصل به 
وصيره واحدا معه بواحدانية لا تضمحل ولا تفترق ولا تمتزج هذه الامانة التي نومن 
بها لم يولد de‏ شبح بل طبيعى بحق وهو الله والانسان Le‏ لانه عمنويل ياكل 
ويشرب ما يتقدم له ul‏ صعد الى الصليب بارادته ليصعد قربانا مقبولا لله ابيه Le‏ 
سمر على الصليب وطعن بحربة وهو الله والانسان معا وهو واحد لا اتنين هو غير مايت 
كاللاهوت وهو موات LAW‏ والغير مايت والذي يموت ارتبطا جميعاً شخصا واحداً 
نبع من جنبه دم وماء كتدبير السر وليس الناسوت وحدها فعل بها هذا كانها مفترقه من 
اللاهوت كلا بل اللاهوت قبل اعراض الجسد بارادته لانهما متحدين بوحدانية فى كل 
شي ولم تفترق الطبيعتين اللتين اشتركتا بوحدانية من بعضهما في كل شي من التدبير 
الذي لله الكلمة الذي صار جسدا لانهما غير مفترقين لا في القوات اللايقة باللاهوت 
و في الالام OUI‏ بالناسوت SLAVE, els Gas‏ ليس Ji‏ مل cess ond‏ 
القايلين ان Sor Wl‏ تباعد وصلبوا الناسوت Li‏ هذا يقولوه ليجعلوا اللاهوت كانه 
خاف وجزع ويعيروا الله فاما نحن فلسنا نقول متل هدا التجديف بل نومن ان الغير 
جسد تجسد والغير متالم تالم والغير دم شارك دم العدرى الغير دنسة متل كل الاطفال 
المولودين جسدانى كقول الحكيم بولس الرسول فلاجل هدا يجب له ان يتشبه باخوته 
فى كل شي لكي ينجى الذين هم تحت سلطان الموت هذا الزمان الطويل بموته اتخلص 
كالتدبير ولاتخاف ايها الملك وكل الشعب ادا سمعت ان الله تالم ومات عنا ولا تدع 
الخالفين يظلوك بقولهم ويقولون بلسانهم الدي يجب ان يقطع كلا نقول ان الله الكلمة 
مات وقبر قد عرفنا انه غير مايت لا قام من الموتى ووهب لا القيامة بموته الحاص 
وقيامته فى اليوم التالت لان الدي مات هو قام من الموتا فان كان القادر ان يقوم ليس 
موجود اد هو رب القوات فالقيامة اذن كدب وان كانت القيامة كدبا فامنننا Le‏ ونحن 
اذا شبة اليهود ولو بمت بالجسد كالانسان ما كان كالاله يبطل الدي له عن الموت 
ويضمحل من الوسط Ele‏ القضيه الدى لادم ونومن ايضا ايها الملك بالتالوت لان 
الحالفين يقولوا بعما قلوبهم ان العدرى مرم القديسه لا ولدة الله الكلمة بالجسد صار 
التالوت رابوعا فاما نحن فلا نقول هذا بل التالوت تالوت والواحد واحد اعنى نور 
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اللاهوت العظيم الغير مفترق الدي للاهوت والذي Sd‏ رابوع يضطر ان يضيف زيادة 
فى اللاهوت اتحد بالجسد ley‏ انساناً باتحاد غير مفترق ll,‏ اللاهوت اتحد بالجسد 
وان Gye El‏ بطن العدرى مرم القذيسة والدة AY‏ وعد الى. MEL ladi‏ غير 
مفترق وجلس عن بمين ابيه وياتى ليدين الاحياء والاموات هذه الامانة الرسولية امانة 
واحدة امانة تابتة Ale‏ من تجديف الخالفين ومعمودية واحدة بلا دنس هكدا فالاب 
والابن والروح القدس لاهوت واحد بلا افتراق وبغيره لم يكن شى طبيعة واحدة جوهر 
واحد تلته اقانيم غير مختلطة ولا ممتزجة واحد مخفي في واحد بل تلاته اقانيم دايمة 
فيما لها كل اقنوم بذاته هده امانة وخدمة الكنيسة الجامعة كالقوانين الدى وضعها لنا 
باونا الرسل هكدا نومن وهكدا نعلم ولا نشارك مدهب CMB!‏ الغريب الطمث ولكنا 
نعترف بالكلمة الذي صار fe‏ انه المولود من الاب وصار واحدا مع الجسد الدي 
تخده من مريم العدرى وله نفس وعقل نفس ناطقة عاقلة وليس الجسد الدي اخده 
من العدرى موقت ساعه يكون فيه وساعة يفارقه بل مرتبط بلا افتراق ولا نهايه الى 
لابد ليس للكلمة افتراق من جسده الذي صار معه واحداً معا ولا له انتها ليزول عنه 
بل هو متحد به طبيعى بلا افتراق ولا فنا واضمحلال كالاتحاد الطبيعى وهو واحد لا 
تنين هو الاه طبيعى روحاني وهو انسان طبيعي جسداني وله هاتين الولادتين واحدة 
من الاب قبل كل الدهور روحاني بلا مشاركة فرشة انتى وواحدة من العدرى مريم 
لقديسه بلا مشاركة فرشة دكر هو هذا الواحد وحده هو هو قبل التجسد وهو هو بعد 
لتجسد ايضا ولم يزيد شى على عدد اقنومه والان فواحد هو سيدنا يسوع المسيح 
نعترف بان له اقنوم واحد وطبيعة واحدة وله فعل واحد لم ينتقل اللاهوت الناسوت 
ليه ولا اغتصب الناسوت له اللاهوت كمملكه ولا لاجل طهارة كمتل نبى بل سر 
لكلمة وتجسد من مريم العدرى والدة الاله واوصل الاتنين الى وحدانية انسان كامل 
يفعل فيه السلامه وليس واحدة من الطبايع خادمة للاخرى كعبدة ولا هى ارغن لها 
كمتل شبح وخيال بل الطبيعتين تابته بوحدانية لا تضمحل ولا تفترق ولا الطبيعتين 
مختلطتين ليلا يضمحلا بذواق الموت بل الظافرة بالموت واعراضه متحدة بلا اختلاط 
مع التي الموت ظافر بها واظهرها طبيعة واحده ظافرة تدوس الموت اقنوم واحد ابن 
واحد الله سيدنا يسوع المسيح هو كامل وليس فيه نقص ولا تبديل هذا الذي هو حر 
وبعيد من كل شبح وكل افتراق وكل اختلاط وكل انتقال وليس اللاهوت بلا OE‏ في 
الجسد ولا يضمحل الجسد باللاهوت بل كل واحده من الطبايع تابته بداتها بلا تغيير 
والطبيعه الغير مايته صارت واحده مع التى توت بداتها والتي تعول كل الخليقة وتطعم 
كل جسد صارت واحدة مع التي تجوع وتعطش والغير هالكة بداتها صارت واحدة مع 
التى تهلك القابلة جراح الاسياط والنصب والتعب من المشي في الطريق وضعف 
الجسد عن حمل صليبه ونشوفة الحنك من العطش اذ كان معلقا على الصليب وقلق 
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النفس حتى الموت وطعن الجنب من يد الشرطي ass‏ الماء والدم من ينبوع الحياة بعد 
موته هذه الالام كلها قبلها الكلمة فى الجسد الذي ليس هو شبح بل هو معه واحد 
كالاقنوم والوحدانية الواحدة التي للوجوه ليس بعد EV‏ افتراق ولا يقال طبيعتين لا 
اقنومين ولا فعلين من يقول هذا يجحد الاتحاد بالتثنيه كما ان القلق يفسد السر المقدس 
فلنبعد لان عن الكلمة الذي صار جسدا كل ذكر لاثنوية وكل شبح وكل تغيير وكل 
افتراق وهذا الذى ذكر الشبح و التغيير هو لجنون اوطيخس الطمث فاما نحن Ul‏ 
نعترف بالمسيح الواحد واعراضه المقدسة التي ليس فيها خطية وهو الولد الحبيب الذي 
للاب وبالروح القدس تالوت متساوية طبيعة واحدة وان الابن تالم في طبيعة الجسد 
لموات فلاجل هذا كلما GL‏ باللاهوت كلما Gl‏ بالناسوت نقول انه هذا المسيح 
لواحد وحده الدي ald‏ بارادته لاجلنا العال العجيب والدون المتال الجميع لهذا الواحد 
وحده الدى احتمل الالام بجسده وقام من الموتا بلاهوته كما هو مكتوب انك هو انت 
نت ايضا هذا الواحد وحده ليس هو اتنين مات لعمري بالجسد «Sj,‏ ظفر بالموت 
كالاله ووهب لا الظفر الى الابد وكسر شوكة الموت واعطانا شجرة الحياة التى هى 
لقيامة المقدسة مجداً لسيدنا يسوع المسيح ولابيه لصالح وللروح القدس GA‏ من الان 
والى ابد الابدين امين. 


TRANSLATION 


The straight faith, which Saint Severus, the Patriarch of the great City 
Antioch, wrote to the God-Loving king Anastasius, when he sent the impi- 
ous Macedonius to exile. The king received it and put it in the archives of 
the kingdom being the Law of the Church; that annihilated all the words of 
the opponents: 

We believe and confess, according to our holy fathers the 318 bishops assem- 
bled in Nicaea and the Holy Spirit manifested in their midst. Our fathers, 
who were before us, had also accepted this (faith) as a holy standard. And 
also it had been established by the one hundred and fifty assembled, before 
us in the city of Constantinople and those assembled in Ephesus. We believe 
in one God, the Father and we also confess that the Son of God who had 
been incarnated for us, is one undivided and not separated He is same before 
the incarnation and is the same after the incarnation. He is that same one. 
We believe in the Holy Spirit, the life-giver, consubstantial Trinity, three Ex- 
istent and Perfect Persons, three figures without any difference in glory or 
brightness; One Nature one substance, one lordship, worshipping one, 
praising one, as the faithful people confess. We confess that the Father is in 
the rank of the Fatherhood. He is not the Son. And the Son is in the rank of 
the Sonship. And He is not the Father. The Holy Spirit, is in the rank of the 
procession. He is neither the Father nor the Son but Three permanent 
united Persons, one Divinity in nature, power, will and glory and each Per- 
son stands by his own. There is no slavery or submission in the Holy Trinity 
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and none is divinely superior than the other. No one gives orders as a guard- 
ian to his authority. They are all equal in the same honour of the Divinity, 
the Lordship and the high brightness of the Pantocrator. There was no Father 
without the Son even for the twinkling of an eye. Nor were there Father and 
Son without the Holy Spirit even for the twinkling of an eye, but a Holy 
‘Trinity, permanent and eternal without beginning or end. We should believe 
in God the Word as having births one from the Father without sharing the 
bed of a woman, a birth which cannot be perceived and the other one is in 
the fullness of the time? from the Virgin, saint Mary without a male inter- 
course,** unperceived and incomprehensible birth. This is only what we 
know, that the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us,” which we have 
seen with our eyes and which we have touched with our hands." The Father 
did not create Him like one of the angels or one of the Cherubim and Sera- 
phim, but He is born from His essence. He is above all the authorities, all 
the lords above every name that is named, not only in this age but also in 
that which is to come." He is equal to His Father and the Holy Spirit. He is 
eternal with one Divinity. For this fact, He said about the Holy Spirit that 
He will take what is mine and declare it to you. This who came like a dove 
on the Jordan and descended upon the Son. When the Word saw that the 
sin had multiplied, He descended from heaven and came to the womb of the 
holy, Virgin, Saint Mary. He took from her a body? with an imperceptible 
and unspeakable mystery. He dwelt in her womb for nine months. He, who 
created a body for Himself from her. The Father was not in the womb of the 
Virgin to stop any one from saying that the Father has been transferred to 
the Sonship, but the Son, by the will of His Father and the consent of the 
Holy Spirit.” For there is one will to the Holy Trinity and no one could say 
that He had been created by somebody else and made Him a stranger to the 
Divinity. But He, Himself was incarnated and endured the sufferings of the 
body without sin.” He did not descend from heaven with a body, but He 
took it from the Virgin Mary, the Theotokos, without intercourse of man. He 
became one with it (the body), with a singleness (unity) that would never 
dissipate, or separate or be confused. This is the faith, which we believe. He 
was not born like a ghost but naturally; for He is truly God and man to- 
gether. For He is Emmanuel, eating and drinking such things offered to 
Him.5 He ascended to the cross, by His own Will to offer an acceptable Sac- 
rifice to God His Father in our behalf. He had been nailed to the Cross, 


Gal. 4:4. 
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^ Cf the Theotokia of Sunday Youhanna Nessim Youssef 2003, pp. 93-108. 
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26 I John 1:1. 
7 Eph. 1:21. 


John 16:15. 

Mt. 3:16, Lk. 3:22, Jn. 1:32. 

Jn 1:14, Ro. 1:324. 

Used in the Theotokia of Tuesday, cf Youhanna Nessim Youssef 2003, pp. 93-108. 
Romans 8:3. 
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pierced by the spear; for He is God and Man together. He is one, not two. 
He is immortal by His Divinity and He is mortal by His the body. The im- 
mortal and the mortal had been gathered together in one person. Blood and 
water came out from His side? by the economy of the mystery. It is not the 
humanity who did this, as if it was separated from the Divinity, but the Di- 
vinity accepted the sufferings of the body by His own will, for they are 
united with a singleness in everything; and the two natures had never been 
separated; but they participated with a singleness together in everything of 
the economy of God the Word who had been incarnated. For they are not 
separated neither in the powers due to the Divinity, nor the passions due to 
the humanity but they remained united. We will not go astray like 
FANTAS* and Sabilius who said that the Divinity was separated (from the 
humanity) and they only crucified the humanity. By saying this, they 
showed the Divinity as being afraid and fearful and hence they discredit 
God. But we never say such a blasphemy but we believe that the bodiless 
had been incarnated?” and the passionless suffered, the bloodless shared the 
blood of the pure Virgin like all the children born according to the flesh, 
according to the saying of the wise Paul the Apostle: “Therefore he had to be 
made like his brethren in every respect,” in order to save those who are 
under the authority of the death of this long generation by the death of the 
Saviour according to the economy. Do not be afraid, o king and all people 
upon hearing that God had suffered and died for us. Do not let the oppo- 
nents mislead you by their sayings. And they say with their tongue, which 
should be cut. We never say that God the Word died and had been buried, 
while we know that He is immortal when He rose from the dead and 
granted us the resurrection by His saving death and His resurrection on the 
third day. For He, who had died, rose from death.# So if He who was able 
to rise, being the Lord of hosts does not exist, then the resurrection is a lie 
and our faith is in vain and we are like the Jews. So if He did not die, by 
flesh, as a Man, then He would not have annihilated, as a God what was 
about the cause of death and abolish the deed of Adam’s case. We believe 
also, o king, in the Trinity, for the opponents said with the blindness of their 
hearts, that the holy Virgin Mary when she gave birth to God the Word, in 
the flesh, the Trinity became “Quadrinity”. But for us, we do not say this, 
but the Trinity is a Trinity and the One is one; I mean the great divine light 
unseparated from the Divinity. Whoever mentions “Quadrinity,” has to add 
(one) to the Divinity united with the body, and became Man, with an in- 
separable unity. But the Divinity was united with the body and became Man 
in the womb of the Holy Virgin Mary, Theotokos and He ascended into 
heaven with an inseparable of the Unity. He sat at the right hand of His Fa- 
ther and He will come to judge the living and the dead.^? This is the apos- 
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5 Jn. 19:34. 

36 A polemic against Julian of Halicarnasus, but the translator used it as a proper name. If 
so we have here anachronism, for Julian like Severus was exiled after the reign of Anastasius. 
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tolic faith; a unique, firm faith, free from the blasphemy of the opponents. 
(We believe in) one pure baptism as such: The Father the Son and the Holy 
Spirit, one Divinity without separation, and without Him there would have 
been nothing. There is one nature, one essence, three Persons without min- 
gling, without confusion. One is hidden in another but three eternal Persons 
each one has His own. This is the faith and the ministry of the Universal 
Church, according to the Canons established by our fathers the apostles. 
Thus we belief and thus we teach,” we do not share the strange, impious, 
doctrine of the dissidents, but we confess the Word who became flesh that 
He is born from the Father and He became One with the body which He 
took from the Virgin Mary. He has soul and mind. An utterable rational 
soul not by the body, which He took of the Virgin temporally, sometimes 
He is in it and sometimes He leaves it but He is united without separation 
endless for all eternity. There is no separation of the Word from the body 
which He became one with it without end to abandon him; it is a natural 
union without separation or extinction or annihilation as the natural union. 
He is One and not two. He is the natural Spiritual God, and He is natural 
corporal man. He has those two births one spiritual from the Father before 
all ages without sharing the bed of a female; and another one from the Vir- 
gin Saint Mary without sharing the bed of a male. He is the same Unique 
One before the incarnation, and also the same one after the incarnation. [He 
did not augment anything to His Substance (Hypostasis)]. And now, One is 
our Lord Jesus Christ.*? We believe that He is one Hypostasis and one na- 
ture, one act. Neither the Divinity transferred the humanity to him nor the 
humanity usurped the Divinity for himself as its own. It is not by purity as a 
prophet, but the secret of the Word was incarnated from the Virgin Mary 
the God-Bearer and He made the two into one: perfect man acting in peace. 
And neither of the natures is serving the other as a servant, nor was it at- 
tached to it like a phantom or a ghost, but the two natures are firmly united 
without disappearance or separation; neither the two natures were not con- 
fused to disappear by tasting death, but the one overcoming the death and 
all its sufferings is united without confusion with that which death over- 
came. He manifested one unique victorious nature, trampling over the 
death. One Hypostasis, One Son of God, is our Lord Jesus Christ. He is 
Perfect, without any insufficiency or alteration. He is free and far from being 
a phantom and any separation or confusion or transfer. The Divinity is not 
fruitless in the body and the body will not disappear by the Divinity. But 
each one of the natures is constant and invariable. The immortal nature be- 
came One with that which is naturally mortal. And the one who maintains 
the whole creation and feeds all bodies became One with that who suffers 
from hunger and thirst. And the imtriacally imperishable became one with 
the perishable, that is subject to the wounds of whips, the fatigue, the ex- 
haustion of walking along the road, the weakness of the body under the 
weight of Cross and the dryness of the throat from the thirst while he was 
hanged on the Cross. And the sorrow of the soul unto death# and the 


Cf. The Syrian prayer of Fraction cf: Abd-al-Masih 1902, pp. 736—741. 
Cf. The Syriac prayer of Fraction. cf Abd-al-Masih 1902, pp. 736-741. 
Jn. 19:28. 
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piercing of his side by the soldier and the coming out of the blood and wa- 
ter* from the spring of life after His death. The Word received all these pas- 
sions in the flesh; which is not a phantom, but He is with Him one Hypos- 
tasis, the uniqueness of one figure. There is no separation after the Union. It 
cannot be stated two natures, or two Hypostases, or two Actions. Whoever 
says this is denying the Union by that duality. And as the doubt spoils the 
holy Sacrament, so let us put away from the Word who has been incarnated, 
all references to duality, phantom alteration, separation; for the mentioning 
of the ghost and the alteration was by the madness of the impious Eutyches. 
For us, we confess One Christ with His holy his sufferings, without sin. He 
is the beloved Son of the Father by the Holy Spirit, Equal Trinity. One na- 
ture, the Son suffered according to the mortal nature of the body. For this 
reason, what is worthy for the Divinity is worthy for the humanity. We say 
that this is Christ, the Unique One, who accepted by his own will for our 
sake the marvelous need and inferior condition as a sign for all. For this is 
the Unique One who endured the passions in His body and rose from death 
by His Divinity, as it is written that you are also yourself that Unique One 
and He is not two. He indeed died by the flesh but He overcame death as 
being God and granted us the victory forever. He broke the thorn of the 
death“ and he gave us the tree of life, which is the holy Resurrection. 
Glory be to our Lord Jesus Christ and His Good Father and the Holy Spirit, 
the life-giver now and to all ages Amen. 


COMMENTARY 


The introduction of this confession shows clearly that it was delivered 
after the exile of Macedonius, and in front of the emperor Anastasius. 
Zacharias the Rhetor, in his life of Severus, narrates this event very briefly.# 
The life of Severus by John of Beith Aphthonia also mentioned this event 
in passing. We may therefore assume that this quotation is from the lost 
part of the Coptic life of Severus? by Athanasius where we read in the 
Ethiopian version: 


“We believe and confess the true faith, the faith of our 318 fathers who as- 
sembled in Nicaea..."* 


The homily of George bishop of the Arabs is a compilation of the three 
previous texts. This means that the compilor of the Confession of the Father 
at the end of the Eleventh Century had access to a Coptic, or at least an 


4 Jn. 19:34. 

46 I Co. 15:55. 

47 Gn. 3:24, Apoc 2:7, 22:14. 

4 Kugener 1971a, pp. 109-110. 

4 Kugener 1971b, pp. 235-237. 

° Youhanna Nessim Youssef (Forthcoming, a). 
* Cf Goodspeed 1971, pp. 650-654. 

2 McVey 1993, lines 345-396. 
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Arabic, translation of the life of Severus of Antioch by Athanasius before of 
the actual rewritting of the text by Daniel Ibn al-Khattab in the fourteenth 
century.” 

A part of this confession is quoted in the History of the Patriarchs.5t in the 
section concering the life of Mikhael IV the 68th patriarch. This part of the 
History of the Patriarch is written ca.11330 AD. 

As the earliest Manuscript is that of Paris Arabe 183 from the thirteenth 
century? so we can say that the Manuscript of the Confession of the Fa- 
thers provides a text that is five hundred years earlier text than the Ethio- 
pian one. In the forteenth century, Shams al-Riaysah Abû al-Barakat Ibn 
Kabar$ mentioned in his Lamp of Darkness for the Explanation of the Holy 
Service 
الارثوذكسية ترد ضمن‎ BEY له فصول فى إثبات‎ - ١ ساوبرس بطريرك أنطاكية:‎ 


سيرنة. 
ب - واقوال في تفسير بعض كلام الأناجيل المقدسة. 
“Severus Patriarch of Antioch, A- He wrote several Chapters proving the Or-‏ 


thodox Faith, these are included in his biography. B- Sayings explaining 
some verses of the Holy Gospels."57 


It is noteworthy to mention that we find other confessions in the Life of 
Severus by Athanasius. The first one started with “I believe in the Father 
and the Son and the Holy Spirit equal with one divinity, without division 
and without change;him let us worship...” Another Confession is men- 
tioned later? It seems that the second item refers to the explanations in- 
cluded in the Catena on the Gospels.°° 


2. The Letter of Severus of Antioch to Julian of Halicarnasus 
TEXT 


قال ايضا في رسالته الى يوليانوس الفيرساوس لاجل تجسد الرب ANI‏ نسمع الان 
المغبوط اغريغوريوس اسقف نيسس اخو باسيليوس فى الميمر التالت كتبه قايلا ولا صار 


9 Graf 1947, pp. 281-285. 

* Youhanna Nessim Youssef (forthcoming b). 

5 Graf 1937, p. 345. 

56 Samir Khalil 2000, pp. 619—655. 

7 Unfortunately there is no critical edition of this book this is taken from the popular 
edition with the introduction of R. E. Samir Khalil, printed by Al-Karüz bookshop, Cairo 
1971, p. 293. 

5 Goodspeed 1971, p. 628 [60]. 

9 Goodspeed 1971, p. 649 [81]. 

6° Caubet Iturbe 1969; Paul de Lagarde, Osnabrück 1971. 
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الكلمة جسدا بشبة جسدنا ولم يجعل له تباتا اخر بمتال اخرها بل كعادة الاجساد قوا 
جسده بالاكل والشرب واعلم كل احد به انه صار انسانا بالحقيقة ونعت هذا الكلام 
ايضا في الميمر الرابع من تفسير الطوبات قايلا ان الذي دبر الكل صار متلنا ما خلا 
الخطية شارك اعراضا EDU!‏ بطبيعتنا وقبل الجوع لان الجوع ليس فيه خطية تم قبل 
ايضا شهوة الطعام لم صام اربعين يوما واربعين ليلة وبعد ذلك جاع في الوقت الذي 
شاء ان يجعل الطبيعه تطلب ما هو لها خاصة ثم ان القديس ابرقلس الاب اسقف 
كسكس بمثل هذا هذا الكلام فقط اعلن قوله في الرسالة التي لاهل سمرنا قايلا ان 
الكلمة صار انسانا HALL‏ ولم يدع عنه طبيعته بل هو الاه ابدي وصار انسانا من غير 
تغيير ووفا دين البشر بموته عنهم بانسانيته كالبشر وهادم للموت كالاله يجب علينا ان لا 
نصدق افكارنا فقط ليلا يتم علينا الكلام النبوي القايل بتبكيت الويل للحكماء عند 
نفسهم وحدهم بل نتبع اباينا القديسين معلمي الكنيسة لانهم كلهم معترفين بمخلصنا 
نه قبل جسدا من جوهرنا الواحد معنا وليس هذا فقط بل وقبل الالام فيه مثلنا وهذا 
لكلام هكذا مبين في الكتب المقدسة لما قال الرب عن نفسه لاجل GW‏ اليهود 
لمستهترين المعيرين له زادوا الاماً على جراحى وبهذا بين الامر انه تجسد بجسد يتالم 
وهو غير متالم بطبيعته وحده هكذا ايضا كتب يرناوس اسقف لفطن المدينة التي في 
لغرب وهذا القديس يرناوس كان تلميذ للرسل الشهيد القديس الذي صار اسقفا على 
سمرنا كتب ايضا فى الميمر الثالث الذي قاله لاجل الحالفين هكذا ان كان كقولكم لم 
يتالم AUS‏ الله بالجسد ولم يمت بالجسد فكتير هو ان يقال انه ولد من العذرى بالجملة 
او نال من الطعام اللايق بالارضيين ونعترف هكذا بالاعراض التي صبر لها اللايقة 
بالجسد التي هي الجوع والعطش والنوم وبقية الاعراض التي قبلها بالحقيقة وليس 
بخيال وهكذا نومن ايضا انه قبل اعراض النفس التي هي القلق وال حزن كالبشرية 
والذين يقولون ان المسيح لم يتوجع اذ كان يضرب على الصليب لا سمر بالمسامير وبقية 
الالام التي نالته نحن نحرمهم كاخالفين ونعترف بهذا كله ان الله الكلمة قبله وهو غير 
متالم بطبيعته ولكنه اخد جسد انسان يقبل هذه الاعراض وصار واحد معه بلا تغيير 
فكيف مع هذا التعليم الذي لاباينا القديسين لاجل الانترشا التي E‏ الجسد المقدس 
جسد المسيح الذي هو بلا خطية تقول انت انه لم يتالم الم ولاموت وهو ضعيف متالم 
كشهادة الكتب الصادقه وكيف هو غير متالم وغير مايت فان قال واحدا كيف نقول 
عن الجسد الذي صار غير مايت انه مايت والجسد الذي وهب له ان لا يتالم انه 
توجع بالالام فليعلم هذا انه جحد جملة التدبير الذي فعله الكلمة لاجلنا بالجملة ولم 
يشتهي ان يعترف ان جسد الرب المقدس تالم ومات وهذا يكون خاليا من الامانة واذا 
كان الله الكلمة لم يتالم ولم يمت الا بخيال او مثل الحلم فلم يبطل عز الموت الي 
الان ونحن Lal‏ الى الان باقين فى خطايانا وليس لنا خلاص واذا كان الله الكلمة 
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لم cs‏ بالتحقيق فقيامته اذن كذب ولكن لياتي الان الي الوسط هاهنا الحكيم 
بولس ليرجز جهل الخالفين اذ يقول هكذا اذا كان الجسد الذي يموت لم ينبعت من 
الاموات فاين ظفره بالموت واين قول النبي اني اخلصهم من الجحيم وانجيهم من 
الموت ولكن شهادة الرسول بولس تسد افواههم اذ يقول فالان قد قام المسيح من 
الاموات وهو بكر من رقد ولينظر ايضا ما قاله الحكيم كيرلس في كتاب الكنوز 
التانى اذ يقول ان الخوف والجوع وما يشبهما قبلهم المسيح ولكن لم يضبط بهم بل 
صبر لهم ان ينالهم بالطبيعة الانسانية لكى يبطلهم ويقلعهم الي الانقضاء ولا نالهم 
هلكت قوتهم لو لم يخف لكان الخوف يدوم على طبيعه البشر لو لم يتالم ما كانت 
البشرية تنعتق من الالام والحزن لو لم يقلق ما كان القلق يزول عنا لم يحرك c‏ 
هذه الاعراض لان تعبر عليه بارادته بل بحركتهم هلكوا بقوة الكلمة الذي صار 
واحدا مع الجسد كما قال القديس اغريغوريوس صانع العجايب وختمه كيرلس الحكيم 
باتفاق واحد معه هكدا من الذي يجسر ويقول ان جسد المسيح مخلصنا غير متالم 
وغير مايت وقال الكبير اغريغوريوس يوبخ مرض الغير متاهلين انه لما جربه الشيطان في 
البريه صبر له لا لانه محتاج لتجربه بل ليبطل قوة المجرب وقال ايضا لم يقاتل العدو 
بقوة لاهوته بل ظفر به بالجسد الذي JU‏ وبموت لكي بهذا الجسد لا تدخل الخطية 
الى العالم دفعة اخرى لان بالخطية دخل الموت على الكل وبهذا الجسد تمحى رجاسة 
الخطية ويظفر هذا الجسد بريس الخطية ويقول القديس كيرلس ربيس اساقفة 
الاسكندرية في الحرم الثانى عشر من لم يعترف بان كلمة الله تالم بالجسد وصلب 
وداق الموت بالجسد وصار بكر من قام من الاموات لانه الحياة ومعطى الحياة فليكن 
محروما وتفسير ذلك من قوله الكلمة الذي اتى من الاب هو غير متالم وغير مايت 
لانه اعلا من كل الم لان له العظمة الغير مدروكة وطبيعة الله الكلمة تعطى 
الحياة للكل وهو يجل عن كل فساد والم لان هذا ليس هو لجوهرة وهو واحد مع 
الاب اعنى الكلمة الذي اتى من الاب وصار واحدا مع الجسد وصير الجسد واحد 
معه ليقبل فيه التالم و الموت عنا وتالم حتى يخلصنا كلنا من الموت والفساد ويعطينا 
حياة الجسد الذي كالاله صار بكر من قام من الموتا ليس هو انسانا فقط خارجا عن 
الكلمة الذي اتى من الاب الجليل وذاق الموت بل هو رب المجد تالم بالجسد كما هو 
مكتوب LE‏ الخالفين المتمدهبين بالباطل فانهم يعوجون GLY‏ المقدسة الغير دنسة 
بارادتهم و يقولوا انه انسان صلب be‏ فجيدا صار هذا الحرم Gm‏ نفاقهم والورشنوفين 
يقولوا بنفاق وكفر بجسر ان الله الكلمة تالم بطبيعة اللاهوت فضربهم الله الكلمة 
واهلكهم ويوليان ايضا يجحد الام المسيح ويقول ان جسد المسيح لم يتالم واخرين 
متبعين الباطل ويقولوا ان التالوت المقدس تلتة طبايع فهم كادبين واوطيخى يقول ان 
جسد الرب ليس هو مساوى لنا. 
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TRANSLATION 


He said also in his letter to Julian of Halicarnasus™ regarding the incarnation 
of the Lord® God. Let us hear now the blessed Gregory of Nyssa, brother of 
Basil in his third Mîmar? which he wrote saying, "So the Word, who was 
made flesh* like our flesh, he did not set up another standard by a different 
body, but as it is the norm for the bodies, He fortified His by eating and 
drinking. Lo, everybody knew that He became a True man, this is also found 
in the fourth Mimar explaining the beatitudes, saying" He who managed eve- 
rything became like us except for Sin. He shared the same sufferings due to 
our nature accepting the hunger, for the hunger is not a sin. And He ac- 
cepted also the desire for food when He fasted forty days and forty nights, 
and after that He became hungry when He wished that the nature asks what 
is due to it. Then the father Proclus, bishop of Kukus® said the same in his 
letter to the Smyrniansó saying “The Word became truly a man, leaving 
nothing from His nature, but He is the Eternal God, became man without 
change. He paid the debt that humanity owed by his death for them as a 
human being like all men and, destroying death as being God.” So we 
should not only trust our thoughts, in order not to fulfill the prophetic 
words reproaching the self-esteemed wise-men, but we should follow our 
holy Fathers the doctors of the Church, for they all confessed our Saviour as 
receiving flesh of the same essence of ours, and not only this, but He ac- 
cepted in it the passions, like us. This is clearly stated in the Holy Scriptures, 
as the Lord said about Himself noticing the hypocrisy of the irresponsible 
Jews who reviled him "They pultiplied the pain of my wounds." So He 
made it clear that He was incarnated with a passible flesh while His own 
nature impassible. And also the same was written by Ireneaus bishop of 
Lofton® the city in the West, this saint Irenaeus was the disciple of the 
Apostles. The martyr and saint who became the Bishop of Smyrne, he wrote 
also in his third Mzmar which was delivered against the opponents: "If what 
you said, is true that the Word of God did not suffer and died in flesh, so it 
will be excessive to say that He was born of the Virgin, or He received food 
worthy of the earthly creatures." We confess that He endured the sufferings 
worthy of the flesh, which are hunger, thirst and slumber and the other 
sufferings which He accepted in truth and not as a phantom. We? confess 
also that he accepted the sufferings of the soul, which are anguish and sor- 
row as experienced by humanity. And those who say that Christ did not suf- 
fer? when He was beaten, and nailed by nails to the cross and the other 


© Some of the Mss read الفريساوس‎ (the pharisean). 

© This part is taken from the Letter of Severus to Julian of Halicarnasus. Cf Hespel 1964, 
pp. 90-92 (text); 1964, p. 192 (translation). It seems that the compiler of the Confession of the 
Fathers did not use the Syriac translation, but an abbreviated one. 

9 Syriac "The catechetic speech declares this." 

64 Jn. r:14. 


Read Cyzicus. 


Syriac read to the Armenians. 

End of the Syriac Text, cf Hespel 1964, p. 192. 
Hespel 1964, reads Celtes; cf p. 193. 

Hespel 1964, p. 194:28. 

Hespel 1964, p. 195:4. 
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pains which affected Him. We anathematise them as heretics. And we con- 
fess all these and (we believe that) the God the Word by his nature accepted 
them, without pain but He took the body of a man, who accepts the 
sufferings and became One with him without change. While this is the 
teaching of our holy fathers for the INTERSHA,” which was in the Holy 
Body, the Body of Christ who was sinless. How can you say that He did not 
suffer pain or death. While He was weak by the testimony of the true Scrip- 
tures how could He be without pain and immortal. So if one says: “How, we 
say that the immortal body became mortal, the body that was granted not to 
suffer had suffered the pains. So let him know that he had denied the whole 
economy, which the Word had undertaken for us in all its entirely. He has 
not desire to confess that the holy body of the Lord suffered and died, this is 
void of faithfulness. So if God the Word did not suffer and did not die but it 
was a fantasy or like a dream, then, He (Jesus) did not vanquish death until 
now, and we are also till now in our sins, and there is no salvation for us, 
and if God the Word did not truly die then His resurrection is a lie. So let 
the wise Paul come here in our midst in order to rebuke the ignorance of the 
heretics by his saying:"If the mortal body is not risen from the dead, to be 
no more is His victory over death and to be no more is the saying of the 
prophet, ^I shall deliver them from Hell and I shall save them from death” 
But the testimony of the Apostle Paul shuts up their mouths when he said 
“And Christ has been raised from the dead, the first-fruits of those who have 
fallen asleep.”7? And consider also what Cyril said in the second book of the 
Treasures: “trouble, hunger and other similarities Christ received, but He 
was not seized by them but He endured them by His human nature in order 
to annihilate them and eradicate them for ever. When He overcame them 
they became powerless. If He did not fear, then fear would have prevailed on 
the nature of the Man. If He did not suffer, humanity would never have 
been released from pain and sadness. If He was not troubled, trouble would 
have never gone away from us. Christ did not take these sufferings upon 
Himself by His own will, but by their movement they have been annihilated 
by the Power of the Word, who became one with the flesh.” As it was stated 
by saint Gregory the Thaumaturge and sealed by the wise Cyril, by in perfect 
agreement thus: “Who dares to say that the body of Christ our Saviour is 
impassive and immortal." And the Great Gregory” said in rebuke the illness 
to the unworthy “When the devil tempted Him in the wilderness, He en- 
dured, not because He was in need of the temptation, but in order to anni- 
hilate the power of the tempter. He also said," He did not fight the Enemy 
by the Power of His Divinity, but He overcame him in the flesh that is sub- 
ject to sufferings and death in order that by this flesh, sin will not enter 
again to the world. For by Sin, Death became the master of all. For by this 
flesh the impurity of Sin will be annihilated and this flesh arrested the chief 


7 In the margin, “this word means incorruptible” .حاشية الانترثا تاويله الغير فاسد‎ 
7 I Cor. 15:20. 

3 Hespel 1964, p. 200:2. 

^ Hespel 1964, p. 200:34. 

5 Hespel 1964, p. 201: 10. 
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instigator of Sin.“Saint Cyril, the archbishop of Alexandria, says in his 12th 
anathema” Who do not confess that the Word of God suffered in flesh, He 
was crucified and tasted death in His flesh and became the First-born of 
those who have been raised, for He is life and He is the life-giver, let him be 
anathema‘And it is plainly clear from his saying:77” The Word, who came 
from the Father is impassible and immortal for He is over all passions, for 
He has the imperceptible Glory, and the Nature of God, the Word, gives life 
to all and He is far above any corruption and passion for this is not of His 
nature. He is one with the Father, I mean the Word who came from the Fa- 
ther, and became one with the Flesh and made the flesh one with Him, in 
order to receive in it sufferings and death for our sake, He suffered in order 
to deliver us all from the death and corruption and give us the life of the 
Body, who became as God, the first born of those who have been raised. He 
was not a mere man separated from the Word, who came from the glorious 
Father and tasted death, but He is the Lord of Glory, who suffered in the 
flesh, as it is written. But for the opponents, the vain sectarians, who twist 
the holy, pure faith, willingly, saying that a man had been crucified for us. So 
it is good that they are anathematized, which showed their impiety/? The 
Barshonofians dared to say impiously and atheistically, that God the Word 
suffered by the Nature of the Divinity. So God the word struck them. And 
Julian rebuked the passions of Christ and said that the body of the Christ 
did not suffer. And others following the vanity, said that the Holy Trinity is 
Three Natures; so they are liars. Eutychius said that the Body of Lord is not 
equal to us. 
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COMMENTARY 


The Arabic text mentioned here differs from parallel text mentioned in 
the Book of the Philalethes in the Syriac and Arabic”. It is noteworthy to 
mention that the earlier manuscripts of the Syriac tradition date to the sixth 


Century and the seventh century.*? Our text is either an independent devel- 


opment from the lost original Greek, or is an abbreviation from this text. 
The fact that the Copto-Arabic tradition is different from the Syriac oc- 
curs also in most of the other wirting attributed to Severus of Antioch. We 


can mention, for example, the letter of Severus of Antioch to the Deaconess 


Anastasia, known in Coptic, Arabic Syriac and partly in Greek.* 


Hespel 1969, p. 213 (text), p. 184:3 (translation). 

Hespel 1969, p. 184:13. 

End of Hespel 1969, p. 184:30. 

Youhanna Nessim Youssef 2001, pp. 261-266. The complete text will be published 


Hespel 1964, pp. I-IV. 


Chaine 1913, pp. 32-58. 
Youhanna Nessim Youssef 2001b, pp. 126-136. 
Brooks 1920, pp. 75-118. 


Mercati 1915, pp. 59-63. 
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While that Arabic is a close translation of the Coptic, the Syriac is different 
adding some sentences and omitting others. 


3. On his Mimar “My God why has thou forsaken?” 


The book of the Confession of the Fathers mentioned also an extract 
from Homily XXII 


TEXT 


JU,‏ ايضا فى ميمره لاجل المكتوب الهي الهي لاذا تركتنى الله الكلمة لما استفرغ 
داته وحده بارادته وصار انسانا من غير تغيير وشارك ما هو لطبيعتنا ما خلا الخطية صبر 
هكدا ليدوق الموت المتلسط علينا من اجل خطايانا وامات الخطية معا ولم يمت لاجل 
خطاياه هو لانه لم يعرف خطية بل وفا الذين الدي علينا لكي يهدم عز الموت ويهشم 
شوكته كما قال بولس الرسول ومات عمانويل عنا كمتال موتنا وهو مفارقة النفس 
للجسد فلاجل هذا قال بسلطان كما يليق بلاهوته انى ابدل نفسي عن خرافي ولا 
يقدر احد ينزعها مني بل انا الذي اضعها من داتي وحدي وايضا ان لي سلطان ان 
اضع نفسي ولي سلطان ان اخدها وهو الذي قال على الصليب يايتاه في يديك اسلم 
روحي ولا قال هذا اسلم الروح فان كان كجنون الهراطقة الكافرين الموت الذي ماته 
e‏ عنا ليس هو مفارقة النفس للجسد بل هو مفارقة اللاهوت للناسوت كقولهم 
ab‏ لم يمت بموتنا نحن US‏ نفتخر بموت مخلصنا Le‏ ان كان ظفره بابليس بموت 
غريب ليس هو منسوب الي طبيعتنا بل الفعل بين انه داق الموت عنا كموتنا الدي هو 
فتراق النفس من الجسد ,4,5 نفسه فى الجحيم و لم يدع جسده يعاين الفساد كما 
قال النبي ولكن لا فارقه نفسه جسده بارادته دبر الله الكلمة هذا ولم يفارق الجزوين 
لدين هما النفس والجسد بل هو متحد بهما كالاقنوم لانه الله الكلمة الذي يملا الكل 
وليس هو محصور فى موضوع من المواضع بل باتحاده بالجسد ابطل الفساد واحيا 
لاجساد التي في القبور واقام كتير من اجساد القديسين الدين رقدوا وباتحاده بالنفس 
فتح ابواب الفردوس وادخل اللص معه اليه ذاك لما ناداه قال له اليوم تكون معي في 
لفردوس وبهذا المتال هكدا فان الله الكلمة واحداً مع النفس والجسد فتح باب 
لفردوس للص ومضى الي موضع الجحيم وقال للمربوطين اخرجوا والدين في 
لظلمات ابصروا Uy‏ ذاق الموت بطبيعتنا داواها بتمام واعاد ما قد افرقه الي موضع 
واحد بارادته اعنى النفس والجسد الدي اقامه من الاموات واضا علينا شمس البر 
ببروق قيامته. 


5 Brière; Graffin 1975, pp. 103-105. 
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TRANSLATION 


He said also in his Mimar on what is written: “My God, My God why has 
thou forsaken me?” When God the Word, emptied Himself by His own will, 
and became Man without change; He shared what is in our nature, except 
Sin. He endured thus and tasted death, which prevailed on us for our sins. 
He annihilated sin also. He did not die for His sins for He did not know sin, 
but He paid off our debt in order to abolish the power of death and break its 
sting as the Apostle Paul 5210.7 So, Emmanuel died for us like our death, 
which is the separation of the soul from the body. For this, He said, with 
authority, worthy to His divinity: “I lay down my life for my sheep, and no 
one would be able to snatch them from me but I lay it down of my own 
accord by my own self. I have power to lay it down and I have power to take 
it again.” And He said also on the cross: “Father into thy hands I commit 
my spirit: and having said this, he gave up the spirit.”* If the death, which 
Christ died for us, according to the madness of the atheist heretics who say it 
was not the separation of the soul from the body, but the separation of the 
Divinity from humanity, as they say. Then He did not die by our own death. 
So how can we be proud of the death of our Saviour for us; if His victory 
over the Devil was by a strange death, which did not belong to our nature. 
The act is clear that He tasted death for us, like our death, which is the sepa- 
ration of the soul from the body. “For thou wilt not leave my soul in hell; 
neither wilt thou suffer thine body?? to see corruption,” as the prophet 
said. But when His soul departed from His body, by His own will, it was by 
God’s design, He did not separate the two parts, which are the soul and the 
body. But he is hypostatically united with them, for God the Word is the 
fullness of all creation and is not confined to a single place; but by His un- 
ion with the body, He destroyed corruption and revived the bodies that were 
in the graves. And many bodies of the Saints who had fallen asleep were 
raised.” By His union with the soul, He opened the gates of paradise and 
He let the thief enter in his company when He said to him “Today, you will 
be with me in paradise.” And thus God, the Word who is one with the soul 
and body, opened the gate of paradise to the thief and proceeded to the 
places of Hades and said “to the captives, come forth, and those who are in 
the darkness: See the light.”°* When He tasted the death in our nature, He 
completely healed it. He united to one place what has been separated, by 


Hebr. 4:15. 

I Cor. 15:56. 

Jn 10:15-18. 

Lk. 23:46. 

In Coptic tradition both Sahidic and Bohairic, this word is rerToyaaB/meeoyas 
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“holy” Burmester 1973, p. 16. Budge 1898, p. 15. The Septuaguint mentioned 6c16v “Sacred.” 
But this word seems to be authentic, for it is also in the Syriac translation. Severus mentioned 
it as a free quotation for his argumentation. 


Ps. 16:8-11. 
Mt. 27:52. 
Lk. 23:43. 

Is. 49:9. 
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His own Will, I mean the soul and the resurrected body, and the Sun of 
Righteousness shone upon us by the twilight of his resurrection. 


COMMENTARY 


The corresponding Syriac version is different and adds several biblical 
quotations. As we argued before, the translator from Greek to Coptic used 
another version than that used by his colleague for the Syriac tradition. 
This quotation proves once more that the text of the Confessions of the Fa- 
thers should be translated from Coptic, not from Syriac. It proves also that a 
Coptic translation of this homily had previously existed. 


4. The speech of Severus in front of Justinian 


This section is from the Book of the Confession of the Fathers entitled “His 
speech in front of the King”. The text is taken from the Life of Severus by 
Athanasius of Antioch,% but differs from the latter. 


TEXT 


قال La!‏ في مقالته الذي قالها قدام الملك وظهر الله للانبياء والبطاركة بجسد ما 
احتمله كل واحد منهم وما كان لابس جسد وظهر لبنى اسراييل في اربعين سنة في 
à Ul‏ بعلامات وعجايب بلا جسد ايضا وبكل هذا الظهور الكثير الانواع الذي لله لم 
يخلص العالم ولم ترجع الاثم اليه بل كانوا دايميين في ترك Bae‏ الله وبالاكثر الشعب 
الذي ظهر له واعطاه ناموسه ووصاياه وصنع علامات فيهم وعجايب ولم يتبتوا معه ولم 
يدوموا على عهده بل عبدوا فاغور ونجوم السما ونسوا الله وكل عجايبه الذي صنعها 
معهم في البحر الاحمر في البرية نور العمود في الليل وظل السحاب في النهار والماء 
الذي نبع من الصخرة الصماء بخلاف طبيعتها ونزول المن من السماء وبقيت الايات 
التي صنعها معهم وهذا لم يكن للعالم فيه خيرة ولا شاء الصلاح العظيم الذي لله ان 
يرد العالم اليه ويعرفوه ارسل ابنه الوحيد من السماء اتى الي العالم بلا جسد ونجسد 
من اسفل بجسد يشبه اجسادنا معجون من دم ولحم وعروق وعظام وهو كامل ثابت 
بشبه الانسان ويقبل كل الالام والموت الموضوع لطبيعتنا وبهدا seth‏ تخلص العالم 
ومن جهته عرف العالم الله وبطل ابليس وخدمته رايت ايها الملك كم من خير اصابنا 
نحن البعدا عنه بتالم ابنه عنا بطل الموت وهرب ابليس وقلق الجحيم والقضية بطلت 


وغويت الشيطان استترت وصارت خفية وانفتح الفردوس وظهرت شجرة الحياة وصارت 


35 Goodspeed 1971, pp. 706-707. 
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السما عالم وصار العالم سما وصار الله انسانا وصار الله اسفل وصير OLIV‏ في العلا 


Ag‏ الذي في السماء صار على الارض والذي في حضن ابيه صار في حضن مريم 
والذي ولدة الله ابوه بسر لا يدرك بلا فرشة انتى ولدته مرم متجسد بسر غير مدرك بلا 
مباضعة ذكر وخضع لناموس التالم بالطبيعة التي ليس فيها شيطنة وعتقنا من عبودية 
ابليس النجسة التى سبانا بها خارجا عن طقس الطبيعة وصار الكلمة جسدا واذا كان 
الكلمة قد صار جسداً كقول Les‏ الانجيلى فقد تالم فيه بحق كتبات الاناجيل الذي 
لا تجحد هذا الذي جعله الله لنا فى كنيسته متل صخرة غير متزعزعة. 


TRANSLATION 


He said also in his speech, which he pronounced in front of the king: “God 
appeared in bodily form to the prophets and the patriarchs, but none of 
them were able to bear that and He was without flesh. He appeared to the 
children of Israel forty years, in the wilderness, with signs and wonders with- 
out flesh. And by all the various appearances of God, the world was not 
saved and the nations did not return to Him, but they remained in the igno- 
rance of God. Moreover, particularly the people to who He appeared and 
gave them His laws and commandments and made signs among them and 
miracles but they did not keep his convention, but they worshipped 
Phaghor, and the stars of heaven. They forgot God and all the wonders He 
did to them in the Red Sea and in the wilderness, and the pillar of light by 
night and the overshadow of clouds by day, and the water came unnaturally 
out of the solid rock, the coming down of the manna from heaven, and the 
rest of the signs which He did with them. But the world did not find it ben- 
eficial. And when the great goodness of God wished that the world would 
turn unto Him and know Him, He sent His only Son from heaven. He 
came to the world without flesh and down below he became flesh like our 
flesh, which is blood, meat, veins and bones. He was perfect, and stable like 
man. He was susceptible to all sufferings and the predestined death due to 
our nature. And by this unknown, the world had been saved and by Him, 
the world knew God. Satan and his service had been annihilated. Have you 
seen, O king, the good things that He had been granted to us who were far 
from Him. By the suffering of His Son, death had been destroyed and the 
devil fled, the Hades had been disturbed the case was dismissed, the seduc- 
tion of Satan had been hidden and became invisible. The paradise had been 
opened and the tree of life appeared. The heaven became earth and earth 
became heaven. God became man and God came down and made the man 
in the highest. The glory, which was in heaven came down on earth. The 
One who is in the bosom of His Father, became in the bosom of Mary. This 
one who was begotten by God, His Father, by an ineffable mystery, without 
the bed of a female, Mary gave Him birth, incarnated by an ineffable mys- 
tery, without union with a man. He endured the law of suffering, by that 
nature without sin. He freed us from the bondage of the wicked Satan, who 
took us captives by removing us from our nature. The Word became flesh, 
and if the Word became flesh as is said by John the Evangelist, He truly en- 
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dured suffering in it (the flesh), according to the undeniable truth sayings of 
the Gospels of whom the Lord made in His Church, as an unremoved rock.” 


COMMENTARY 


The text is slightly different fom the Arabic version of the life of Severus 
attributed to Athanasius.% It seems that the actual text of the biography of 
Severus both in Arabic and Ethiopian was according to the colophons of 
the manuscripts redone by Daniel Ibn al-Khattab in the fourteenth cen- 
tury,7 while our text is from an earlier translation. 


5. Another extract from the speech of Severus in front of the King 


TEXT 
وقال ايضا فيما كتب به للملك انا اعترف دفعات كثيرة ولا اجحد ابدا ما كتبته ولا‎ 
يقدر احد يرضي قلبي لكي اجحد امانتي ولو انهم خوفوني بالنفي الى مواضع بعيدة‎ 
او يرموني في النيران ويطرحوني للسباع او يغرقوني في البحر او يقطعوا اعضاي من‎ 
مفاصلي او يلقوني فى كل انواع العداب فاني لا اجحد امانتي بل انا تابت القلب‎ 
يقتل اجسادكم فان نفوسكم لا يقدر احد ان‎ of على قول سيدي المسيح لا تخافوا‎ 
يقتلها وايضا انه يجب ان يقبل من الله أكتر من الناس هكذا علمنا اباونا ان عمانويل‎ 
غير متالم بطبيعة لاهوته وتالم بالجسد والذي هو غير متالم وغير مايت بطبيعته صار مع‎ 
فى وحدانية لابنطق بها.‎ X 


TRANSLATION 


“He said also in what he wrote to the King, I confess many times and I will 
never deny my writings. Nobody can please my heart in order that I might 
deny my faith; even if they threatened me by exile to a far away place or by 
casting me into the fire or by throwing me to the lions, or by sinking me 
into the sea, or by removing my members from my knuckles, or by throwing 
me into all kinds of tortures, I will never deny my faith, but my heart is firm 
upon the saying of my Lord Christ:”Fear not those who kill your bodies, but 
nobody can kill your soul.“ And also” God should be obeyed rather than 
men.^9? Our fathers taught us thus, that Emmanuel is impassible by the na- 
ture of His Divinity and He suffered in flesh, although He is impassible and 
immortal by His Nature. He became One with the Flesh with in an ineffable 
uniqueness. 


% To be published by us in the collection Patrologia Orientalis. 
97 Graf 1947, pp. 281-285. 

Free quotation of Mt. 10:28; Lk. 12:4. 

% Free quotation Act 5:29. 
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COMMENTARY 


I was not able to identify this text. It could be taken from the biography 
of Severus before the re-writing of Daniel Ibn al-Khattab. 


6. Also from the speech of Severus in front of the king 
TEXT 


وله Lal‏ فيما كتب به الى الملك والموت صار له بهدا المتال انه لما قبله الجسد 
بالطبيعة قبله ايضاً الكلمة بارادته اذ صار واحداً معا مع الجسد الذي لا يموت ومات 
بالجسد وانبعث من LEY Sle‏ وكان تدبير ولادته من العدرى المقدسة وموته 
وانبعاته لاجل خلاصنا ورجوعنا اليه الذى هو ربنا ومخلصنا يسوع المسيح. 


TRANSLATION 


And also from what He wrote to the King, “And death, became in such 
manner, acceptable to the flesh, by nature, the Word received it, by His own 
will, for He became one with the flesh. The immortal died in the flesh and 
has risen from the Dead for us. His birth from the holy Virgin and His 
death and His resurrection, for our salvation and our return to Him who is 
our Lord and our Saviour Jesus Christ.” 


COMMENTARY 


I was not able to identify this text. 


z. The Synodical Letter from Severus to John of Alexandria 


The following extract is from the Synodical Letter from Severus to John 
Patriarch of Alexandria. 

This Synodical Letter is mentioned in the History of the Patriarchs. It is 
noteworthy that the relations between the two sees was established before 
Severus of Antioch.'^? Most of the biographical section of Severus, i.e. lives 
30-42, is attributed to George the Archdeacon of Alexandria: 

“And God showed forth in his days a wonderful thing, and raised up royalty 
and priesthood together for the Church, in the persons of the prince 
Anastasius, the pure believer, and the excellent patriarch Severus, clothed 


with spirit, occupant of the see of Antioch, who became a horn of salvation 
to the orthodox Church, and who sat upon the throne of the great Ignatius. 


100 Fiey 1972-1973, pp. 295—336; and especially pp. 310-323. 
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And he (Severus) wrote a Synodical Letter to the Father John, the patriarch, 
concerning the unity of the faith, wherein he announced the agreement be- 
tween them in the one orthodox creed of the holy fathers... And John, the 
holy patriarch wrote to the great Severus an answer to his letter in canonical 
language full of the orthodox faith, which is that of the doctors of the 
Church, as the blessed Severus'™ had written to him.”"°? 


By the end of the sixth century, Evagrius Scholasticus affirmed also the 
existence of Synodical Letters between Severus of Antioch and John III, 
successor of John II, Dioscorus and Timotheus. 


“He sent (letters) to all the patriarchs, though they were received only at Al- 

exandria, by John, the successor of the former John, and by Dioscorus and 
Timotheus: which epistles have come down to our time.“'3 The source of 
Evagrius, for this chapter is not clear.”"°4 


We have another letter from Severus to John patriarch of Alexandria:"® 


TEXT 


وقال ايضا ف رسالة سنودیقن منه یکتب T‏ القديس يوحنا بطريرك الاسكندريه 
اما نحن فانا لا ناتي BLL‏ جديدة بل CoU‏ في كل شي WLS‏ نحفظ BLY‏ 
الجليلة التي X‏ الينا Rd ay‏ ونرفض ما قرره gn‏ في peer‏ ونومن بالاله 
استحالة وهو الاله الكلمة ud‏ قبل جسد من جوهرنا m‏ من مريم والدة M‏ 
العدرى القديسة 3 کل ob;‏ وله نفس عاقلة وصيره واحد T. Ane‏ احشاها كالاقنوم 
هذا الذى بشر العدرى به جبراييل الملاك الذى اوتمن على السر العظيم قايلا لها السلام 
لك ايتها الممتلية نعمة الرب معك اخد جسد بدم ولحم مثلنا Ea‏ مانا E‏ ماخلا 
jobs dica ein sal Ati dci dy Sd‏ 


tr Apparently different than what we have كن‎ W. Brooks 1903, pp. 98-99. 
102 Evetts 1947, pp. 449—450 [185-186]. Seybold 1962, pp. 86-87. 

3 Cf Evagrius 1896, p. 191, Ch. IV. Kugener, 1971b, p. 379. 

14 Allen 1981, pp. 6-11, and especialy p. 7. 

15 Cf Brooks 1903, pp. 98-99. 
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العذرى المقدسة والدة الاله بالحقيقة لان الله الكلمة تحسد منها وحبلت به وولدته هو 


شخص واحد من اتنين لاهوت وناسوت كقول الحق ونعترف بعمانويل انه الوحيد رب 
واحد مسيح واحد الله الكلمة صار جسدا. 


TRANSLATION 


He also said in his synodical letter written to saint John the Patriarch of Al- 
exandria. “For us, we do not come up with a new faith, but in everything we 
are conservatives as we have said preserving the holy faith which handed 
down to us by our holy Fathers, and we refuse what had been established by 
the others in Chalcedon. We believe in one God, the Father the Almighty. 
We believe also in one Lord, Jesus Christ, begotten from the Father before 
all ages, consubstantial with the Father before all ages and in the fullness of 
time, He was incarnated by the Holy Spirit and from the ever Virgin, Saint 
Mary, the God-bearer. He became man for our sake. We believe in the Holy 
Spirit, the Eternal, and consubstantial with the Father and the Son. We also 
confess One Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, before the incarnation and after the 
incarnation, the unchangeable and who is beyond impossibility, neither 
brought the body with Him from Heaven nor being anything else like a 
ghost or fantasy, but He took flesh, which means He was incarnated and He 
became man without alteration, for He is the bodiless God the Word, He 
took a body from our own substance, from the God-bearer, the ever Virgin. 
He has a rational soul and became One with it in her womb as the hyposta- 
sis. This whom Gabriel, the angel, who had been entrusted with the great 
mystery, announced it to her, saying: “Hail to you, full of grace, The Lord is 
with you." He took flesh with blood, like ours, and became man like us 
without sin, He endured the birth of the flesh in order that the flesh might 
become one with Him. He was conceived and born by the flesh to obliterate 
the grief of the children's birth and free the human race from the first 
curse", For this, we say that the holy Virgin, is truly the God-bearer, for 
God the Word took flesh from her and she had conceived and brought Him 
forth. One Person of two: Divinity and Humanity, as the true saying. We 
confess the Unique Emmanuel as One Lord, One Christ, God the Word 
became flesh. 


COMMENTARY 


Although the synodical letter between Severus of Antioch and the Coptic 
prelats is very well attested, our text seems to be the unique witness of this 
letter. The letters of Severus did not survive, only the sixth book of his let- 
ters came to our knowledge.** It seems that a corpus of the letters of 
Severus had existed in Coptic and had been translated to Arabic. 


106 Lk, 1:28. 
17 Gn. 4:16. 
'* Brooks 1904. 
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8. Another extract from the Synodical letter of Severus to Theodosius 


TEXT 


وقال ايضا فيها واحد هو الرب يسوع المسيح الاله الكلمة الذي تجسد وصار 
انسانا لاجلنا وهو الواحد من الثالوث المقدس بطبيعته المقدسة صلب عنا بالجسد 
ومات LEY‏ بالجسد وقبر وقام من الموتا وصعد الى السموات وياتى ايضا ليدين 
الاحيا والاموات هذا هو العلم الحاص الذي قبلناه اولا من اباينا الاطهار هو الذى 
فعل العجايب اللايقة بالله واحتمل الالام البشرية هذا الواحد LS‏ هو الذي 
قال الاصوات اللايقه باللاهوت وهو ايضا الذى تكلم بتواضع كتدبير التاسوت 
الذي اتخذ فلاجل هذا لانقسم افعاله الي طبيعتين او شكلين كمن يقسم المسيح 
الواحد طبيعتين ان كان لم يصير انسانا فما تكلم مثلنا فى الناسوتية التي قبلها ولا 
تالم بالجسد وان كان قد استفرغ ذاته واخذ شكل العبد وشاهدنا استفراغه من 
كلامه eo‏ وعرفنا علو رفعته وافعاله بتواضعه الذي فعله لاجلنا من ذاته فهذا 
الان هو حدود خدمة الله التي انتم قيام فيها وثابتون عليها وتسعوا فى طريق 
ASI‏ 


TRANSLATION 


He also said in it. One is the Lord Jesus Christ, God the Word, who was 
incarnated and became man for our sake. He is one of the Holy Trinity, by 
His holy nature. He was crucified for us in the flesh and He died for us in 
the flesh. He was buried and He rose from the dead. He ascended to heaven. 
He will also come to judge the living and the dead. This is the saving decla- 
ration that we receive first from our pure fathers. He performed the won- 
ders, worthy of God and He endured the human sufferings. He is the 
Unique One, who also used the language"? worthy of the Divinity and He 
also spoke with humility as the economy of the Humanity that He took. For 
that reason we do not attribute His acts to two natures or two forms, like 
those dividing the One Christ into two natures. So if He did not become 
man, He would have neither spoke like us in the humanity, which He took 
nor had He suffered in the flesh. “If He had emptied of and took the form 
of a servant, ""? we recognised his emptiness from His humble words and 
His high superiority and His acts from the humility, He endured for our 
sake by His own will. For now, this is the limit of the ministry of God, 
which you are practicing it and are confirmed in it; and you are hastening in 
the way of the kingdom. 


9 This word, if the text is translated from Coptic should be CMH, which means “voice, 
sound, language,” but it could be used as an adjective: عن‎ Crum 1938, pp. 334b-335a. 
n9 Phil.-2:7, 
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COMMENTARY 


As we mentioned before, the synodical letters between Severus and 
Theodosius is well attested. Our text seems to be the unique witness of this 
text. 


9. The Synodical Letter of Severus of Antioch to Theodosius of Alexandria 


According to the Church History by the Pseudo-Zacharias the Rhetor, 


III 


Severus wrote to Theodosius a letter which is different from the following. 


Our text is published by Chabot"? 


TEXT 


وقال ايضا في رسالة سنوديقن منه الى القديس تاودوسيوس بطريرك الاسكندريه 
جوابا عن رسالة سنوديقن كتبها اليه اما عصاة هرون فانها اورقت وازهرت واخرجت 
لوزا عمنويل ابتدا ومثل لنا بهذا المعنى ان العصى تندر مملكته لانه هو اعنى عمنويل 
ولد اصلا غير ذى زمان ولا ابتدآء اعني ولادته من الله الاب الذي لم يزل معه 
والروح القدس وله السلطان على السمايين والارضيين وصار Ld‏ منجلنا وصار انسانا 
من غير استحاله وظهر من اصل يسا وداوود بالجسد لان منهما كانت العذرى مرم والدة 
الاله الطاهرة وصار رسولا ورييس كهنة خلاصنا بهذا النوع بعينه صار قضيب الكهنوت 
ليودبنا بان نتيقظ للتعليم الانجيلى واخرج منه للمومنين به لوزاً الذي هو ازهار واثمار 
الفضيلة والذين فحصوا عن هذه الاشيا يقولوا ان قضيب اللوز بالطبع خرزا للذين 
a Suc‏ ولهذا قال الله فى ارميا النبى للانبياء الكذبة ما هذا الذي تراه يا ارميا فقال 
هو قضيب من شجرة اللوز فقال له الرب نعم ما ريت لانى احفظ اقاويلي لكيما 
افعلها كما ان الذين يحبون ان يكتسبون الفضايل بل يلحقهم اولا التعب والكد اخيرا 
يتمتعوا بالنور والسرور هكذا اللوز فان قشره الخارج مرغض يلدع وداخله ابيض حلو 
الطعم فقد وجدت ايها الاخ الحبيب هذا القضيب قد بحث وقطع في كتبك واعطاك 
حقا بقدر الكهنوت وليس كل احد ينال الكرامة الآ من اوتييها من الله كما كتب 
بولس للعبرانيين اوليس هذا بعينه هو هو الذي بشر به JB, Tail‏ ان Les‏ يخرج من 
اصل يسا ويزهر من اصله زهر ويحل عليه روح الله روح الحكمة روح المشورة والقوة 
روح المعرفة والبقا ويمتلا من روح خشية الله فكلمة الله ذو الاقنوم ثابت وهو من جوهر 
الاب بعينه الحكمة الخفية للابن الوحيد الذي به كان الكل وهو تام كامل امجد والقوة 


™ Brooks 1953, Liber IX Ch. XXIII, pp. 105-107. 
™ Chabot 1908, pp. 16-22 (text); 1963, pp. 9:11—14:2 (translation). 
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وكلما يحق للاله بالطبيعة وليس ينقص شيا عن الاب والروح القدس هذا الان تنزل 
بذاته ولم يتغير عن كمال لاهوتيه لكنه باقي على ما كان عليه غير منتقل عنه واخذ 
بحسب القول فى التدبير كل امر حقير للانسانيه وصار مشاركا لنا في كل شي ما خلا 
Laeli: uis aut LAT Le, Eti das‏ عدر be odi uc DNI aas‏ 
با يلاد الذي كان من البتول الطاهره مرم والدة الاه الحق الذي لم تزل عذرى في كل 
زمان من غير زرع بشر ولا باجتماع ولا اختلاط نكاح لان القضيب انما يخرج بالطبع 
من اصل والابن الازلى الله الكلمة قوة الاب هو ظلل العذرى كما علمنا الانجيل 
الطاهرة وبهبوط الروح القدس الذي لا يدرك وحلوله عليها صير الجسد الناطق المتنفس 
واحدا معه بقوام الاقنومية بهذا الاتحاد الذي اذكره هو اتحاد اللاهوت بالناسوت فاما 
كيف كان هذا الاتحاد فليس del SE‏ من البشر ان يصفه بعقله ولا بمكن يقال cal‏ 
ا E‏ قبل SIAN‏ لكا فرت OF‏ عمل صار cd 5l ca dd‏ 
وناسوت وكل واحد من الاثنين كامل بحسب طبيعته وهذا الاسم اعني عمنويل عظيم 
جداً لا يمكن تفريقه وهو بالحقيقة سر لثبات الابمان لانه يعلمنا ان الله الكلمة لم يزل 
قبل الدهور كلها وافى له جميع ما للجسد من غير افتراق وهو الذى جبل به وولد عند 
تمام زمان الحبل وهذا الاعتراف بصحة BLY)‏ اوضح لنا انه لم يتغير طبيعة اللاهوت 
لكنها باقيه على WE‏ واوضح لنا ان والدة الاله مريم البتول في كل حين بميلادها 
العجيب الذي لايفحص بقية عذرى بعد الولادة وفيه ايضاً ان الروح القدس ذاتي 
جوهري كالاه ومذ الوقت الذي كان الابن في بطن امه طهر الجسد cut‏ القدس 
وصار واحداً معه في كل ما ما ذكرنا وصح بالتدبير انه غير مفترق وهذا ايضاً قد ظهر 
في الوقت الذي تعمد في ماء الاردن ليس انه محتاج الى الصبغة لا يكون هذا 
ولكنه ليظهر ويعطينا اولية الميلاد الثانى وليس هو محتاج الينا نحن البشر وقد كان 
الروح القدس يرفرف على للماء قبل هذه الاشيا التي هي انما كملت منجلنا بحكمه 
وتدبير كانه ابتداء ثانى EE‏ فلهذا ينبغى ان يقال انه هو اخذ روحه الذاتي اخبر به 
اشعيا النبي اذ يقول روح الرب على Eos‏ مسحني كانه ينادي منجل هذا قايلا ان 
ea‏ الذى هو الل هو d.‏ طبيعى هن الدي سل على قباد des OM‏ مسا لا 
لما صرت انسانا هذا هو خلاصنا هذا هو شفانا هذا هو تعاهدنا ثم يقول بعد هذا بعينه 
فلذلك مسحني وارسلني لابشر المتواضعين واشفي المنكسرة قلوبهم وابشر الماسورين 
بالخلاص والعميان بالنظر وانما حل عليه الروح القدس بحسب التدبير لاجل الانسانية 
والا فهو له طبيعي باللاهوت كما ان الله في الله كما Já‏ ان الاب في الابن والروح 
القدس الكامل وليس هذا الفعل جرى كما كان لواحد من الانبياء ولا لهذا حل عليه 
اما UNDC‏ اي سي > 
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الله OY‏ عدد السبعة عند العبرانين هو كامل وهذا يوحنا الذي لم تلد النساء اعظم منه 
يقول هذا بعينه اذ قال لي اني لم اكن اعرفه لكن الذي ارسلني لاعمد بالماء هو قال 
لي ان الذي ترى الروح يهبط ويحل عليه هو الذي يعمد بالروح القدس الذي حل 
عليه ليس هو غريب منه بل هو واحد معه في الجوهر ولم du‏ معه قبل الدهور فلاجل 
لانه له طبيعي جوهري ليس انه يستعمل قوة غريبة ليست له مثل الانبياء الذين يفعلون 
هكذا ولا يقول كما تقول الانبياء اذ فعلوا الايات باسم الرب بل اذ هو الله وله 
السلطان = is‏ فانه Tee JU‏ قد شيت bua "d Bb‏ الشفاء on arte‏ 
لوا وم ال ee‏ ابواباً واغلاقاً وهو امره Hm‏ 
الى مكان ولا يتجاوزه على هذا المثال بعينه لما اضطربت السفينة التى كان الرسل فيها 
كثرت الامواج والرياح الى تزعزعها ظهر لهم بغته ماشيا على ذاك الغمق وصارت 
طبيعة ذاك الماء تحت قدميه كالارض ولم تستطيع كما كانت اولا هكذا ايضا من فعل 
اللاهوت انه قال للعازر الملفوف في الثياب الميت منذ اربعة ايام يالعازر اخرج فخرج 
ذاك الميت من القبر لم يستعمل هذا السلطان في هذه العجايب كانه يضع ناموساً على 
وبهذا يوضح لنا انه الذي مع ابيه والروح القدس الذي وضع الناموس للاولين ويخرجنا 
من الناموس القديم كالمودب ومجدبنا الى معرفة العقل لتعقل شرف الاناجيل ويقول 
سمعتم انی قد قيل للاولين لا تقتل فان من قتل يكون مستجوبا الدينونه Ul‏ اقول لكم 
امن Cade‏ على NBL etd‏ يكز gea fee‏ وايضا Wl‏ اقول لكك ان عن ار 
الى de P ruta OUR CA‏ 
وواحد من “el NY‏ الذين يعرف منهم الوجة الواحد واللاهوتية الواحدة الذي 
على الكل الذي به كان الكل الله الكلمة تحسد وصار انساناً في تواضع التدبير ولم 
يدع عنه جلالة اللاهوت ولا تغيير عن بنوته التي هي من قبل الدهور ولا استحال عن 
لاهوتيته الى الجسد ولا استحال الجسد الى جوهر لاهوته لانه غير ممكن ان يستحيل 
للاهوت فيصير مخلوق اذ كان لم يزل في الطبيعة الغير مستحيلة وكما ان الاشياء التي 
تكون طبيعتين اذا اجتمعت بعضهما مع بعض صارت واحدا من غير ان يخرج 
حديهما عن ذاتها اذ كانت اولا اثنتين هكذا تجسد مخلصنا هو يفيدنا ان نعلم واحداً 
li‏ من الجواهر التي منهما الاتحاد اعني الاله الكلمة والجسد الذي اخذه من مريم 
لبتول الذي هو مساوي لجوهرنا وجعله الحاص متحداً بقوام الاقنوميه انا نعلم بهذا 
Ju‏ الذي ذكرناه ان هذا الواحد الذي N‏ يفترق كان من اثنين اجتمع a TEN‏ 
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بعض باتصال لا يوصف والامر الان واضح ان طبيعة الله الكلمة واحدة تجسدة بلا 
حدوث تغيير ونرى انها في برسوب واحد وجه واحد وهذا الواحد هو يفعل افعاله 
كالاله وهو ايضا من غير استحالة وهو الابن GY‏ الله وهو بن الله الاب الذي لم يزل 
منذ قط واراد بعظيم رافته ان يصير ابن البشر من زرع داوود وابرهيم وليس يجوز ان 
يفرق بطبيعتين من بعد الاتحاد كقول نسطور الحالف الذي يقول ان طبيعة اللاهوت هى 
الى عات الاباك وة Cy‏ فى ال فلت رشق beet‏ خا من فن 
كاليهود بل هذا dabe dei‏ هو من اثنين ولم ct‏ الذي كان OY Leu‏ طبيعة 
غير الاخرى ولا هو مفترق الى طبيعتين من بعد الاتحاد الذي لا ينطق به ولكن هذا 
الواحد من غير افتراق يفعل الايات ويقبل الالام كمشيته اعني الام التدبير التي لا اتم 
يا ee‏ الأساليه did ads‏ ول i eae‏ افيد كن بارادته جاع لضام Dno‏ 
Leal be by‏ ابليس أن يدترا ae‏ داك الذي قال له قل ods‏ اجان oh ue‏ من 
بعد هذا قال ما هو ملو تعويج وخديعة وهذه الخديعة هي التي جعلت ادم عاد الى 
التراب ولكن المجرب هرب le‏ لما دنا الى الهى المعطى غذاء لكل ذي جسد. 


TRANSLATION 


He said also in his Synodical Letter to saint Theodosius the patriarch of Al- 
exandria in reply to the Synodical Letter, which he (Theodosius) wrote to 
him (Severus) “For the rod of Aaron brought forth leaves, blossomed and 
gave almonds." Emmanuel proceeded, and it represented to us the mean- 
ing;"^ for the rod represent His kingdom. For He, Emmanuel was originally 
brought forth, timeless, and without beginning, I mean His birth from God 
the Father, He is still with Him (the Father) and the Holy Spirit and he has 
the authority over the heavenly and the earthly beings. He became flesh for 
our sake and became man without change. He appeared from the root of 
Jesse" and David in the flesh. For from them, the pure Virgin Mary, the 
God-bearer, originated. And He became the Apostle and the great priest of 
our salvation. By the same manner He became the rod of priesthood to edu- 
cate us, in order to be alert to the evangelical teaching, from which He 
brought forth almonds to the faithful, which are the flowers and the fruits of 
Virtue. For those who examined these things, say that the rod of almonds is 
surely a punch for those who hold it. For this, God said to Jeremiah the 
prophet concerning the false prophets "Jeremiah what do you see?" And he 
said a rod from an almond tree. Then the Lord said to him *You have seen 
well: for I am watching over my word to perform it." And for those who 
like to acquire virtues, they will get first toil and labor, but at last they will 
enjoy the light and happiness. So is the almond, the outside shell is hard? 


"3 Num. 17:8. 

"^ Used in the Theotokia of Sunday cf Youhanna Nessim Youssef 2003, pp. 93-108. 
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And stingy but the inside is white and sweet.” So, my beloved brother, I 
found that this rod had discussed and dogmatised in your writings and truly 
gave you the rank of priesthood. “No man take this honour upon himself 
but he is called by God,” as Paul wrote to the Hebrews. Is this not exactly 
the same? Isaiah announced saying “There shall come forth a rod out of the 
stump of Jesse and a branch shall grow out of his roots; and the Spirit of 
God shall rest upon him, the spirit of wisdom, the spirit of counsel and 
might, the spirit of understanding and remaining. He will be filled from the 
spirit of the fear of 600.75 So the Word of God, has a firm hypostasis, from 
exactly the same substance of the Father, the hidden wisdom of the Unique 
Son, by whom All things were made." He is perfect in glory and might, and 
all that worthy for God by nature. He is not lesser than the Father and the 
Holy Spirit. Now He demeaned by Himself, and not change from the per- 
fection of His Divinity, but He remained what He was without change, as 
the saying according to the Economy; He took every humble thing that be- 
longs to humanity and shared with us everything, except sin and He became 
truly a man and appeared to us. A rod came forth from Jesse, for this rod 
teaches us, by His birth from the pure Virgin Mary, the true God-bearer, 
who is ever Virgin, without the human seed, or union or intercourse. For 
the rod comes naturally forth, from the root. And the Eternal Son of God, 
the Word, the Power of the Father overshadowed the Virgin, as the holy 
Gospel informed us"? by the inconceivable descending of the Holy Spirit, 
His coming down upon her, made the rational breathing flesh One with 
Him by the Hypostasis. The union, I mentioned, is the union of the Divin- 
ity and Humanity. But how did this union happen, no human being is able 
to come up with an intellectual description it by his mind. It is impossible to 
say that it was in flesh or before the union. But we know that Emmanuel 
became one from two: Divine and human. And each one of the two is per- 
fect according to his nature. And this name, I mean, Emmanuel is so great, 
and impossible to divide. He is truly the mystery to confirm the faith. For it 
informed us that God the Word, being before all ages, fulfilled all that per- 
tains to the flesh without separation. He was conceived and born in the ac- 
complishment of the time of pregnancy. This confession of the straight faith 
showed us that there was no change in the nature of divinity, but it re- 
mained as is and showed us that the God-bearer, the ever virgin, Mary, by 
her inscrutable marvelous bringing forth, remained Virgin after the giving 
birth. Also accordingly, the Holy Spirit is consubstantial with God, and 
since the moment the Son came to the womb of His mother, He purged the 
flesh by the Holy Spirit and became one with Him in all that we mentioned. 
And it is true by the economy that He became inseparable. This was also 
revealed when He was baptised in the water of the Jordan, for He does not 
need to be baptised, never! But in order to illustrate and give us the priority 
of the second birth; for He does not need us, the human beings, for before 
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all these took place the Holy Spirit was moving upon the face of the water. 
These things had been accomplished for us, with wisdom and economy, as a 
second beginning to our creation. So, it should be said, that He took from 
His own Spirit and informed Isaiah the prophet when he said: “The Spirit of 
the God is upon me, because He has anointed me." As if he is calling for 
this, saying that the Spirit who is naturally mine? came upon Me, so that is 
why, I was called from that moment Messiah because I became man. This is 
our salvation. This is our healing. This is our Testament. After this, he 
(Isaiah), himself, said “For He has anointed me and sent me to bring good 
tidings to the humble and heal the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to 
the captives and give sight to the blinds.” For the Holy Spirit came upon 
Him according to the economy for the sake of Humanity otherwise it was 
His by the nature of His divinity. As God is in God, as He says the Father is 
in the Son and the Whole Holy Spirit. And this did not happen as to one of 
the prophets, nor for this reason, the Spirit of the Lord came upon Him as 
Isaiah said when He wished to teach us the perfection of His deed repeating 
this SEVEN times, He said: “It rested upon Him, the Spirit of Wisdom, the 
spirit of understanding, the spirit of counsel, the spirit of knowledge, and 
might, the spirit of the fear of God."?* For the Hebrews number seven is 
perfection. This is John, whom non born of women is greater than him,” 
says exactly the same thing, when he said to me: “I did not know Him, but 
He who sent me to baptize with water, He said unto me, He on whom you 
see the Spirit descended, and remain, this is he who baptizes with the Holy 
Spirit.” That who came upon Him is not a stranger to Him, but He is one 
with Him in substance. He remained with Him before ages that is why God 
baptises those who believe in Him with the gift of the Holy Spirit, according 
to His divinity. The making of miracles, for Him is natural and substantial 
for He is not using a strange power, which is His like the prophets who per- 
formed the same. He did not say like the prophets used to say when they 
performed miracles in the name of the Lord, but as He is God, and has the 
power and the heavenly kingdom, He said to the leper “I will be clean.””7 
The gift of healing, by His will, preceed His saying. And He commanded to 
the waves of the sea to cease and to stay calm; and the waves ceased at that 
minute, so the tempest was as if it had never been;"? for from the beginning 
He established gates and closures and He commanded it to keep within 
bounds. In the same manner, when the boat, in which the apostles were in, 
was disturbed because of rising sea and the strong winds, He suddenly ap- 
peared to them walking on the sea.” The nature of this water under His 
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feet, became like that of the earth; and it was not able to hold it as it was 
before. This is also, by the Act of the Divinity, when He said to Lazarus 
bound with bandages being dead for four days: “Lazarus, come out,”%° so 
the dead came out of the grave, He did not use the authority in these mira- 
cles, as if He was establishing a Law in a manner which does not befit Him, 
but as it is befitted to the glory of His Divinity as the founder of the Law. 
He planted in us the Evangelical laws to show us that He with His Father 
and the Holy Spirit, is the founder of the Law given to the ancestors, and to 
bring us out of the Ancient Law, as educator, and attracting us to the wis- 
dom of the knowledge realizing the honour of the Gospels. He said “you 
have heard that it was said to the men of old you shall not kill and who ever 
kills shall be liable to the judgment. But I say to you, that everyone who is 
angry with his brother without cause shall be liable to judgment." And also 
I say unto you, that everyone that looks at a woman lustfully has already 
committed adultery.” And also swear not at all.** And also Love your en- 
emies.4 And in any case, in all that He says as God and the holder of all 
creation with His Father and the Holy Spirit, and One of the Three Hypos- 
tases, who are known only as the Unique face and the Unique Divinity 
over the whole (creation). All things small made through.3° God the Word 
was made flesh?? and became man in the humility of the economy. He did 
neither forsake the Glory of the Divinity, nor change His Sonship, which is 
before ages. He did not alter His Divinity to the flesh nor alter the flesh to 
the substance of His Divinity. For it is impossible for the Divinity to to be 
altered and become created, since He is still in the inalterable nature. As the 
things, which are of two natures, when assembled together to become one 
thing, without the identity of either one being changed from what it when 
they were two likewise the incarnation of our Saviour, lead us to know that 
each one of the substances, of the Union, I mean God the Word and the 
flesh, which He took from the Virgin Mary, which is consubstantial with 
ours. The Saviour made Him hypostatically united. We know from the ex- 
ample, which we mentioned, that this inseparable One was two things 
united, with indescribable connection. So the matter is now clear, that the 
Nature of God the Word is Unique, He was incarnated without changes. We 
see that it was in One Person, One face. And This One performs His ac- 
tions as God and also without alteration. He is the Eternal Son for He is 
God and the Son of God the Eternal Father. He wished by His great Mercy 
to become the Son of Man from the seed of David and Abraham. It is not 
permissible to distinguish between the two natures after the Union as the 
saying of the opponent Nestorius who says that the Divine Nature per- 
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formed the miracles and the human nature did suffered. He divided the two 
natures from each other as the Jews. But this one Emmanuel is of two; and 
they did not mingle because each nature is different than the other. He is 
not divided into two natures after the unspeakable Union. But This one 
without separation perform the miracles, and accept the sufferings according 
to His wish, I mean the passions of the economy which are accomplished 
according to the humanity. He did not sin, nor found evil in His mouth." 
By His will, when he became hungry, after fasting forty days for us, He al- 
lowed the devil to approach Him. This one who said to Him “command 
these stones become loaves of bread.”™° And after that, he (the devil) said 
what is full of perversion and deception. This deception caused Adam to re- 
turn back to earth, but the tempter fled away when He came close to My 
God, who gives food to everybody. 


10. Quotations of Severus in the works of Benjamin of Alexandria 


Within the Book of the Confession of the Fathers mentioned under the 
works of Benjamin’ the patriarch, is a patristic quotation from Severus of 
Antioch. 


TEXT 


ورييس الاباء ساويرس يقول في الرسالة التي كتبها الى انيرانيقوس الغيروجوس ان 
عرفنا باعلان انه متالم بالجسد وانه غير متالم بالجملة وغير مايت بلاهوته وليس هو 
مفترق الى طبيعتين ولا وجهين من بعد الاتحاد الذي لا ينطق به وكنا نشتهى ان نضع 
لكم شي كثير لاجل هذا والان فهوذا قد ظهر الامر وبهذه الشهادات التي قلناها لكم 
ان الله الكلمة صار جسدا وتالم بحق وبقى بغير بالجملة وغير مايت بلاهوته ولكن 
بالجملة انه انسان bi‏ تالم عنا بل هو الاله صار جسدا من العدرى مريم المقدسة وتالم 
Le‏ بالجسد. 


TRANSLATION 


And the Patriarch Severus said in the letter, which he wrote to Aneranicus 
the Ghîrûgûs that Christ died for us in flesh but He is living in the Spirit. 


39 Ds. 32:2 

49 Mt. 4:3. 
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For when it was preached that Christ suffered and died in flesh, we knew 
clearly that He suffered in the flesh, and not in his entirety His divinity is 
immortal. He is not divided into two natures or two Prosopa after the inde- 
scribable Union. We were desiring to elaborate more on this subject, but 
now the matter is clear with all these arguments, which we said to you that 
God the Word became flesh, He truly suffered but he remained entirely im- 
passible and immortal by His Divinity. But the difference between the na- 
tures is always fixed permanently there is no mingling. We do not confess 
that only a Man had suffered for us but He is God who became flesh from 
the holy Virgin Mary and suffered for us in flesh. 


11. Quotations from Severus in the synodical letter of John of Alexandria to 
Cyriacus of Antioch 


The synodical letter to Cyriacus, patriarch of Antioch, to John the Patri- 
arch of Alexandria’? (775-799AD) quotes from the letter of Severus to 
Anastasius, which is also known from the Biography of Severus and the 
Section relating to Severus in the Book of the Confessions of the Fathers 


TEXT 


كما ple‏ ساويرس القديس الذي لم du‏ في كل حياته كلها متقويا دارسا في كتب 
اباينا الكبار الناطقين بالالهيات وقال فى رسالته الى اناسطاسيس اومن باله واحد 
ونعرفه بواحدانية في ثالوث وثالوث في وحدانية والوحدانية لاجل انها لاهوتيه واحده 
للثلاثة اقانيم في الكرامة الواحدة والثالوث ايضا لاجل ان وحدانية الهنا هي BO‏ 
اقانيم اعني الاب والابن والروح القدس اذ سر اللاهوت يفترق في الاقانيم ولا يفترق 
في اللاهوتيه لانا قد انذرنا بالسجود للاب والابن والروح القدس كما قلنا اولا لان 
تمام الصبغة بها يكون الايمان بالاسماء والافعال فهذا ما نقوله ولسنا نقول بثلاثة 
رياسات لا يكون هذا بل رياسة واحدة اعني الاب والابن معه والروح القدس منذ 
البدي من غير افتراق زمان لانهما من الاب اعنى الابن والروح القدس وانا كانا لم 
يكونا من بعده لان الثالوث الطاهر ازلي معا من قبل الدهور وساير الازمان. 


TRANSLATION 


“And as Saint Severus taught, who in the span of his life studying of the 
books in our great theologian fathers, he said in his letter to Anastasius: “I 
believe in one God. We define him as Unity in Trinity and Trinity in Unity. 
The Unity is One divinity for the three persons, of unique Honour. And the 


™ John IV, (775-799) the 48% patriarch. Evetts 1947, pp. 381-383. Subhi Y. Labib, “John 
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Trinity also for Unity of our God is in three persons, I mean the Father, the 
Son and the Holy Spirit. The mystery of the divinity is divided in the per- 
sons and not in the Divinity. For He ordered us the worship the Father the 
Son and the Holy Spirit, as we have previously mentioned, for by it (the 
Trinity) is the accomplishment of the baptism, believing in the Names and 
the Acts. That is what we say and we do not proclaim three principalities; 
never! But one principality, I mean the Father the Son together and the 
Holy Spirit, from the beginning without separation in time for they are from 
the Father, I mean the Son and the Holy Spirit. They are not after Him (the 
Father) for the Holy Trinity is Eternal before ages and all centuries.” 


COMMENTARY 
CN 1. 


12. Quotations of Severus from the synodical letter of Cosmas of Alexandria 
to Basil of Antioch 


The synodical letter of Anba Cosmas, Patriarch #of Alexandria, to Basil 
of Antioch 


TEXT 


كقول الكنز الغير موصوف ذي الاقاويل الارثوذكسية ساويرس البطريرك اللابس الله 
واحد في الجوهر وفي اللاهوتية وهو بري من كل عدد ومن كل افتراق وهو مقترن غير 
مفترق وهو واحد في اللاهوت متمايز في الاقنومية. 


TRANSLATION 


According to the undescrible treasure of the Orthodox sayings Severus the 
Theophore when he said: “The Holy Trinity whom we worship has one sub- 
stance, but is numbered in persons. He is one in the substance and in the 
divinity and he is free from numbering and division, he is united without 
separation. He is one in the Divinity and of different Hypostasis. 


13. Quotations from the synodical letter of Basil of Antioch to Cosmas of 
Alexandria 


The synodical letter of Basil of Antioch to Anba Cosmas Patriarch of Al- 


exandria'^4 


13 Cosmas I, the 44" patriarch (730—731), Subhi Y. Labib “Cosmas I” CE: Vol. 3, p. 636. 
144 Fiey 1972-1973, p. 350, note 266. 
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اما الفايز القديس في المعلمين القيم dis‏ جميعهم ساويرس فانه قال في مقالته 
على اصحاب الخيلولة والافنيزويا هكذا لا نفرز من ذاك القابل الآلام ولا نقول ان 
الانسان منفرز منه وان الخلاص والالام لغير الله والا فمن ههنا يكون الخلاص بانسان 
ثبت عقلك من اجل الله الغير ملوم وقل كلام ولا تفرغ انت المريض اذ تقول ان 
اللاهوت يتالم فانا نلزم ذلك كانه تالم بشي مما هو خارج عن الطبع ذاك الغير قابل 
للالام الذى بالجسد احتمل الموت كما ان الحديد اذا حمي بالنار وغاص اللهيب فيه 
حتى يظن به انه نار ويمتد على السندان اذا ضرب بالمطرقه ولا يتالم طبع النار البته 
وهي متحدة به غير منفصلة عنه ويضرب ويخضع للتطريق الصعب هكذا افهم الام 
ربنا الحاص اذ بغمز ما وتشبيه يسير ناخذ القياس فاما هو اعنى كلمة الله المتحد بالجسد 
القابل لهذه المصايب والالام فانه لما ذاق الموت لثلاثة ايام حله بقيامته الالهيه وبدفن 
جسده في القبر قمع الغبار الذي فى المقابر ونشله من اصله ودليل ذلك ان اجساد كثير 
من القديسين تيقظوا ونهضوا فاما النفس فكان كله متحد بها وكله متحدا بالجسد مثل 
التمام الغير منقسم فلما نزل الى الجحيم فك الانفس المحبوسة هناك JU,‏ كقول النبى 
قايلا للاسرى اخرجوا للذين في الظلام اظهروا و لا قام صعد الى السماء الذي نزل 
غير متجسد هو الذي صعد متجسدا. وهو واحد من الثالوث ولم يزد فيها عدد رابعا ولا 
وجها اخر ولا طبيعة ولا اقنوما وجلس عن يمين الاب لكى تعرف من هذه التسمية وما 
نفهمه عندنا مساوة الكرامة والملك بالجلوس عن اليمين وللولا هذا ما قيل يمين ولا 
شمال للاب الذى لا جسم له ولا شكل ولا نهاية. 


TRANSLATION 


“For the winner, the saint among the masters, the distinguished by their 
sayings, Severus, said in his treatise on the phantasiatists and the “aphani- 
zoya: 

Thus we do not separate from that who is liable to suffering and, we do not 
say that a man is separated from him; and the salvation and the passions are 
not for God, if so, the salvation would be from a man. Meditate on the 
unblameble God and say it without fear. You are sick in the mind when you 
say that the divinity had suffered. For we make it obligatory that his 
sufferings were out of the nature; of that who is impassible by flesh, had en- 
dured death as the iron when it is red heat by fire. The heat is imbedded in 
it (the iron) that it is thaught to be the fire. And when it is put on the anvil 
and stricken with a hammer, the nature of the fire would not suffered 
though it is united with it (the iron) without separation, it is stricken and 
submitted to the hard forging. And hence, understand the passions of our 
Saviour, by sign and a little of comparison, we make the analogy. 

But as for Him, I mean, the Word of God united with the flesh, accepting 
these pains and sufferings, when He tasted death for three day, He loosened 
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it by His divine resurrection and by burying His body in the grave, He 
crushed the dust of the graves, and uprooted it, and that is evident from the 
fact that the bodies of many saints arose and woke up'#. And as for the soul, 
it was completely united with it, and all was completely united with the 
body as a whole without separation. And when he descended to Hell and 
loosened the souls imprisoned there“ as the prophet says “saying to the pris- 
oners ‘Go free and those in darkness: ‘Be seen" when He arose He as- 
cended to Heaven who came down unincarnated, ascended incarnated, He 
is one of the Trinity. He did not add to it a fourth number, or another face, 
or another nature, or another person. He sat on the right hand of the Fa- 
ther" in order to be known by this description, and we understand here, the 
equility in honour and kingdom, by sitting on the right hand and if not it 
would not have been said right or left of the Father who does not have a 
body or form or end." 


I4. Quotations from the Synodical letter of Macarius of Alexandria to John 
of Antioch 


The synodical letter of the Patriarch Macarius? of Alexandria to John 
patriarch of Antioch mentions a quotation from Severus of Antioch 


TEXT 


ويشهد لنا بهذا القول الكوكب المنير للارثودكسية ساويرس المذكور في البطاركة في 
ميمره الثاني الذي وضعه بحد التيسير الى الاغرماطيقوس ذي الاسم السمج وقال فيه 
نحن نعلم ان اللاهوتية واحدة للثلاثة بعز واحد وان الجوهر معروف لله عام للثلاثة 
الذي يعلم في الاب والابن والروح القدس وليس في الجوهر تغيير بزيادة ولا نقص 
فاما الاقانيم فاقنوم الاب غير الابن وغير اقنوم الروح القدس والجوهر لم يزل منذ البدء 
فى كرامة واحدة بلا تغيير والاب موجود بلا ابتداء لانه لم يولد من شى فمن اجل 
هذا هو اب بالحقيقة فاما الابن فهو مولود من الاب دايم قبل الدهور كلها مثل شعاع 
الشمس المضي منها من غير افتراق وهو نور غير محسوس من نور غير محسوس والروح 
القدس موجود من الاب قبل كل الدهور وليس هو مولود مثل الابن بل منبثق من الاب. 


TRANSLATION 


And the saying of the bright star of the Orthodoxy, Severus, mentioned 
among the patriarchs,’ confirmed this statement in his second mimar 


45 Mt. 27:52. 
I Peter 3:19. 
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^9 Macarius I, 59°" patriarch (932-952). Subhi Y Labib, “Macarius I” CE: Vol. 5, p. 1487. 
5? This could be an allusion to the Magma of the Saints and the absolutions, wherein 
Severus of Antioch is mentioned among the Coptic Patriarchs. 
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which he wrote it in order to facilitate to the Grammarian of the odious 
name wherein he said: “We know that the divinity is the same for the 
Three with one honour. And the substance is generally known to God 
common to the Three; who knows in the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Spirit. There is no change in the substance either by addition or omi- 
tion. For the Persons, the Person of the Father is different than that Per- 
son of the Son and different from the person of the Holy Spirit. The sub- 
stance is from the beginning in the same honour without change. The 
Father exists without beginning, for he is without birth and for this he is 
the true Father. The Son is born from the Father, existing before all the ages 
like the sunbeam shining from the sun without separation. He is impercepti- 
ble light from imperceptible light. The Holy Spirit exists from the Father 
before all ages, He is not born like the Son but He proceeds from the 
Father.” 


COMMENTARY 


I was not able to identify this text. 


15. Quotations from the synodical letter of Dionysios of Antioch to Mina of 
Alexandria 


TEXT 

كما قال العظيم ساويرس بطريرك انطاكية قال قد مات جسد طبيعة المسيح الطبيعة 

المركبة من اللاهوت والناسوت ونومن ايضا انه مات وانبعث من بين الاموات في اليوم 

الثالث وجسده غير فاسد وغير متالم وغير مايت على الخال القيامة وصعد الى السماء 

وجسده متحد به وجلس عن بين العظمة في العلا وهو ايضا ياتى بمجده فى القيامة 

العامة ليدين الاحيا والاموات ويجازى كل احد بحسب عمله وهذه الاقاويل نحن 
عليها ثابتون من غير تزعزع . 


TRANSLATION 


As the great Severus the patriarch of Antioch said: “The body of the 
nature of Christ died. The nature which is a combination of the Divi- 
nity and the Humanity. We believe also that he died and had been risen 
from dead in the third day. His body is incorruptible and impassible and 
immortal after the resurrection. United with His Body, He ascended to 
Heaven and sat on the right of the Glory in the highest. He will also come 
in glory in the general resurrection to judge the lived and dead and reward 
each one according to his deeds. We are firm in these sayings without any 
hesitation. 
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16. Quotations from the synodical letter of Mina of Alexandria to John of 
Antioch 


The Synodical letter of Mina, the patriarch of Alexandria, to John pa- 
triarch of Antioch 


TEXT 


ويشهد لنا بهذا القول الكوكب المنير مار ساويروس المذكور في البطاركة فى ميمره 
الثاني الذي وضعه ضد القيسارانى الاغرماطيقس ذي الاسم السمج قال إن لاهوتية 
واحدة للثلاثة بعز وجوهر واحد لاهوتيه الثالوث لا يلحقها نقص والجوهر يعرف لانه 
عام للثلاثه التي تعلم في الاب والابن والروح القدس وليس في الجوهر تغيير بزيادة 
ولا نقصان فاما الاقانيم فاقنوم الاب غير اقنوم الابن وغير اقنوم الروح القدس والجوهر 
لم يزل منذ البدء فى كرامة واحدة بلا تغيير والاب موجود بلا ابتدا لانه لم يولد من 
شي من اجل انه الاب بالحقيقة واما الابن فمولود من الاب دايم ومن قبل الدهور 
كلها مثل شعاع الشمس المضي منه من غير افتراق وهو نور غير محسوس من نور غير 
محسوس وروح القدس موجود من الاب قبل كل الدهور وليس هو مولود مثل الابن 
بل منبثقا من الاب. 


TRANSLATION 


And the saying of the bright star Saint Severus, who is mentioned among 
the patriarchs,” confirmed this statement in his second treatise written 
against the Grammarian of the odious name wherein he said: “We know 
that the divinity is the same for the Three with one honour, and one sub- 
stance. The divinity of the Trinity does not diminish and the substance 
known being common to the Three, the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit. 
There is no change in the substance either by addition or omission. For 
the Persons, the Person of the Father is different from the Person of the 
Son and different from person of the Person of the Holy Spirit. The sub- 
stance is from the beginning in one same honour without change. The Fa- 
ther exists without beginning, because he is without birth and for this he is 
the true Father. The Son is born from the Father, existing before all the ages 
like the sunbeam shining from the sun without separation. He is impercepti- 
ble light from imperceptible light. The Holy Spirit exists from the Father 
before all ages, He is not born like the Son but He proceeds from the 
Father.” 


5' Mina II, 61" patriarch, (956-974) Cf Subhi Y. Labib, “Mina II" CE: Vol. 5, pp. 1632- 
1633. 
5* Cf supra. 
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COMMENTARY 
Cf N.14. 


17. Quotations from the Synodical letter of Philotheus of Alexandria to 
Dionysios patriarch of Antioch 


TEXT 


يقول مار ساويرس البطريرك القديس مات عمانويل من أجلنا كموتنا وموتنا افتراق 
النفس عن الجسد ومن اجل هذا قال بسلطنة واجبة بلاهوته لاني اضع نفسي لاخذها 
Lal‏ .ولس deh del‏ مق بل Ub esl‏ من قان ل de eel dt able‏ 


سلطان ان اخذها ايضا وهو ايضا قال على الصليب يا ابتاه في يديك استودع روحي 
ولا قال هذا اسلم الروح. 


TRANSLATION 


Saint Severus the holy patriarch said: “Emmanuel had died for us like our 
death. Our death is the separation of the soul from the body. For this he said 
with the authority of His divinity: I lay down my life that I may take it 
again. No one takes it from me, but I lay it down of my own accord and I 
have the power to lay it down and I have power to take it again ?* and He 
also said on the Cross: ^My Father, into your hands I commit my spirit, and 
when he said this breathed his last." 


وايضا ساويرس البطريرك يقول في الرسالة التي كتبها الى اقانيوس الاسخلسطيقوس 
هذا الذي ا من بعل الناموس وموسى وصبر للصليب المنجى هذا بارادته وحده افرق 


نفسه من جسله المتحدين معه بالاقنوم الكلمة التامة الواحد الغير مفترق معطل فساد 
القبور بجسده الذي ظهر في اماكن الجحيم بنفسه التي هي متحدة معه الذي قطع 
الرباط الذي يكون في تلك الاماكن. 


TRANSLATION 


And also Severus the Patriarch said in the letter, which he wrote to 
Euphanius the Scholasticus: “He who came after the Law and Moses, and 
endured the salvific cross alone by His own will. He separated his soul from 
His body, both united, with the one perfect Hypostasis of the Word without 
separation. He put out of action the corruption of the graves by his body 
who appeared in the regions of Hell by his soul, which is united to him. He 
cut off the bounds which were in those places.” 


53 Philotheus, 63"! patriarch (979-1003). Cf Subhi Y. Labib, “Philotheus” CE: Vol. 6, 
pp- 1959-1960. 

55 Jn 10:17-18. 

55 Lk. 23:46. 
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COMMENTARY 


The text is not attested elsewhere. 


18. Quotations from Synodical letter of Philotheus of Alexandria to Athana- 


sius of Antioch answering his letter 


TEXT 


وكما de‏ القديس ساويرس البطريرك وقال فى رسالته الى انسطاسيوس هكذا اومن 
باله واحد ورب واحد اب وابن وروح قدس ثالوث متوحد وتوحيد في ثالوث والتوحيد 
الان لانه لاهوت واحد في ثلاثة اقانيم فى كرامة واحدة ومجد واحد لان وحدانية 
الهنا تكون في ثلاثة اقانيم الذي هو الاب والابن والروح القدس وسر الثالوث ينقسم 
ولا ينقسم ينقسم في الاقانيم وليس يتجزا ولا ينقسم في اللاهوت وكما بشرنا الابا 
نسجد للاب والابن والروح القدس اذ كمال معموديتنا في الامانة و الانتها والفعل. 


TRANSLATION 


As Saint Severus the patriarch taught said in his letter to Anastasius: “Thus, 
I believe in One God, one Lord, Father, and Son and the Holy Spirit, Trinity 
in One and One in Trinity. The Unity because now there is one the Divinity 
in three Persons, in one honour, and one glory, for it is the unity of our God 
will be in three persons the Father, and the Son and the Holy Spirit. The 
mystery of the Trinity is divided and cannot be divided. He is divided in the 
Persons and is not parted and cannot be divided in the divinity, as our fa- 
thers announced to us. We worship the Father and the Son and the Holy 
Spirit. The accomplishment of our Baptism is by this faith, the acts and the 
conclusion.” 


COMMENTARY 
Cf. Nar. 


19. Quotations from Synodical letter of Sinuteussé the patriarch of Alexan- 
dria to Dionysios patriarch of Antioch 


TEXT 


LS;‏ علمنا القديس ساويرس البطريرك العظيم في رسالته الى انسطاسيوس اومن 
باله واحد اب وابن وروح قدس لانه اله واحد والتثليث لاجل الثلاثة اقانيم بكرامة 


56 Shenute II, 65th patriarch (1032-1046). Cf Subhi Y. Labib, CE: Vol. 7, p. 2135. 
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واحدة ومجد واحد التى هي الاب والابن والروح القدس سر الثالوث ينقسم ولا 
ينقسم في الاقانيم ولا ينقسم فى اللاهوت اذ كمال معموديتنا فى الامانة 


2 2 \ 


ينقسم 
2 ( 


الاب والابن والروح القدس. 


TRANSLATION 


As Saint Severus the great patriarch taught and said in his letter to 
Anastasius: “I believe in One God, Father, and Son and Holy Spirit. He is 
One God and the Trinity for the three Persons. One honour, one glory is 
due to the Father, and the Son and the Holy Spirit. The mystery of the Trin- 
ity is divided and cannot be divided. He is divided in the Persons and can- 
not be divided in the divinity. The accomplishment of our Baptism is by this 
faith, the perfect deeds, as our Lord said to His disciples: “Go therefore forth 
and make disciples of all nations; baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit 57." 


COMMENTARY 
Cf N 1. 


20. Quotations from the Synodical letter of Sinuteus of Alexandria to 


Dionysios of Antioch answering his letter. 

TEXT 

وكما ثبتنا الاب الكبير ساويرس البطريرك مدينة الله انطاكية بتعاليمه الفاخره هكذا 
نومن ان الله الاب واحد ونعترف ان ابن الله الكلمة المتجسد لاجلنا واحد ولا ينقسم 
ولا يفترق هو هو قبل التجسد وهو هو Lal‏ بعد اتحاده بالجسد واحد هو لا اخر معه 
ونومن بالروح القدس GA‏ ثالوث بثلاثة اقانيم قايمة ومتساوية ليس بعضها ناقصا عن 
بعض في امجد والضيا والجلالة والعلو بل طبيعة واحدة جوهر واحد رب واحد سجدة 
واحدة مجد واحد هكذا يعترف الناس المومنون بهذا الايمان ونعترف بالاب في رتبة 
الابوة وانه علة العلل بغير وجوده عن احد وهو موجود غير مولود والابن في رتبة البنوة 
ليس ابا ولا روحا قدسا بل مولود من الاب قبل الدهور كلها هكذا ايضا الروح القدس 
ليس والدا ولا مولود بل منبثقا من الاب متصلا cy VU‏ فهذه الثلاثة اقانيم داعة 
الوجود كل واحد منها ببرسوبها مرتبطة بعضها ببعض دايمة في اللاهوتية والطبيعة 
والفعل والقوه ليس في الثالوث القدوس واحد انقص من الاخر ولا تحت طاعة واحد 


57 Mt. 28:19. 
5* Fiey 1972-1973, p. 351, note 269. 
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وليس ايضاً واحد اعلى من اخر في شرف اللاهوت ولا آخر يأمر واخر مثل pole‏ وهو 
تحت سلطانه بل هم متساوون في هذه الكرامة الواحدة من الربوبية واللاهوتية وعلو 
الضيا al‏ والسبح وضبط الكل لم يكن الاب زمانا ولا طرفة عين يوجد بلا ابنه 
هكذا ايضا لم يوجد الاب والابن بغير الروح القدس. 


TRANSLATION 


As it is established by the great father Severus the patriarch of the City of God 
Antioch with his excellent teachings thus: “We believe that God, the Father 
is one and we confess that the Son of God who was incarnated for us, is one 
indivisible and inseparable. He is the same before and after the incarnation. 
Also He is the same and nobody is with Him after taking a body. We believe 
in the Holy Spirit, the life-giver. Trinity with Three distinct and Equal, Per- 
sons, nothing of them is less than the others in glory or brightness or author- 
ity, or high superiority; One Nature one substance, one lordship, same wor- 
ship, same glory, thus confess the faithful people who approve that belief. We 
confess that the Father is in the rank of Fatherhood. And He is ultimate cause, 
without depending on anybody, and He is existing and not born. The Son is 
in the rank of Sonship. And He is not a Father or a holy Spirit but He is born 
from the Father before the all ages. And also the Holy Spirit, is not proge- 
nerator or born but proceeds from the Father though the Son. Three eternal 
Persons of perpetual existence, each has his own Prosopon yet they are united 
together of lasting Divinity, Nature, Action and Authority. There is no one 
lesser than the other in the Trinity. There is no one under the Authority of 
another, or one is higher than the other in the Honour of Divinity. There is 
no one gives orders and an other like a servant under his authority, but They 
are all equal in the same honour of the Lordship and the divinity and the 
sublime brightness, glory, worship, almighty. The Father has never been 
without His Son for a second or even for the twinkling of an eye, and also 
the Father and the Son had never been without the Holy Spirit. 


COMMENTARY 


Cf. the faith which Severus wrote on the king’s order, Life of Severus by 
Athanasius fol. roor- roov 97) 


21. From him also Christodulos'? from the 23 of his festal letter “ierostica” 


TEXT 

ويستشهد ما JU‏ ساويرس في الميمر الذى قاله يرد فيه على الفانابندسيين قال هكذا 

المصنوع صار واحد مع خالقه جسد متالم متحد مع اللاهوت الغير متالم الذى يقبل 

الموت اتحد مع الحى الى الابد الغير مايت بطبيعة واحدة واقنوم واحد الذى يقبل 

الفساد اتحد مع الذى لا يقبل الفساد الذي يضمحل بطبيعته ارتبط مع الدايم الى 
Cf Subhi Y. Labib CE Vol. 3, pp. 544—547.‏ »5 
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الابد الذي يحوي صار واحد مع الذي لا يحويه مكان الذي يلمس ويمسك ارتبط 
بالله الكلمة هذا الاقنوم الثاني الباقي. 


TRANSLATION 


And he quote from Severus’ treatise answering the “phanabandiseen”: say- 
ing: “And thus the creature became one with the creator, suffering flesh 
united with impassible divinity, the mortal united with the forever immor- 
tal, in One nature, and one hypostasis. The corruptible was united with the 
incorruptible. That who naturally vanishes forever joined the Eternal. The 
confined became one with the one who cannot be confined in space. The 
palpable and touched associated with God the Word, the everlasting second 
hypostasis.” 


To summarise, we find that the texts quoted from Severus’ works and used 
in the Confessions of the Fathers are: 


Benjamin quotations from the letter to Aneranicus the Ghírügüs. 

John IV, the 48", The letter to Anastasius. 

Cosmas III the 58", not mentioned (The letter to Anastasius? 

Basil of Antioch, Treatise to the Fanatisiast and Aphonyzoya. 

Macarius 59", The second treatise against the Grammaticus. 

Dionysios of Antioch, not mentioned. 

Menas II, the 6rth, the second treatise against the Ceaseran Grama- 

ticus cf. 5. 

8. Philotheus the 63", not mentioned, the Epistle to Euphanius the 
Scholasticus, The letter to Anastasius. 

9. Shenute II the 65^, The letter to Anastasius, not mentioned (perhaps 
the confession in front of Anastasius). 

10. The Festal letter of Christodolus against the Phanabenteen? 

2, 8, 9 letter to Anastasius 

1 letter to Aneranicus 

3,9 letter to Anastasius 

4 Treatise against the Fantasiast 

5,7 Against the grammaticus 

8 letter to Euphanius the Scholasticus 


Nav ا‎ 


Conclusions 


In conclusion, we can say that the main chapter of Severus of Antioch in 
the Book of the Confessions of the Fathers contains nine quotations of this 
great patriarch: 
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(a) Three of them represent quotations from the Arabic life of Severus of 
Antioch by Athanasius of Antioch in the original recession before the re- 
work of Daniel Ibn al-Khattab in fourtheenth century. It is thus close to 
the quotation mentioned in the History of the Patriarchs of the Coptic 
Church. 

(b) We find also a quotation from Homily 22 that is also different from 
what is known from the Syriac version, which means that the compiler used 
a Coptic version of this homily. 

(c) The Book of the Confession of the Fathers contains also a quotation from 
the book of the Philalithes. 

(d) This main chapter contains also three letters from Severus to Coptic 
patriarchs. 

It seems that the compiler of the Book of the Confessions of the Fathers has 
chosen from each category of the writings of Severus of Antioch, in order to 
cover the whole spectrum of the literary activity, namely a dogmatic book 
(the Philalethes), a homily, (the Homily 22), the letters (to John and 
Theodoius) and a part from his biography. The reader thus has a sample of 
each category. This reflects the theological knowledge of the compiler. It 
also proves that a Copto-Arabic corpus of the works of Severus of Antioch 
had existed in Egypt. 

Seven patriarchs of Alexandria quoted from Severus’ works while only 
two from Antioch did. These patriarchs are from the seventh century to the 
eleventh century. This indicates that the Severus of Antioch works’ were 
studied by the Coptic clergy. The number of manuscripts demonstrates 
clearly that they had been used, and copied for a long time in Egypt for the 
theological eduction of the clergy. 

Against the general opinion of many scholars, that the corpus of Seve- 
rus of Antioch is only known through the Syrian tradition, our study 
proves that a Coptic and Copto-Arabic corpus of the works of Severus 
had existed. The quotations of the Book of the Confessions of the Fathers at- 
test the presence of this Corpus and reflect the importance of the reading 
of Severus of the theological formation of the Coptic clergy. Moreover, 
all our knowledge of the Syriac corpus of Severus of Antioch appears to 
have come from manuscripts that were originally from Egypt (Scetis, mon- 
astery of the Syrians, where the Coptic presence had never been inter- 
rupted) 15° 


160 Cf the recent excavations of Karel Innemée, “Deir al-Surian- New discoveries of 2001— 
2002" Hugoye Journal of Syriac Studies [http://syrcom.cua.edu/syrcom/Hugoye] Vol. 5, N° 2 
(2002). 
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Abstract 


The library of the convent of Dayr al-Suryan, Wadi an-Natrun, Egypt, repre- 
sents the single most important collection of Syriac manuscripts to have survived 
into the modern period. Taking as a starting point the preservation in this collec- 
tion of the Syriac translation of the Festal Letters of St Athanasius (the Greek 
original of which is lost), the author examines the role of the tenth century abbot 
Moses of Nisibis in the building of this collection. When the manuscripts added 
by Moses to the library are viewed in the context of the history of early Syriac 
literature, it is discovered that the possibility that Moses was able to acquire such 
a rich body of very early manuscripts precisely because they represented literature 
of diminished interest in the heartland of Syriac culture, must be given serious 
consideration.” 


Athanasius (c. 296-373 CE), bishop of Alexandria, is regarded, along with 
Basil the Great, John Chrysostom and Gregory of Nazianzus, as one of the 
four great Greek doctors of the Church and the “Father of Orthodoxy”. A 
number of the writings of Saint Athanasius survive in Syriac translation. Of 
those works which were translated into Syriac, almost all are from amongst 
his dogmatic writings. The bulk of Athanasius’ historical and apologetic 
works were apparently not translated into Syriac, although this impression 
may well be a product of the accidence of survival." The chief exception to 


* The following represents a slightly revised version of a plenary paper presented at the 
Saint Athanasius in Christian Tradition symposium held at the Centre for Coptic Studies of 
St Athanasius’ Coptic Orthodox Theological College, Melbourne, Australia, 12-14 July 2002. 

' The writings of Athanasius are frequently cited by Syriac authors, but whether these ci- 
tations are taken from translations of his works or, as seems more likely, merely represent in- 
dividual authors’ renderings from the Greek, is not always easy to determine. 
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this general characterisation is the Vita Antonii? The importance of the 
Syriac translations of Athanasius’ writings is only secondary where the 
Greek originals of these works survive, but in the case of works like the Fes- 
tal Letters (BM Add. 14569) where the Greek is lost, they are of the utmost 
value. 

With regard to the question of accidence of survival of Athanasius’ writ- 
ings in Syriac translation, it is significant, we might suggest, that the major- 
ity of preserved manuscripts of Syriac Athanasiana all stem from a single 
collection — the Nitrian, or Curetonian, collection of manuscripts held by 
the British Museum. The Nitrian collection, consisting of some 581 manu- 
scripts acquired between 1838 and 1864, is so-named because it was from the 
library of the Monastery of Mary Deipara in the Nitrian desert — the 
Monastery of the Syrians of Wadi an-Natrun — that the great bulk of the 
manuscripts were obtained. This intriguing nexus between the preservation 
of Syriac translations of Saint Athanasius’ writings and an Egyptian monas- 
tic community is worthy of closer attention. 

Between the ninth and sixteenth centuries CE, the Monastery of the 
Syrians, Dayr al-Suryan, was home to a colony of Syrian monks — many 
of whom, in the early period, had particularly close connections with 
the Mesopotamian centre of Tagrit — and, for at least a part of this period, 
Syriac formed an official language of the monastery, both in liturgical 
and more mundane usage? The Nitrian collection contains the greater part 
of the extensive Syriac library which had been collected at Dayr al-Suryan. 
A small number of Syriac manuscripts from the library also ended up in 
other European collections, the most important of these being the Asse- 
mani collection of the Vatican library (obtained by the Assemani brothers 
on their mission to the Orient in 1715-1717)*, with other smaller corpora 
of manuscripts finding homes in the Bibliothèque Nationale in Paris, 
and the St Petersburg Library. A remnant of the original Syriac collection, 
numbering some 36 or so manuscripts, yet remains in the monastery itself 
and these are currently the objects of a consolidation and preservation 
project. 

Egypt, with its desiccating climate, has long been known for the often 
miraculous-seeming preservation of vestiges of antiquity, particularly liter- 
ary remains. In the case of the Nitrian collection, the significance of these 


> Others include the Orationes Adversus Arianos (PG 26, cols 12-525) 

3 On the Syrian presence in Dayr al-Suryan, see: Innemée & Van Rompay 1998, pp. 167— 
202. 

^ Assemani 1719-1728. 

5 Sobczynski 1999. 
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preservations is heightened by the fact that no comparable collection of 
Syriac literature survives from the homeland of the Syriac language in Syro- 
Mesopotamia. But is “accidence of survival” alone sufficient explanation for 
this uniquely rich body of Syriac literature being preserved in an Egyptian 
monastery, in the face of the dearth of such material from the other great 
church and monastic centres of the Syriac-speaking world? It is here sug- 
gested that a careful examination of the contents of the Nitrian collection 
in the context of the history of Syriac literature, along with the circum- 
stances of the collection’s assembly, leads us to the identification of other 
factors at play. In particular, the question “who was, or wasn’t, reading the 
works, examples of which are preserved in the Nitrian collection?” is raised. 
The answers to this question are important for understanding the signifi- 
cance of this manuscript collection. 

It is in the mid-ninth century CE that we find first notice of a manu- 
script collection present at the monastery of Dayr al-Suryan. Colophons 
from manuscripts amongst those originating in the monastery’s library in- 
form us that three monks from the “Monastery of Mar Yonan of the Syr- 
ians”, in Upper Egypt, donated ten manuscripts to the “Monastery of the 
Theotokos of the Syrians in the desert of Scetis”, that is, Dayr al-Suryan. 
Of these ten manuscripts, three have survived up to the present day. In the 
course of the later ninth century, other manuscripts were presented to the 
Syrian monastery, mostly through monks from the city of Tagrit in Meso- 
potamia. Thirteen of these manuscripts have been identified in European 
libraries, and three others are still to be found in the monastery library. 
These manuscripts include Biblical and liturgical texts, as well as ascetic 
writings, while Philoxenus of Mabbug is also represented by a collection of 
discourses. 

What must have already been, by the end of the ninth century, a consid- 
erable library was substantially enlarged during the days of the abbot Moses 
of Nisibis (fl. 906—943), a learned monk of aristocratic heritage, possessed 
of both wealth and, importantly, influence with the Abbasid authorities in 
both Baghdad and Cairo. In 927, the abbot Moses undertook a journey to 
Baghdad to obtain a remission of a crippling new poll tax on bishops and 
monks in Egypt which had been levied by the Abbasid government. Deal- 
ings with tax officials not being that dissimilar in the ancient world from 
what they are today, it was only in 932 that Moses was finally able to return 


* Cf. Innemée and Van Rompay 1998, pp. 182-183. 

7 E. White 1932, pp. 440—441 and Innemée and Van Rompay 1998, p. 184. 

* On Moses, Leroy 1974, pp. 457-470 and Blanchard 1995, pp. 13-24. On the impact of 
the Library of Dayr al-Suryan on Syriac studies, see Brock 1994, pp. 94-109. 
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to Egypt. When he did so, he brought with him a collection of some 250 
Syriac manuscripts which he had acquired during his sojourn in Mesopota- 
mia. Some sixty of these manuscripts are now in European libraries. Whilst 
the library of Dayr al-Suryan continued to expand up to the early sixteenth 
century, it may be worthwhile to focus on Moses’ acquisitions, for these 
appear to have been, at least in part, the result of a deliberate acquisition 
programme. 

If we assume that the sixty preserved manuscripts from the library of the 
Syrian Monastery provide a fairly representative picture of the entire collec- 
tion, then we find ourselves in possession of a fascinating picture, not sim- 
ply of the Syriac literature available to the monks of Dayr al-Suryan, but 
also of the Syriac literature available to a wealthy collector like Moses in the 
monasteries of Syria and Mesopotamia in the tenth century. 

The classical patristic authors are well represented: Gregory of Nazian- 
zus, John Chrysostom, Athanasius of Alexandria, Eusebius of Caesarea, 
Severus of Antioch, and Cyril of Alexandria. The collection also includes 
the works of a number of the Syriac Fathers: Ephrem the Syrian, Jacob of 
Serug, Philoxenus of Mabbug, Aphrahat the Persian Sage. In addition to 
these older, better known authors, Moses’ collection also included works by 
more recent Syriac authors. The works of Iwannis of Dara and Nonnus of 
Nisibis, both belonging to the first half of the ninth century, are among the 
items collected by Moses, as is the Chronicle of Zuqnin, dated to 775.2 

Moses' acquisition of a substantial body of manuscripts by native Syriac 
authors is a point of some note. In comparing the literary worlds of Jacob 
of Edessa (c. 640—708), the West Syrian bishop of Edessa, and Timothy 
Catholicos, Patriarch of the Church of the East between 780 and 823 CE, 
Lukas van Rompey has observed that there is a transformation in the per- 
ception of Syriac literary tradition evidenced by these two Syriac church 
leaders. Writing in the first few decades after the Islamic conquest, Jacob of 
Edessa's view of Syriac literature is characterised by the inclusion of, not 
only Syriac translations of the great Greek Fathers — Athanasius, Basil, the 
(two) Gregorys, John Chrysostom, Cyril and Severus of Antioch — but 
also, as an integral part of that literature, Syriac authors such as Ephrem 
Syrus, Jacob of Serug, and Philoxenus of Mabbug. This can be contrasted 
with Timothy’s view of Syriac literature a century later where Greek authors 
in Syriac translation predominate. Syriac authors are not absent from the 
picture of Syriac literary tradition evidenced by Timothy, a great bibliophile 
and collector of books, but they occupy a far less significant role than is 


9 This manuscript, from the region of Amid, may very well be the autograph. See Harrak 
1999, pp. 9-21. 
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evidenced in the thought of Jacob of Edessa. So for example, Ephrem 
Syrus, the greatest of the Syrian Fathers, is absent from Timothy’s literary 
horizons." Thus, the body of manuscripts acquired by Moses of Nisibis in 
the first half of the tenth century CE — which includes works of Ephrem 
Syrus, Jacob of Serug, Philoxenus and Aphrahat — has more in common 
with the conception of Syriac literature held by Jacob of Edessa in the late 
seventh century, than that of Timothy Catholicos in the early ninth cen- 
tury. 

There are a number of very old manuscripts in Moses’ collection, dat- 
ing back to the seventh, sixth, and even fifth century. Indeed, much of 
the Syriac Athanasiana from the library of the Syrian monastery is of early 
date: sixth to eighth centuries CE." Thus these manuscripts were already 
centuries old when Moses acquired them. They were acquired in various 
places in Mesopotamia, including the cities of Tagrit, Re$ ‘Ayna, and 
Harran.” 

We may begin to perceive an interesting profile to the collection of 
Syriac manuscripts acquired by Moses for the library of Dayr al-Suryan. 
The collection includes manuscripts of the writings of the great Syrian Fa- 
thers, among them Ephrem Syrus, writings which were no longer of interest 
to a learned bibliophile like Timothy Catholicos in the ninth century. At 
the same time, the collection includes Syriac translations of works of the 
Greek Fathers, such as the important Syriac translation of the Festal Letters 
of Saint Athanasius, which were not widely available in Timothy’s day. 
We have from the hand of Timothy a series of letters to various of his col- 
leagues — the letter-treatise was Timothy’s preferred literary form — 
wherein he requests assistance in finding books which he seeks, largely the 


12 Van Rompay 2000. 

™ Sebastian Brock has observed that, of the sixty or so MSS which survive from Moses’ 
collection, a high proportion belong to the seventh century or earlier. By contrast, those MSS 
known to have been donated to the Syrian monastery either before or after Moses’ time are 
rarely earlier than the eighth century. See Brock 2000. My thanks to Dr Brock of the Oriental 
Institute, Oxford, for kindly providing me with a copy of this paper. 

2 This region, to the east and south east of Edessa, differs in character from the area 
around the important centres of Aleppo and Apamea and the great monasteries like 
Qenneërin and Tell ‘Ada to Edessa’s west and south west. Syrian Christian culture of the 
former region reached its apogee in the sixth and seventh centuries. However, this culture 
entered into decline in the early Islamic period and few traces of the rich manuscript collec- 
tions that must have existed there remain. See Van Rompay 2000. 

5 The Nitrian collection represents one of the single most important bodies of the works 
of Ephrem. Although Ephrem’s poetic writings never ceased to be copied and enjoyed, he 
rapidly lost ground as a theological authority during the sixth century and is rarely men- 
tioned in theological treatises of Syrian-Orthodox Church leaders from the second half of the 
sixth century onward. 
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works of Greek authors. On occasion, Timothy requests a particular work 
several times, indicating that these searches were not always immediately 
successful. Amongst these missives we find a request for assistance in seek- 
ing out a copy of the Festal Letters of Athanasius, which were proving diffi- 
cult to locate. 

When considering the implications of the impressive collection of manu- 
scripts Moses of Nisibis was able to gather together, it is important to bear 
in mind that the production of manuscripts was not an inexpensive exer- 
cise. Despite his apparent financial means, that Moses was able to purchase 
so many manuscripts in such a short space of time remains noteworthy. 
Monastic libraries often jealously guarded their literary treasures, as the 
colophons of the Nitrian manuscripts themselves indicate, with curses and 
execrations invoked against any who should dare to remove these docu- 
ments from the library.” The usual method for circulating works amongst 
monasteries was to allow copies to be made of a manuscript and, indeed, 
Moses commissioned a number of such copies himself." That Moses should 
have been able, not only to buy so many original manuscripts, many of 
which were already so old, but also to have received a number of them as 
gifts, may well be an indication that the manuscripts concerned were not 
deemed so highly desirable by the monasteries from whence Moses ob- 
tained them." The works of the Syrian Fathers had diminished in impor- 
tance amongst Syriac theologians by the period when Moses was collecting 
books. At the same time, the difficulties that Timothy experienced in ac- 
quiring copies of certain works of the Greek Fathers in Syriac translation 
might suggest that, by the ninth century, some of these works were no 
longer being copied and circulated in the Syriac literary world — at least 
not in the form of complete works." It is quite possible that much of the 
singular collection of Syriac manuscripts that the abbot Moses was able to 
acquire for his monastery in Egypt represents literature that the Syriac- 
speaking Christians of Mesopotamia were not reading.” 

^ E.g. Letters III, XVI, XIX, XX, XXXIII, XXXIX, XLII, XLVII, XLIX. See Braun 1914; 
Bidawid 1956. 

5 E.g. Wright 1870-72, vol. 3, pp. xii. 

6 E.g; MS BM Add 14469, a copy of the Harklean Gospels, and MS BM Add 12172, 
fol. 12-24, a collection of lives of the saints were both commissioned by Moses. 

7 See, for example, the note on fol. 94b, MS BM Add 14542. 

® This phenomenon is noted by Brock. From the ninth century onwards, we observe in 
Syriac literature a tendency to produce collections of extracts from the works of earlier au- 
thors, rather than the reproduction of entire texts. See Brock 2000. 

9 As an aside, we might recall here that amongst the Syriac manuscripts deposited in the 
library of Dayr al-Suryan was the manuscript BM Add 14451, the so-called Codex Syrus 


Curetonianus, one of only two known witnesses to the Old Syriac Gospels, the most ancient 
version of the Gospels known in Syriac translation. 
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Of course, this begs the question why the ninth century should appear to 
be such a watershed in the transmission of literature in Syriac. Any answer 
to this question must, at this stage, remain speculative. The transformation 
observed in the transmission of Syriac literature would appear to be charac- 
terised by a new interest in the assembling of collected extracts from earlier 
writers at the expense of the transmission of complete works. These 
collected extracts largely appear either in works intended for liturgical 
use, homiletical compilations for monastic consumption, or as traditional 
proof-texts in formalised theological debate. This phenomenon would ap- 
pear to be indicative of a contraction in the creative impetus in Syriac liter- 
ary culture and a growing emphasis upon the reiteration of established tra- 
ditions. It is difficult not to see such indications as somehow the result of 
growing pressures placed upon Christian Syriac culture by the Islamic soci- 
ety in the midst of which it existed. The existence of such pressures has al- 
ready been noted above in the decline — and eventual disappearance — of 
the Syriac centres of the region East and South East of Edessa. 

It is thus an irony of history that the single most important collection of 
Syriac manuscripts to have survived relatively intact into the modern era 
should have been preserved, not in Syro-Mesopotamia, but in a monastery 
in Wadi an-Natrun, Egypt, at the very heart of Egyptian monasticism. No 
such great library of Syriac literature survives from the homeland of the 
Syriac language. The irony is heightened by the distinct possibility that the 
circumstances that allowed much of the content of this library to be accu- 
mulated in the first place were due to the fact that this was literature that 
was possessed of diminished interest in the Syriac heartland. The continued 
preservation of the contents of this collection beyond the apogee of Syriac 
culture in the monastery of Dayr al-Suryan (c. 800-1200) may in part be 
due precisely to the fact that the monastery’s Syriac literary tradition was 
only ever a small alien tradition in the midst of a larger native Coptic 
Christian tradition.” A certain self-consciousness about their distinctive lit- 
erary heritage may have lead the monks of the Syrian Monastery, under the 
leadership of their learned abbot, Moses of Nisibis, to find interest in a 
wide range of Syriac literary works, not all of which may have been viewed 
with equal enthusiasm by their brethren in Syria and Mesopotamia. 

This discussion took as its starting point a consideration of those works 
of St Athanasius of Alexandria which are preserved in Syriac translation. 
The presence of ancient manuscripts of St Athanasius’ writings in the col- 


2 See note 13 above. 
* The use of Syriac at Dayr al-Suryan is evidenced between 800 and 1600 CE. Innemée 
and Van Rompay 1999; Innemée and Van Rompay 1998, pp. 189-191. 
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lection assembled by Moses of Nisibis, along with the difficulties experi- 
enced by Timothy Catholicos in obtaining copies of Athanasius’ works in 
Syriac in the ninth century, perhaps suggest that Athanasius may not have 
been a widely read author in later Syriac Christian circles. Thus the ques- 
tion of “accidence of survival” of Syriac Athanasiana may well have in- 
volved, not simply the chance preservation or destruction of this or that 
codex of manuscripts, but at some times, and in some places, a genuine 
lack of interest in these works. 

It also becomes possible, then, that, amongst other factors, the Egyptian 
context in which the Nitrian Syriac Athanasiana survived is directly rel- 
evant. We must recall that St Athanasius was, and is, greatly venerated in 
the Coptic Egyptian Church. When, in the aftermath of the Council of 
Chalcedon, the label of “Monophysite” came to be attached to the indig- 
enous Egyptian Christian tradition, this same tradition looked to the great 
Alexandrian defender of orthodoxy as “one of their own”, thus fortifying 
themselves against the, to them, unjust accusation of heresy. This Egyptian 
veneration of St Athanasius may well have contributed to an interest in his 
works amongst the Syrian monks of Wadi an-Natrun, an interest less pro- 
nounced in the rest of the Syriac-speaking world in the period when Moses 
of Nisibis was collecting manuscripts. 

Thus it is that it is in a monastery in Egypt that the most important col- 
lection of the Syriac works of Saint Athanasius of Alexandria was preserved, 
including that most valuable document, the Syriac translation of the Festal 
Letters, without whose preservation, this particular work of Athanasius 
would have been wholly lost. 
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Abstract 


This article highlight the importance of studying the Coptic and Arabic corpora 
of Severus of Antioch by providing several quotations. Such copora will contrib- 
ute to our understanding of the theological development in the Coptic Church 
through the identification of hitherto unknown texts.” 


Introduction 


Severus of Antioch is the foremost theologian of Monophysite Ortho- 
doxy. In 536 AD, Justinian issued an edict prohibiting the publication of his 
writing. The works of Severus of Antioch were considered heretical until 
the rediscovery and the rehabilitation of his theological points of view by 
Lebon.? Out of the 125 homilies delivered by Severus, only one homily sur- 
vived in its Greek original language? Some of his writing have survived in 
the Greek Catena,* in addition of some Greek fragments. 

Most of his works are known to us through their Syriac translation.’ It is 
important to mention that most of the scholars who studied the works of 

* I would like to thank Professor Antonio Sagona for his kind help in reviewing and 
editing these two articles. 

* Lebon 1978, p. 76. 

> Lebon 1978, pp. 176-526. 

? Kugener et Triffaux, 1922, pp. 765-864. 

Devresse 1928, col. 1163-1230. 
5 Geerard 1979, vol. III, pp. 328-345, nos 7022-7081. 


+ 
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Severus depend mainly on the Syriac tradition. Except few works, attrib- 
uted to Severus in Arabic and in Coptic, the Copto-Arabic traditon has 
never attracted the attention of either the patrologists or the coptologists. 
For some time, Professor Orlandi noticed that apart from only few hagio- 
graphical texts, the patristic texts are generally not known to Copts.7 

In a previous article we demonstrated that the Coptic Theotokia con- 
tains many patristic quotations. Here we will highlight some quotations 
from the works of Severus of Antioch.? We cannot pretend that these quo- 
tations are unique survivors within the severian corpus in the Copto-Arabic 
tradition, but they do reflect the deep thoughts of Severus. It is noteworthy 
to mention that some these texts are still unedited or lost, hence the impor- 
tance of these quotations. 


I. Quotations from the History of the Patriarchs 


a: The book of the History of the Patriarchs mentions in the biography of 
Michael IV (1092-1102 AD), the 68% patriarch two quotations from the 
Severian Corpus. The deacon John ibn Sa'id al-Kulzumi,? who is an eye- 
witness to these events, wrote this biography, where he mentioned that the 
bishops chose a Syrian monk to become patriarch. But he found that the 
monk had heterodox faith, so one of the bishops, Anba Sanháüt, bishop of 
Cairo (Misr), started to provide patristic quotations proving his point of 
view. 


du,‏ القديس ساروس بطريرك انطاكية في تفسير انجيل يوحنا Lal‏ لاجل 
الثوب الغير مخيط من فوق هكذى ان الثوب المنسوج من فوق الغير مخيط 
Saint Severus the patriarch of Antioch, in a commentary on the Gos-‏ 
pel of John says also, with regard to the garment woven from the top‏ 
without seam (woven) from the top, thus: “that the garment woven‏ 
from the top without seam points to the body of Jesus Christ, that it‏ 
(was) created through the Holy Spirit from above, without the seed of‏ 
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man. 


6 Some of them are apocrypha such as the homily of the Severus on Saint Claudius cf 
Youhanna Nessim Youssef 2002, pp. 103-107. 

7 Orlandi 1973, pp. 327-341. Orlamdi 1993, pp. 1450-1460. 

* Youhanna Nessim Youssef 1997, pp. 157-170. 

9 For the cult of Severus of Antioch in Egypt cf Youhanna Nessim Youssef 2001, pp. 101— 
107. 

© For the sources of this book cf. Den Heijer 1989, pp. 142-145. 

™ Yassa Abd Al-Masih and Burmester 1959, p. 236 (text), p. 375 (translation). 
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The Syriac tradition does not provide any commentary of Severus of 
Antioch on the Gospel of John. However, it is important to note that this 
assembly of Bishops took place in the Monastery of Saint Macarius.” Anba 
Sanhát referred to a commentary of Saint Severus on the Gospel of John. It 
seems that this Bishop while present in the Monastery read the Manuscript 
of the Coptic Catena of the Gospels. As the text mentions, “...in a Com- 
mentary on the Gospel of John.”. Actually, this Manuscript is in the British 
Library Or. 8812.8 It is noteworthy too that the actual manuscript of the 
Coptic Catena was preserved at that time in the Library of this Monastery. 
We may assume that Anba Sanhüt read it in Coptic and not in Arabic and 
that is why Samuel the Syrian monk was not able to do. 

The text quoted by Anba Sanhát is thus: 

Ti TaTPIAPXHC TA NTOI EYEPCYMENIN NTA NKAeeapa 
ETAYWWTI SEN TOIKOYMENH NAI €TAYÓI EBOASEN 
NI2BWC NNOHTON NTE TIXPICTOC ETE NI2MOT EE0YAB 
NE MTINEYMATIKON. TWOHN AE NATOWPT NCWSI 
€BOA MIWWI ECTMHINI eTcaps eeoyas NTE MÓWIC 


EOBE XE OYOAMIO TE EBOAZITEN IITINEYMA €OOYAB 
ETE MIWWI AONE CITEPMA NPOMI 


The Patriarch: “The four parts indicating the four seats, which be- 
came in the world. These they were been taken from the rational dress 
of Christ, which are the holy spiritual Graces. The dress without 
seam, give the sign of the Body of Lord for He is a creation from the 
Holy Spirit, who is from the High without human offspring." 


B- In the same biography we found another quotation: 

وقال ساويرس alal‏ بطريرك انطاكية فى المكاتبة التى كتبها لنسطس الملك 
البار ملك القسطنطيئية لا حرم مقدونيوس لا كثرت الخطية على الارض Jj‏ 
الله الكلمة من السما وحل في بطن مريم العذرى وبنا له فيها جسد بشر غير 
مدرك ولا تحويه العقول ومكث فى احشاها dus‏ اشهر واخذ الجسد منها 
d gly‏ عبد Gad‏ الاب فى اهاه duis Si‏ الباق à!‏ الاب ity‏ الى 
البنوة بل هو الابن بارادة الاب ومشيئة الروح واحده الثالوث حتى لا يقول 
احد ان غيره خلقه ولا يقال انه غيرها من اللاهوت بل هو وحده الذى نجسد 
وصبر على كلما ناله ليس يرى شبح ولا نزل الجسد معه من السما بل خلقه 

من البتول من غير زريعة واتحد به بلا افتراق ولا اختلاط ولا امتزاج. 


2 Yassa Abd Al-Masih and Burmester 1959, p. 234 (text), p. 273 (translation). 

5 Layton 1987, pp. 389-394, no. 249. 

^ For the Library of Saint Macarius cf Evelyn White 1926, pp. xxiii-xlii. Stórk 1995, 
pp. 52-98. 

5 De Lagarde 1971, pp. 225:3-8. 
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Severus the Champion, patriarch of Antioch, said in the Letter which 
he wrote to Anastasius, the righteous king, the king of Constantino- 
ple, when he excommunicated Macedonius: “When sin increased on 
earth, God the Word descended from Heaven and dwelt in the belly 
of Mary the Virgin, and He fashioned for Himself in her a human 
body by an incomprehensible Mystery which reason cannot under- 
stand, and He remained in her womb for nine months, and He took 
a body from her and created for Himself a body. The Father was not 
in her womb, lest a man should say that the Father was transferred to 
Sonship, but it (was) the Son through the will Father and the will of 
the Spirit, One Holy Trinity, so that no one may say that other than 
He (The Son) created it (the body), nor may it be said that He al- 
tered it (the body) through the Divinity, bur (it is) He alone Who 
became incarnate, and He created it from the Virgin without seed 
and He made it one with Himself, without separation, or confusion 
or mingling.” 
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The text of this Letter is preserved in the Book of The Confessions of the 
Fathers, which is a late compilation of patristic texts, containing extracts of 
the works of the great theologians of the Coptic Church up to the patriarch 
Christodulos (+1077AD)7 which had been anonymously compiled by the 
elevneth century.? Graf, in his study, argued that this compilation is done 
from a Coptic original,” and Coquin agreed with this point of view. We 
have used The Manuscripts of the Patriarchal Library Ms 188 Theol," Ms 


364 Theol,” Ms 189 Theol.” 


GLY!‏ المستقيمة التى كتبها القديس ساويرس بطريرك مدينة الله العظما 
انطاكية الى الملك Cal‏ لله انسطاسيوس لا نفى مقدونيوس GL‏ واخدها 
املك وقبلها وجعلها في خزانة المملكة ناموسا للكنيسة وازال بها te‏ كل اقوال 
امخالفين | 
ولا (cl;‏ الكلمة ان الخطية قد كترت Jy‏ من السماء وصار فى احشا العذرى 
Gé din ddl. ge‏ عدر s da S‏ يعطق a‏ مك ق Ulis‏ 
تسعة اشهر وهو الذي خلق له جسده منها وليس الاب الذى كان في احشا 


16 Yassa Abd Al-Masih and Burmester 1959, p. 238 (text), p. 379 (translation). 


7 Aziz S. Atiya, Yassa Abd Al-Masih, Burmester 1959 pp. 166—168 (text), pp. 250—254 


(translation). Burmester 1932, pp. 71-83. 
5 Graf 1944, pp. 321-323, no. 104. 
3 Graf 1937, pp. 349-354. 
29 Coquin 1993, pp. 35-106 and especially p. 77. 


* For this Library we have two Catalogues: Simaika and Yassa Abd al-Masih 1945, pp. 151- 


152. Graf 1934, p. 238. 
2 Not mentioned in Simaika or Graf. 
? Simaika and Yassa Abd al-Masih 1945, p. 171; Graf 1934, .م‎ 
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العذرى ليلا يقول احد ان الاب ينتقل الى البنوه بل هو الابن بارادة ابيه 
ومسرة الروح القدس لانها مشية واحدة للتالوت المقدسه ليلا يقال ان اخر 
غيره خلقه له ويصيروه غربيا من اللاهوت بل هو وحده الذي تجسد وصبر 
لاعراض الجسد التي ليس فيها خطية لم ينزل بالجسد معه من السما بل هو 
الدى اخده من مريم العدرى والدة الاله بلا مباضعة رجل ولكنه اتصل به 


TE وصيره واحدا معه بواحدانية لا تضمحل ولا تفترق ولا‎ 
The straight faith written by the Holy Severus, the Patriarch of the 
City of God, the Great Antioch to the God-Lover king Anastasius the 
impious Macedonius was exiled. The king took it, received it and put 
it in the safe of the kingdom as a Law of the Church; and by it, he 
destroyed all the words of the opponents: 
When the Word saw that sins increased, He descended from the 
heaven and came to the womb of the holy, Virgin, Mary. He took 
from her body, with an imperceptible and unspeakable mystery. He 
dwelt in her womb for nine months. He created for Himself body 
from her. The Father was not in the womb of the Virgin so no one 
may say that the Father has been transferred to the Sonship, but the 
Son, by the will of His Father and the consent of the Holy Spirit.” 
For it is one will to the Holy Trinity so no one may say that He had 
been created by another and made Him strange from the Divinity. 
But He by His own took flesh and endured the sufferings of the body 
without sin." He did not descend from heaven with a body, but He 
took it from the Virgin Mary, the Theotokos, without intercourse of 
man. He became one with it (the body), with a singleness (unity) 
which would never vanish, or separate or confuse. 


It seems that the difference between the two texts are due to the transla- 
tion. The Bishop Sanhût as we have seen in the previous example refers to a 
Coptic source. Hence we have two different translation of the same Coptic 
text. Another fragment of this text survived in Arabic.” 


II. Anonymous homily on the three holy young men 


The author of this homily was likely to have been be an ecclesiastic or a 
bishop, from a post-Arab-conquest period and before the X century (date 
of the Manuscript)” 


^ Jn 1:14, Ro. 1:3-4. 

3 Theotokia of Tuesday xe Neoq SEN TEGoYWUa NEM TIPMAT MTTEGIWT 
NEM ITITINA EOY Aq! AGCwWT MMON. (Refrain). 

26 Romans 8:3. 

27 Geerard 1979, p. 335, no. 7070 (16). 

2 Hebbelynck and Van Lantshoot 1937, vol. I, p. 522. 
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The author while praising the three young men quoted Severus of 
Antioch: 


KE rap AqXOC NXE TINIWT SEN NITATPIAPXHC CEYH- 
POC SEN 712010 ETAGTAOYOY ETANACTACIC XE MTI- 
NAY ETA TOC TWNG SEN NHEOMWOYT AGqTWNY TEXAd 
SEN THAW! MITIEXWP2 MTE 221 EMI ETOYNOY ETAG- 
TWN NSHTC OYAE NIAATMA NTE NIPHOYI OYAE 
MITEGEPENXPIA N2ANATTEAOC EOPOYAOYWN Naq M@po 
MITIEM2AY AAAA AGTOUNG AqXA NICMparic NTE TIEM2AY 
€YTHB A4XA NIMATOI €yape2 aqq)eNaq ETUI SEN 
OYMYCTHPION AONE €MNOYT NTOYAOYWN Naq EOBE 
XE MMON 2AI CWOYN NŸTPIAC EBHA EPOC SapiSapoc 
MMAYATC KATA PH} eTeqxw mmoc SEN mieyar- 
rEAION XE MMON ?2AI CWOYN M@IWT EBHA EMWHPI 
OY.A€ MMON 2Al CWOYN MTIQ)HPI €BHA EPIOT 


For the great among the Patriarchs, Severus, said in his speech which 
he delivered for the Resurrection: "The time, when the Lord had 
raised from dead, he was risen- he said- in the middle of the night 
and nobody knows the time of resurrection neither the ranks of the 
heavens nor He needed angels to open for Him the door of the tomb. 
But He was risen, leaving the seals of the tomb sealed, leaving the sol- 
diers mounting guard. He ascended, mystically, without the door- 
keepers for opening to Him. For nobody knows the Trinity except the 
Trinity alone according to what is said in the Gospel *Nobody knows 
the Father except the Son and nobody knows the Son except the Fa- 
ther.””9 


Our text mentions that this part is taken from a homily of the Resurrec- 
tion. We do not find any homily attributed to Severus and entitled “The 
Resurrection” in the Syriac tradition. Comparing with the previous case, we 
may assume that this quotation is taken from a severian text. Homily XXIV 
on the Ascension shows some common points with our text.3° There is only 
a small fragment in Arabic bearing the same title, but the fragmentary state 
of this Homily did not allow us to identify it.” 


111. John Bishop of Hermonopolis on Saint Antony 


In the panegyric of John Bishop of Hermopolis? on Saint Antony, we 
find a quotation of a homily of Severus: 


EPWAN CEYHPOC OYWW ETAPAAOTMATIZE MITETENAq- 
KATOPOOY NTMHTE NNAICOHCIC Waqxooc XE NEE 
MIINOÓ ANTOWNIOC. 


# De Vis 1929, pp. 111-112. 

3° Brière et Graffin 1975, pp. 130-133. 

3 Geerard 1979, p. 333, no. 7054. 

32 For this author cf Orlandi 1970, pp. 102-103. 
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When Severus would like to give example of the one that who well 
behaved in the middle of the sense, he said, “(He is) like Antony.” 


In his comment, Professor Garitte mentions that this quotation is taken 
from Homily 86 of Severus,34 but nothing corresponds to the quotation of 
John of Hermopolis.” 

In fact, Severus delivered two homilies on Saint Antony, Homily XII, 
and Homily LXXXVI, in addition to a Hymn 148. Homily 12 is incom- 
plete, but it seems that it had existed in Coptic.” 


Conclusion 


These quotations show the importance of Severus of Antioch as an out- 
standing player in the theological debates in the Coptic Church. They also 
highlight the importance of the Copto-Arabic tradition concerning the 
Severian Corpus. Moreover, it shows that the Coptic and Copto-Arabic tra- 
dition respected and conserved many patristics texts? As we argued be- 
fore, these Severian texts lost their importance in the Middle Ages when 
the theological debate against the Council of Chalcedon drew little interest 
in the centuries following the Arabi conquest. Hence the value of a severian 
quotation that can be used as criterion to date a Coptic or Copto-Arabic 
fragments. Our examples are dated before the eleventh century when the 
Copts passed from an ethnic majority to a religious minority after the 
Fatimid period (919—-1171).4° 
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Abstract 


This article discusses the various opinions with respect to the burial place of the 
head of Husayn Ibn ‘Ali (the prophet Muhammad’ grandson), who was killed at 
the Battle of Karbala’ (680 A.D.) by the Umayyads. The article also discusses the 
miracles and wonders performed by Husayns head after his decapitation. We will 
attempt to explain why Husayns head was believed to be buried in various loca- 
tions. Regarding the miracles performed by the head, the article will show that 
their purpose is to emphasize Husayn Ibn ‘Ali status as one of the chosen through 
whose decapitated head he continued to perform miracles. These miracles prove 
that in a fashion similar to saints, Husayns spiritual presence continues even af- 
ter his material presence has ended. 


The Head of Husayn Ibn ‘Ali from Decapitation to Burial, Its Various 
Place of Burial, and the Miracles it Performed 


On the tenth day of Muharram (‘Ashira’ Day) in the year 61 of the 
Hejira (10.10.680) the Battle of Karbala’ broke out between Husayn Ibn ‘Ali 
(the prophet Muhammad’s grandson) and the armies of Caliph Yazid Ibn 
Mu'àwiya (ruled 680—683), on the western bank of the Euphrates River. 
Husayn and many of his family and supporters were slaughtered, and 


1 “The tenth”, observed on the tenth of Muharram. For more details see: Sindawi 2001, 
pp. 200-214. 
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Husayns head was brought to Caliph Yazid in Damascus along with 
Husayn’s wives and sisters. 

Husayn's head was decapitated by Shimr b. Dhi al-Jawshan al-Dababi (d. 
686). When the battle ended Shimr stuck Husayn’s head on the point of his 
javelin and gave the javelin to Khawli b. Yazid al-’Asbahi to carry from 
Karbala’ to Küfa, to the governors palace. When the caravan arrived in 
Küfa, the head was presented to ‘Ubaydalläh b. Ziyad (d. 686), the district 
governor, on behalf of Caliph Yazid. 

Subsequently Ibn Ziyäd called for ‘Umar b. Jabir al-Makhzümi and or- 
dered him to parade around the city carrying the heads of Husayn and his 
followers. ‘Umar obeyed the governor's order. The following day Ibn Ziyad 
called for Shimr and Khawli and ordered them to take 1,500 warriors to 
present Husayn’s head to Caliph Yazid in Damascus. As they marched 
through the towns, they were ordered to expose and display the decapitated 
heads and the prisoners to the towns’ inhabitants. 

In the towns of Takrit, Müsil, Qarib al-Da‘awat, Hims Ba‘albak and Da- 
mascus the residents celebrated the news of Husayn’s death: they decorated 
the town gates, waved banners, blew trumpets and gathered in the streets to 
rejoice for Husayn’s death.* 

In the towns of Qinnisrin, Shiyzar, Kafr Tab, Saybür, and Hamah’ the 
residents locked the citiy gates and began mourning Husayn’s murder, they 
threw stones at the bearers of Husayn’s and the others’ heads, and cursed 
them. 

Eventually the head reached the Caliph Yazid’s palace in Damascus and 
was presented to him set in a golden bowl (in similar fashion to the head of 
John the Baptist, which was brought to Heron on a golden platter).‘ 


* For details on the Battle of Karbala’ see, for example: al-Tabari, 3:3-5; 346-1991. 

3 For details on these towns, see for example: Yaqüt 1979, 2: 38-39; 5:223-225; 2: 302-305; 
1: 435-4553 2, 463-470. 

4 For more details see, for example: Sindawi 2000, p. 217. 

5 Yaqüt 1979, 4:403—404; 3:383; 4:470; 2:300-301. 

6 It should be noted that the Shi'ite authors stress the connection between between 
Husayn Ibn ‘Ali and John the Baptist in order to depict Husayn as a saint. The Shi'ite au- 
thors see them both as chosen by God and exemplars of perfection. The Shi‘ites believe that 
Husayn is the successor in the line of prophets, and emphasize the continuity of prophecy for 
the purpose of trasmission of the wasiyya (heritage), and after the prophets, among the 
imams in a continuous dynasty. 

The wasiyya was transmitted to the prophets by means of the ‘Awsiya’ (heirs) of the proph- 
ets. According to the Shi'ites, John the Baptist was a prophet. 

In my examination of Shi'ite literature, mainly biographies of John the Baptist, I found 
several lines of similarity between John and Husayn. The authors of the Shi'a were influenced 
by John's biography, selecting various details of his life story and inserting them into their 
compositions. They adapted his story to suit their audience, dressing John in Shi‘ite Islamic 
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The sources differ regarding Yazid’s attitude towards the head. Some of the 
sources note that Yazid regretted Husayn’s murder, while mainly Shi‘ite sour- 
ces note that Yazid rejoiced at Husayn’s death and drank wine over his head." 


The Head’s Burial Places 


While Husayn’s body was interred at Karbala’? three days after the battle, 
there are differences of opinion regarding the burial place of his head. 
Sources note eight possible cities/locations where his head might be buried. 
They are: 


1. Damascus 


Some sources note that Yazid kept Husayn’s head in his weapons stores, 
and after his death the head was buried in Damascus near the al-Faradis 
Gate, today known as al-Masjid al-Ra’s (“the mosque of the head").? Other 
sources note that the head remained in the weapons stores until the period 
of the Umayyad caliph Sulayman Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik (ruled 715-717) and 
then buried. Some claim that the head was buried in a wall in the gover- 
nor’s palace in Damascus or in the city cemetery." 


2. al-Raqqa" 


According to this version, the head was buried in a mosque in the city of 
al-Raqqa on the Euphrates. This version notes that Yazid sent Husayn’s 
head to the "Al 'Abü Ma'it tribe, which was related to Caliph ‘Uthmän b. 


“costume” in order endow Husayn with John's holy characteristics, including his descent 
from a holy family line. The similarities between John and Husayn are expressed in the fol- 
lowing details: their conception and birth, their nursing, the choice of their respective names, 
their glowing faces, the constant crying and weeping of heaven at their death, the fact that 
both of their their heads spoke after their decapitations, etc. For more details see: Sindawi 
2003, awaiting publication. 

7 Most Shi'ite sources note that Caliph Yazid rejoiced over the killing of Husayn and that 
he even recited a poem that quotes from the song of ‘Abdallah b. al-Ziba'ra (d. 636) express- 
ing joy over the killing of Husayn. For more details see: Ibn Nama 1899, p. 55; 'Abü Mikhnaf 
1971, p. 132; Ibn Tàwüs 1950, pp. 102, 104; al-’Asfahani 1965, p. 80; al-Qurashi, n.d p. 119. 
However, historical sources written by the (orthodox) Sunnis note that Yazid never meant for 
his men to kill Husayn, behaved honorably towards Husayn's wives, sisters and family mem- 
bers when they arrived at his palace in Damascus, and deeply regretted Husayn’s death. For 
more details see for example: Ibn Taymiyya 1976, p. 17; Ibn Taymiyya 1903, 2:49; compare 
with Ibn Kathir n.d, 8:198; Ibn Tülün 1986, pp. 65-67; al-Hudayb 1995, pp. 69-76. 

* Husayn’s tomb is called al-Hair. 

? Ibn al-Jawzi 1995, 4:159; al-‘Adawi 1956, p. 25; Ibn ‘Abd al-Hadi 1943, p. 99. 

? [bn Shahräshüb 1991, 4:71. 

= A well-known town on the banks of the Euphrates, a three day walk from the city of 
Harran. For details on the city see Yaqüt 1979, 3:58-60. 
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‘Affan, (who ruled from 644 until his murder in 656). Yazid sent them 
Husayn’s head so that it might appear as if Yazid was avenging the death of 
Caliph ‘Uthman. Members of the "Al 'Abü Ma‘ tribe buried Husayn’s head 
in their mosque in al-Raqqa.” 


3. Karbala 


Many Shr'ite sources note that Husayn’s head was returned to Karbala’ 
and buried together with the rest of his body 40 days after he was killed, i.e. 
on the 20? of the month of Safar.? Every year on this date the Shi'ites visit 
Husayns grave in a ceremony called “The Visit of the Forty’ or the 
Marrad al-Ra's ("visit of the return of head to the body”). 


4. Madina 


According to this version, Caliph Yazid sent the head to the governor of 
Madina, ‘Amr b. Saîd b. al-‘Ass (d. 690), who buried it in the Baqi' al- 
Gharqad cemetery? next to Husayn’s mother Fatima, the daughter of the 
prophet Muhammad. 

In this context Ibn Taymiyya (d. 1328) says it is reasonable to assume that 
the head was indeed buried in Madina because during periods of ferment 
against the government it was customary to return bodies of rebels killed to 
members of the rebels tribe. This is what al-Hajaj b. Yusif al-Thaqafi (d. 
714) did to the body of ‘Abdallah b. Zubayr (d. 692) after ‘Abdallah was 
killed and crucified by the highway.' 


s. Halab, Syria 


This version claims that Husayn’s head is buried in Halab on Mt. 
Jawshan after its return from Damascus." 


6. Near the City of Marw in Khurasan 


Several sources note that Husayn’s head was buried near the city of Marw 
in Khurasan, at a distance of a farsakhayn (about 10 km) and a mosque 


? [bn ‘Abd al-Hadi 1997, p. 310. 

5 The second month of the Arabic calendar. 

^ On the Visit of the Arban at Husayn’s grave, see Ayoub 1985, p. 275. See also: Shubbar 
1969, 

5 For more details on this cemetery see: Yaqüt 1991, 3:530. 

For more details see: Tabari 1991, 3:530. 

7 [bn al-Shihna 1990, .م‎ 78; Mahran 1990, .م‎ 160; al-Khü'i 2001, pp. 6-7. 

8 For details on Marw see: Yaqüt 1979, 5:112-116. 

A unit of land measure used in Islamic books of law. It is equal to a league of 18,000 
feet, or 37, miles in length, or intervening space between two things. For more details see for 
example: Lane 1877, 6:2369 (s.v. frs); Hughes 1885, .م‎ 124. 
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was built above the the head’s tomb. The head was brought to Khurasan by 
'Abü Muslim al-Khurasani (d. 755). After he conquered Damascus he 
moved the head to Marw.’° 

But the researcher Su‘äd Mahir casts doubt on this version, writing that 
'Abü Muslim did not enter Damascus at the time that it was conquered by 
his troops, and that it is unthinkable that an Abbasid Caliph would permit 
'Abü Muslim to move the head to Marw for burial. She adds, “If any 
Abbasid caliph reached Husayn’s head he would have disclosed the fact to 
the people so that they would hate the Umayyads even more.”* 


7. Najaf,” in Southern Iraq 


The author of the book Madi al-Najaf wahadiruh@ (“The City of Najaf 
Past and Present”) notes that there is a tradition of the 'imàm Jafar al-Sädiq 
(the sixth Shi‘ite imam, d. 765) which tells that Husayn’s head is buried in 
Najaf near the grave of his father ‘Ali, and a mosque was built over the 
tomb of Husayn’s head. The place is called al-Ghariyyan* (“place of two 
white domes”). In Su'ad Mahir' opinion this is a weak and unreliable tradi- 
tion with no basis in the sources. 


8. ‘Asqalan* 


Some of the traditions note that Yazid commanded his men to march 
through various towns while carrying Husayn’s head until they reached 
‘Asqalan, and the city’s governor buried it in the city." 

The sources do not note when the head was moved to ‘Asqalän or when 
it was buried, nor do they note the name of the city governor who buried 


the head. 
Muhammad Zaki "Ibrahim, in his book Marägid ‘Al al-Bayt bialqahira, 
asks why ‘Asqalan, of all cities, was chosen as the burial place of Husayn’s 


2 Mahran 1990, p. 160. 

^ Ibid. 

» A city in southern Iraq where Husayn’s father ‘Ali Ibn 'Abü Talib is buried. For more 
details on this city see: Yaqüt 1979, 5:271-272. 

3 This is based upon Su'ad Mahir’s quote; for more details see: Mahir 1969, p. 153. 

24 The double form of the word 4/-Ghart. It should be noted that there were two ancient 
structures in Küfa also known by the name 4/-Ghariyyän to which this article does not refer. 
These two buildings were long. The first structure was the tomb of a man called Malik while 
the second was the grave of a man called ‘Aqil; both of these men were friends of Judhayma 
al-’Abrash (or al-’Abras) (d. 268). The two structures were called 4/-Ghariyyän because the 
king al-Nu'màn b. al-Mundhir (d. 608) would paint the two structures with the blood of 
people he killed in his rages. For more details on the subject see: Ibn Manzür 1990, 15:122, 
entry "Ghrw." 

3 For details on the city of ‘Asqalan, see: Yaqüt 1997, 4:122. 

2 Al-Shablanji 1985, p. 234; al-Harawi 1953, 1:32. 
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head. At the time this city had neither any concentration of Shi‘ite popula- 
tion nor supporters of Husayn. 

He adds that it is possible that the head was buried in ‘Asqalän, close to 
Jerusalem on one hand, and close to the sea shore on the other hand. If the 
city were ever in danger of foreign conquest it would be possible to remove 
the head easily and transport it to Shi‘ite communities in North Africa by 
way of the sea to prevent it from falling into enemy hands." 

According to Zaki the choice of ‘Asqalan as the location of head's burial 
place of burial is understandable: ‘Asqalän is an important strategic loca- 
tion — the head could be moved easily if danger of conquest by foreigners 
loomed. 


9. Cairo 


Most of the sources which note that Hussein’s head was buried in Cairo 
stress that it was transferred to Cairo from ‘Asqalän during the period of 
Fatimid rule (909-1171). 

al-Sha'rani?? says that Husayn’s sister Zaynab (d. 682) moved her broth- 
ers head and buried it in Egypt. 

Another opinion holds that the head was moved from ‘Asqalan to Cairo 
by way of the sea during the period of Fatimid rule by Sayf al-Mamlaka 
with al-Qadi al-Mu'tamin b. Miskin during the reign of Caliph al- 
Mustansir billah al-‘Abdi (ruled 1094-1101) on the tenth day of the month 
of Jumada al-’Akhira in the year 548 of the Hejiral1153.2° 

At the same time, al-Maqrizi (d. 1441) notes that the head arrived on the 
18" of Jumada al-’Akhira (Sept. 18, 1153) of the same year, and adds that the 
head was moved from ‘Asqalän to Egypt by the governor of ‘Asqalän, who 
was called Tamim.3° 

The manuscript Tarikh "Amid by Ibn al-Awraq in the British Museum 
(No. 5803) notes that Husayn’s head was moved from ‘Asqalan to Egypt in 
the year 549 of the Hejira/1154. 

In his book al shara “ila Ma'rifat al-Ziydrat, al-Harawi notes that the 
head was moved to Cairo after Palestine was conquered by the Crusaders, 
in the year 549 of the Hejira (1154), but some claim that the head was 
moved to Cairo before the Crusader conquest of Palestine. 

The Fatimids, upon witnessing the Crusader conquest of Syria and parts 
of Palestine, feared for the fate of Husayn’s head. 

7 “Ibrahim 1986, p. 33. 

* A|-Khü'i 2001, pp. 6-7. 


?» Al-Shablanji 1985, p. 234. 
3° Al-Maqrizi 1988, 2:328. 
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During the period of rule of the Fatimid Caliph al-Fa'iz (Abū al-Qasim 
‘Isa al-Fa’iz binasrallah (ruled 1149-1154) one of his officers, an Armenian 
convert to Islam called al-Salih b. Ruzzayk, (d. 1163)? built a mosque which 
he called Jami‘ عله‎ Salih Tala‘ (near the gate called Bab Zuwayla) in Cairo 
in 1160, where Husayn’s head was to have been buried after it arrived from 
‘Asqalän. 

He sent a delegation to bring the head. The head was moved from 
‘Asqalan quickly and not buried in the mosque designated for the pur- 
pose, but was buried instead in the large rear cellar (al-Sirdab al-Khalfi al- 
Azam) in the palace of al-Zumurrud, and a year later was moved to an- 
other burial place, which stands today at the entrance to the Khan al- 
Khalili quarter.” 

In the opinion of the researcher Lapidas, the Fatimid purpose in moving 
Husayns head was to raise Cairo's status as a pilgrimage destination (to 
Husayn’s head) as well as to strengthen Shi'ite faith during the 12 century. 

We should not forget that the Fatimid state was Shi'ite "Isma'ili state, and 
there was competition between the 'Isma'ili and Imamiyya factions. The 
Imamiyya saw Karbala’ as the important religious center and the pilgrimage 
to Husayn’s grave as more important than the pilgrimage to the Ka ba. Per- 
haps during the period of the Fatimid state the Ismailis hoped to compete 
with the city of Karbala’ and convert Cairo into a pilgrimage site to the 
head of Husayn. 


Miracles Performed by Husayn’s Head during its Travels 


The principal miracles associated with Husayn’s head are its ability to 
speak and to influence events taking place near it. Husayn’s head usually 
spoke during the night — and sometimes all night — until the break of 
dawn. The first time the head spoke, at the entrance to the city of Küfa;* it 
called out verses from the Qur'an from the story of the cave “Surat al-Kahf’ 
and the verse was heard, “Or deemest thou that the companions of the cave 
and the inscription are a wonder among our portents?”# 

It spoke for the second time in the house of Khawli b. Yazid al-’Asbahi 
who kept the head overnight. A voice was heard in the night calling verses 
from the chapter of the poets, but the verse that was heard clearly was the 


? On his life, see: Badawi 1960, pp. 1-27. 
32 Lapidas 1988, pp. 216—217. 

5 Khawarizim 1948, pp. 109-110. 

^ Quran, 18:9. 
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following: “Those who do wrong will come to know by what a (great) re- 
verse they will be over-turned.”3 

On the third occasion, the head spoke in the home of a Jewish rabbi in 
the city of Qinnisrin, and conducted a conversation with him. The rabbi 
requested of Husayn’s head that his grandfather Muhammad intercede on 
his behalf on Judgment Day. 

The aim of the authors who wrote about these miracles was to prove that 
even after his death Husayn’s spirit remained intact and poweful; and al- 
though he no longer had a body, his spirit hovered about, maintaining a 
continuing presence on earth and working miracles after his death. 


Traditions About Miracles That Took Place Near the Head 


1. The Tradition of the Pillar of Light 


The tradition of the pillar of light tells that a pillar descended from 
heaven to Husayn’s head when he was in Küfa and in Damascus. 

It should be noted that the motif of prophetic light is very common in 
religious literature in general, including Shi'ite Qisaş al-’Anbiya' literature. 
Thus, for example, the light of Muham-mad shone on Seth’s face, and it is 
told that a pillar of light shone from the head of Hüd when he was in his 
infancy. Shi‘ite sources relate stories about the light of Adam that glowed on 
Seth’s forehead. They also tell of a pillar of light that appeared when 
Abraham was born, which caused the angels to marvel. 


2. The Miracle of the Hand 


A tradition relates that during journey of the caravan carrying the 
head and the female prisoners, when the caravan stopped to rest on the way 
from Küfa to Damascus a hand appeared and carved the words of the 
following song with a pen of iron on one of the roof beams of the monas- 
tery: 

“How can you ask the nation who killed Husayn whose grandfather was 
Muhammad to plead on behalf of the people on Judgment Day?” 

The hand usually appeared near Husayn’s head. 


5 Quran, 23:227. 

36 "Abü Mikhnaf 1971, pp. 107, 124-125; Khawarizim 1948, pp. 123-124; Ibn Nama; 1899, 
P. 40. 

37 For more details see: Rubin 1975, pp. 62-119. 

# [bn Nama 1899, p. 52; Ibn Tawüs 1951, p. 98. 
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3. The Miracle of Turning the Dirhams to Clay and Black Stones 


A tradition relates that on the way to Damascus, the same caravan 
stopped near a monks cell. The monk saw Husayn’s head and paid a sum of 
10,000 dirhams to the bearers of the head in exchange for allowing him to 
keep the head during the night. When the head’s bearers woke in the morn- 
ing they discovered that the dirhams they had received from the monk were 
clay and black stones with verses from the Qur'an written on them.” 


4. The Story of Ibn Luhay‘a 


Ibn Luhay'a was one of the delegation that carried Husayn’s head and the 
other heads to Damascus. He testifies that on the way they stopped to rest, 
drinking wine until they became drunk, leaving Husayn’s head in a closet. 
The same night Ibn Luhay'a heard thunder and saw lightning and suddenly 
was astounded to see the gates of heaven open and the prophets descending 
to earth. The first to reach earth were Adam, Abraham, Ishmael, Isaac and 
Muhammad. After them came the angels “Israfil, al-Karübiyyün, al- 
Rühaniyyün, and al-Muqarrabün. They all assembled near the head, com- 
forting the prophet Muhammad and asking him to grant his permission to 
avenge Husayn’s blood. The prophet refused their request because he him- 
self will judge Husayn’s killers on the day of the resurrection.^? 


s. The Story of the Servant who Carried Husayn’s Head Over His Head 
from ‘Asqalan to Cairo 


The writer Salah al-Din al-Ayyübi, known as al-Malik al-Nasir (ruled 
1169-1193) heard of a servant who had held an important position under the 
previous ruler, and who knew where he had hidden his treasures. 

This servant was brought before the ruler Salah al-Din and was interro- 
gated as to the location of the treasure, but the servant refused to reveal its 
location. The ruler became angry and ordered him punished. The officer of 
punishments took the servant away, cut his hair, shaved his head, placed 
beetles on his head and tied them down. This was the harshest possible 
punishment, since a man punished in this way could not endure the beetles 
because they would make holes in his head until the victim died. 

The officer of punishments repeated this procedure a number of times 
but the servant did not suffer any pain and the beetles kept dying. The of- 
ficer of punishments wondered and said to the servant, I am sure that there 


? [bn Shahrashüb 1991, 4:67. 
4 [bn Tawüs 1951, p. 98; Khawarizim 1948, .م‎ 
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is some secret here; you must reveal it to me. The servant answered: My 
head is protected because I bore the head of Husayn from ‘Asqalän to Cairo 
on my head; it seems that Husayn is protecting my head. Then the officer 
of punishments forgave the servant and freed him. 


Summary 


Why are there a number of sites where Husayn’s head was buried? 
Husayn was the grandson of the prophet, and he bestowed importance 
upon and sanctified the site; as the site is sanctified by the presence of the 
saint. 

In my opinion there are several reasons: 

1. The security aspect: The presence of the head at locations that are sen- 
sitive for reasons of defense promoted population growth at these locations. 
People were attracted to a grave housing the head of the prophet 
Muhammad’s grandson Husayn; thus the burial place of the head attracted 
permanent settlement, which promoted population growth in areas consid- 
ered to be sensitive and requiring defense. (Another example of this phe- 
nomenon is the city of Mazari al-Sharif in Afghanistan.) 

2. The religious aspect, via the religious importance of the locations 
where it is claimed that Husayn’s head is buried: it became possible to unite 
people around a religious ideal in the person of the holy Husayn whose 
head was buried there. People received from him emanations of righteous- 
ness, honesty and respect for others between man and man, and between 
man and God. Thus one can understand the competition among various 
cities for the honor of being the burial place of the head, as we saw (for ex- 
ample, between Karbala’ and Cairo). The place where the head was buried 
becomes holy by virtue of the presence of the holy relic. 

3. A reason acceptable to modern sensibilities is the desire to promote 
economic development among the residents of the various sites where 
Husayn’s head is buried. The tomb of the head attracted many pilgrims, 
who made the journey in order to enjoy the blessing of the tomb and its 
relic. These holy sites drew large population centers around them. 


Regarding the Miracles Performed by Husayn’s Head 


Husayn Ibn ‘Ali was the third ‘imam after his father ‘Ali and his son 
Hasan. In Shi'a the ’ imams are deemed to have a rapport with the early 


4 [bn ‘Abd al-Zahir 1996, pp. 30-31. 
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prophets.# In this context the Shi‘ites see the ‘imams as links in the eternal 
dynasty of the chosen who appear continuously in the world since the days 
of Adam, a dynasty which continued down to Muhammad, the last of the 
prophets, and after him through to the ’ imams. The ’ imams were worthy of 
the status of prophets, and were able to perform miracles in order to prove 
their status as imams to those who refuse to vow loyalty to the imam and 
to recognize their obligation of wildya. 

The tendency of Shi'ite hagiography is not different in principle from 
any other hagiographic literature: as the material presence of the ’ imams 
receded from the lives of the faithful, the religious experience and their 
marvelous and sublime abilities became more powerful in their eyes. 

The miracles performed by Husayn Ibn ‘Ali’s head come to stress 
Husayn’s worthiness as an ‘imam, who, like saints, maintains his power 
even in the absence of his body, as his spirit remains hovering among the 
faithful on earth after his death, and he continues to perform miracles after 


his death. 
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C. G. den Hertog, U. Hiibner and S. Miinger, editors, 2003, Saxa Loquentur. Studien 
zur Archäologie Palästinas/Israels : Festschrift für Volkmar Fritz. Münster: Alter Ori- 
ent und Altes Testament 302, Pp. 328, 64 Figs and 9 Tables. ISBN 3-934628-34-6. 


This well produced volume is a fitting tribute to Volkmar Fritz’s long and distin- 
guished career investigating the archaeology of Palestine/Israel during the Bronze and 
Iron Ages. Fritz has been deeply involved in many of the major issues and controver- 
sies that have bedevilled the archaeology of Palestine/Israel over the last 40 years. Best 
known in archaeological circles for his important excavations at Tel Masos in the 
northern Negev (1972-75), and two phases of work (1982-85 & 1994-2001) at Kinnereth 
on the northwestern shore of the Sea of Galilee, Fritz also served a term as Director of 
the German Protestant Institute in Jerusalem (1994-99), where he hosted a number 
of international meetings examining issues of note. Within the generic field of the 
archaeology of the Bronze and Iron Age southern Levant, Fritz’s wide-ranging inter- 
ests include the archaeology of the city, the development of temple form and cult 
practice, commentary on the key books of the Old Testament that bear on the Israel- 
ite Conquest (Joshua/Judges) and the history of the United and Divided Monarchy (1 
and 2 Samuel, 1 and 2 Kings), the relationship of Bible traditions and the archaeologi- 
cal record (Biblical Archaeology), and the achievements of the German explorers of 
the Holy Land. 

Many of these key areas of interest are touched upon in studies brought together in 
celebration of Fritz’s 65th birthday. Bronze and Iron Age/Old Testament studies in- 
clude offerings on Iron Age metals trade (Artzy), the changing interpretation of strata 
attributed to the time of David and Solomon at Kinnereth (Knauf), Iron Age temple 
form at Ekron (Kamleh), Lachish (Ussishkin), and Ain Dara (M. Weippert), cult 
practice from the Chalcolithic through to the Iron Age (Zwickel), the nature of Pales- 
tinian Late Bronze Age cities (Herzog), archaeological reflections on the Hall of the 
Forest of Lebanon in Solomon’s palace (H. Weippert), a class of Iron Age II scarabs 
(Keel and Miinger), new Iron Age II inscriptions from Tel Rehov (Mazar), Ostracon 
40 from Arad and its bearing on the last days of the Judaean kingdom (Na’aman), 
Joshua 22 and the Jerusalem temple (den Herzog), and the written and archaeological 
evidence for Saul’s kingdom in northern Israel (Dietrich and Miinger). Less numer- 
ous Roman Imperial/New Testament studies include offerings on Nabataean temples 
(Wenning), an inscribed token from Abila (Hiibner), studies on Sepphoris (Meyers) 
and the Galilee (Zangenburg and Fassbeck) during the ministry of Jesus, and the 
political geography of the kingdom of Agrippa II (Bernett). 

The following comments concern those studies most relevant to this reviewer's 
abiding interest in the Iron Age archaeology of Palestine/Israel. 

Artzy’s study centres on the nature of LB/EI copper procurement strategies and the 
origins of Iron Age copper. She cautiously agrees with Fritz’ stated views that Faynan 
(Biblical Punon) was the source for much of the Iron I copper in the southern Levant. 
This used to be a controversial view, with many commentators preferring Timna as 
the source of Iron I copper, in the absence of clear archaeological and geochemical 
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evidence for Faynan’s exploitation during the Iron I-II. However, recent investiga- 
tions in and around the Faynan ore sources have begun to produce evidence for large- 
scale copper mining in the Iron I-II period.’ Even so, Artzy's comments on the inse- 
cure context of the notionally Iron I copper artefacts from Kinneret are well made, as 
they could easily be LBA survivals. Artzy is equally correct in drawing attention to the 
dangers inherent in equating the apparent end of Egyptian involvement with the 
Timna copper mines (mid-twelfth century BC) and the cessation of all Iron Age I 
copper mining. Fritz conflates the two events at Timna, and therefore assumes that 
the Tel Masos copper must come from Faynan. However, the presence of clear Iron I 
mining activity at Faynan is still a matter at issue. While new evidence from Pella? is 
consistent with emerging archaeological evidence for intensified mining activity at 
Faynan in the late Iron I/early Iron II, there is very little evidence for earlier Iron I 
exploitation of the mines, although Levy's recent work (Levy 2002) may document 
some form of a presence in the region during the early Iron I. 

Knauf's study is a detailed and penetrating examination of the changing interpre- 
tation of the Tenth and Ninth Century BC stratigraphy at Kinnereth over the course 
of the two separate field programs (1982-85 & 1994-2001) under Fritz’s direction. 
Knauf rightly targets the sharply changed assessment of the tenth/ninth Century BC 
deposits, and situates this changed interpretation squarely within the context of the 
current controversy surrounding the allocation and assessment of archaeological strata 
attributed to the reigns of David and Solomon. Knauf rightly asks whether the evi- 
dence recovered during the second phase of excavations at Kinnereth really called for 
such a radical re-assessment of the first phase archaeological evidence. The second 
phase of excavations re-allocated the apparently flourishing tenth Century BC stra- 
tum of the first phase to the ninth, and changed its cultural attribution from Israelite 
to Aramaean. Knauf suggests the ‘re-assessment’ had little to do with archaeology and 
much to do with changing paradigms in Biblical interpretation. When Director of 
the German Protestant Institute in Jerusalem, Fritz hosted a revisionist conference on 
the history and archaeology of the United Monarchy period,’ which largely pilloried 
the traditional or ‘maximalist’ view of the extent and power of David's kingdom. 
Knauf, a respected ‘maximalist’, asks whether such Biblical text ‘revisionism’ is not 
prejudicing archaeological interpretation in just such a way as the much-criticised 
Biblical maximalists once behaved. 

The inherent circularity of much current Biblical and archaeological debate is thrown 
into high relief by Knauf's telling commentary. This is not to say that Fritz’s more 
recent views on Kinnereth's relative inpoverishment during the United Monarchy 
period are mistaken. But one cannot help noting that the discovery of Aramaean 
cultural features in Iron II Galileean archaeological assemblages seemed to follow 
hard on the discovery of the Tel Dan stele, with its clear statement of Aramaean 
dominance during the early Iron II period. Perhaps interpretations viewing the 
archaeological strata through a minimalist tenth and maximalist ninth Century 
lens were always the best solution to a complex problem, as Australian scholar, 
Greg Wightman, demonstrated nearly twenty years ago.* But as Knauf rightly 


Hauptmann 2000. 

* Philip, pers. comm. 

Fritz and Davies eds 1996. 
Wightman 1985. 
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concludes, the reek of special pleading surrounds most positions in the much con- 
tested landscape of tenth/ninth Century BC scholarship. The ‘golden age of Solo- 
mon’ is turning darker every minute, more in keeping with our current taste for 
sombre hues. 

Kamleh’s detailed consideration of the stunning 58 x 40 m Iron Age temple 
complex (Ekron 650) recently revealed at Tel Miqne underlines the importance of 
the discovery for the study of Philistine temple form and cult practice. The contrast 
in architectural form between the early Philistine temples of Tel Qasile and late 
Philistine Ekron 650 could not be greater. Kamleh explores the possible influence of 
monumental Assyrian enclosed courtyard temple formats on south Levantine designs, 
but he is more likely to be correct when drawing attention to close structural paral- 
lels between the so-called ‘Phoenician’ temple complex at Kition and the pillared 
hall that lies at the centre of the Ekron 650 complex. Less successful are putative links 
with the much-abused ‘pillared house’ storeroom type, although links with the Beth 
Shan Stratum V South Temple are more intriguing. The general attribution of the 
Kition complex to Astarte underlines the point that the Ekron ‘Lady’ need not be 
related to Aegean prototypes as some commentators have suggested’ as local Palestin- 
ian (Asherah) and Cypriot (Astarte) precursors are archaeologically far more compel- 
ling than the somewhat strained association with poorly understood Mycenaean dei- 
ties. That immigrant worshippers might well use a Greek word to describe the “Lady 
of Ekron’ need not imply that the goddess being worshipped was a Mycenaean im- 
port. 

Ussishkin’s short re-analysis of the cultic deposit from Aharoni’s excavations at 
Lachish in the 1960s re-assembles an important collection of Iron II Judaean cultic 
vessels. Ussishkin convincingly argues, however, that the cult furniture should be dis- 
associated from Aharoni’s spurious ‘sanctuary’ building. Ussishkin also suggests the 
En Haseva and Horvat Qitmit cult assemblages as appropriate comparative contexts 
for the unique Lachish assemblage. Given the near universal tendency to view the 
Haseva and Qitmit assemblages as culturally Edomite, it is important to note that 
Bienkowski and Sedman? have recently dissented from this view, arguing that cultural 
parallels with the Edomite homeland are unconvincing. They prefer to see Qitmit 
and Haseva as Judaean Negevite assemblages, making Ussishkin’s new observations 
on the Lachish assemblage all the more relevant. 

Also relevant to this unfolding debate on Iron IIC Judaean cultural assemblages in 
the Negev is Na’aman’s thoughtful re-assessment of the Iron IIC dated Ostracon 40 
from Arad. Here Na’aman situates the apparently chaotic state of Judaean military 
organisation as reflected in the ostracon’s text in the context of an anticipated Edomite 
descent on the eastern Negev. However, Na’aman’s view seems heavily influenced by 
the apparently clear-cut archaeological evidence for widespread Edomite occupation 
of the region in the succeeding period. However, as Bienkowski and Sedman’ have 
recently observed, there is some debate about the degree to which these late Iron II 
Judaean assemblages may be characterised as Edomite. Perhaps interpreting texts with 
one eye on the archaeological evidence can be just as misleading as the more common 
converse. 


$ Demsky 1997. 
6 Bienkowski and Sedman 2001. 
7 Bienkowski and Sedman 2001. 
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Overall, the Festschrift contains many useful and thought-provoking studies largely 
concerned with Iron Age history and archaeology of Biblical Israel. It is both a fitting 
tribute to Fritz’s scholarly endeavours, and a welcome addition to literature on the 


subject. 
Stephen J. Bourke, Department of Archaeology 
University of Sydney, NSW 2006, AUSTRALIA 
E-mail: stephen.bourke@arts.usyd.edu.au 
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It is always interesting to compare two books which cover similar ground and are 
published at about the same time, and such is the case with these two. The topo- 
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graphical range of the Dictionary (henceforward B-M) is wider than that of the 
Dictionnaire (henceforward FrJ), and it is defined as including not only Mesopota- 
mia but also “Iran, Anatolia, the Caucasus, the Levant and Arabia". But, despite 
this wider horizon, the article on cuneiform script in B-M fails to mention any lan- 
guage in which the script was used apart from Sumerian and Akkadian, while Fr] 
points out important variations in the use of the script in Hittite and Hurrian, as 
well as mentioning the cuneiform alphabets of the Levant and Old Persia. 

This wider topographical range of B-M accords with the administrative defini- 
tion within British Museum circles of the “Ancient Near East”. Unfortunately ad- 
ministrative convenience does not always help to integrate the results of scholar- 
ship; in this case it results in the implicit exclusion of Egypt. In fact the article 
Egypt does deal well with international relations, and mentions some of the many 
instances where the mouth of the Nile can be seen to have communicated with the 
headwaters of the Tigris and Euphrates via everything on the way. But much more 
could have been done in this regard, especially because Liverpool, where both the 
editors work, can easily be regarded as the provincial centre for Egyptological re- 
search in the UK. Slight anomalies, like the entry on the Amarna letters with no 
significant information on the site itself or the political and religious turmoil faced 
by the ruling classes of Egypt at the time the letters were written, seem to have 
arisen because of this enforced divorce of cultural partners. 

Although Fr] clearly has a significantly more restricted topographical range it has 
adopted a wider time span. It prefers to delineate the continuation of Mesopota- 
mian civilisation into the Persian and Hellenistic periods, rather than cutting it off 
with the fall of Babylon in 539 BC, as the the English editors decide to do. They 
carefully point out that “the culture of the Persian period is quite different from 
what preceded it”, and so we are not surprised to find no entry to compare with the 
page and a half on Alexandre le Grand in FrJ. However, the fact that space is given 
to entries on Cyrus II (559-530 BC) and the Parthians shows that this self-imposed 
rule was made to be broken. Whatever scientific advantages and disadvantages these 
different viewpoints may have, the outcome is that B-M when measured against Fr] 
has only a third of the pages and relies on contributions from fewer experts (thir- 
teen names, all British or working in Britain, as opposed to sixteen, almost all 
French or working in France). So it must be the hard binding and the thick glossy 
paper with the copious high quality illustrations that makes the British book fifty 
per cent more expensive than the French one. The “students and specialists in dif- 
ferent areas who require a wider view” for whom the book is intended will need to 
bear this in mind. 

A survey of the contents of these books reveals obvious and expected differences. 
Sites of special archaeological interest in modern Israel (like Ashdod and Ashkelon), 
will be covered only in B-M, but more general areas, like Anatolia, Phoenicia and 
Phrygia, are covered also in FrJ. Obviously important archaeological sites in modern 
Iraq, like Lagash and Uruk, will figure in both books. When common entries such 
as these are compared it becomes clear how much more information is actually pro- 
vided in Fr]. The four paragraphs on Lagash in B-M give way to four pages in Fr], 
and these include not only a description of the site and a summary of the excava- 
tions, but (under a secondary lemma) a detailed summary of the fortunes of the 
local kings during the last half of the third millennium; we are taken from Ur- 
Nanshe, who established the first kingdom there, to the famous Gudea, who flour- 
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ished in the second kingdom which arose after the Akkadian empire of Sargon had 
passed away, and the attempt to establish a third period of independence after the 
emergence of the empire of Ur 111. Moreover some of the Lagash kings (not to 
speak of those of Ur and Akkad) are given entries in their own right (Eannatum; 
Urukagina; Gudea), as is Girsu, the administrative centre in the north-west of the 
territory, where so much of the documentation for this early period of the history 
of Lagash has been found. By delving further into the many other cross references 
in the entry ample information can be found on the meaning of the title ensi and 
its implications for the function of the ruler in those times, and also of the literary 
importance of documents like the Sumerian King List. Instead of this abundance of 
written information in FrJ, B-M offers some fine quality photographs of relevant 
items from the collection of the British Museum, like the sculptures of Enanatum 
II (WA130828) and Gudea (WAr22810). It is certain that Matthews, the author of 
this particular entry, could have easily written more if those who stipulated the 
length of the article had allowed more space (see his long article “Girsu and Lagash” 
in the much more comprehensive five-volume publication, The Oxford Encyclopedia 
of Archaeology in the Near East [ed. E. M. Meyers, New York, 1997]). We therefore 
conclude that what the publishers required was a reasonably popular book, with 
many less words and many more illustrations than would be required for an aca- 
demic textbook. 

The two treatments of Uruk show similar disparity. Fr] is careful to distinguish 
remarks on the Uruk archaeological period (a handy grid collates the stratigraphic 
layers XIX-I of the Eanna at Uruk with Ubaid 5, the Uruk periods, Jemdet Nasr 
and the the Archaic Period), from what we know of the activities of the kings of 
Uruk and from what we know of the town itself. When all this is scooped into six 
short paragraphs in B-M, it is not surprising that very many details of indisputable 
interest to a student or specialist have to be omitted. The illustration chosen here is 
a decorated trough from the collections of the British Museum, the primary source 
for most of the other photographs in the book. 

Rulers from the ancient world suffer the same fate as places. Hammurabi is given 
just two paragraphs in B-M; within them there is just enough room to mention his 
major achievements, to give a brief description of his military alliance with the 
kingdom of Mari against the rest of his neighbours, and to outline the contents of 
his collection of laws for the welfare of the nation with its implications for the her- 
itage of Akkadian literature. However, the greater detail allowed by more space in 
FrJ undoubtedly gives a more balanced picture of the life and times of this impor- 
tant ancient statesman. What is particularly curious in B-M is that people with the 
same name are merged into one entry. Sargon II shares his space with Sargon I; the 
same is true for Nebuchadnezzar II, whose illustrious predecessor half a century ear- 
lier is dismissed in one paragraph, and Nebuchanezzar 111 does not even appear in 
the Index. This contravenes universally accepted principles for the arrangement of 
collected biographies. 

It is also worth noting the kinds of information which are the preserve of only 
one of the books under review. So far as the entries themselves are concerned, B-M 
includes a number of archaeologists active in the 19th and 20th centuries. For the 
most part they worked in Mesopotamia, for which we have (in a chronological or- 
der) Rich, Botta, Rawlinson, Layard, Place, Rassam, Koldewey, Hilprecht, Andrae, 
Woolley, Parrot, Lloyd, Mallowan. There are also entries for some early Palestinian 
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archaeologists who included Egypt in their sphere of activity, like Petrie, Reisner 
(who worked only in Egypt except for the time he discovered the Samaria ostraca) 
and Garstang (who worked in the Sudan and Turkey as well as Egypt and Pales- 
tine), as well as later scholars such as Albright, Schaeffer, Glueck, and Kenyon. For 
the more peripheral areas we find the names of Schliemann, Stein and Ghirshman. 
From this list it becomes clear that one of the criteria for selection was to be already 
dead (the latest to die was Seton Lloyd, in 1996) and another was to be a “dirt ar- 
chaeologist” rather than a historian (it is striking that Berossus and Herodotus make 
it) or an epigraphist, even though there is so much material in the rest of the book 
dependent on the research of scholars such as these. It should also be noted that the 
list is dominated by British scholars. The work of scholars of international repute 
who happen to be still living, even of those still practising, inevitably raises impor- 
tant issues of modern concern; to have excluded them altogether cannot be justified 
on academic grounds; they are not even mentioned by name under the very general 
article Archaeology, though some of the others are. The selection of scholars as pre- 
sented here can be considered to convey an inexact and incomplete image of the 
contemporary scholarly scene, and it may have been wiser to omit all such bio- 
graphical entries. In FrJ such names will be found only under the sites they exca- 
vated, where their contribution to research is linked to that of more contemporary 
excavators. 

Insofar as supplementary information is concerned all that B-M has is its Index 
and a chronologically arranged list of kings from Sumer, Babylonia, Assyria, Elam, 
Hatti, Mitanni, Ugarit, Damascus, Judah, Israel and Urartu. Although Midas of 
Phrygia merits an entry in the main book he does not appear here. By contrast the 
time chart in Fr] begins earlier, first itemising the archaeological periods of north- 
ern and southern Mesopotamia before moving on to the time when we know the 
actual names of rulers. Furthermore it adds some extra details, such as distinguish- 
ing by conventional Roman numerals the different times when a given city state 
was pre-eminent in the third millennium. At the other end of the scale we find a 
convenient list of Achaemenid, Macedonian, Seleucid and Parthian rulers, which B- 
M was obliged by its editorial policy to omit. The maps (all black and white) in 
both volumes are usually strategically well positioned, but rather than using sketch 
maps, such as one would see being drawn in the lecture theatre to show the relative 
position of ancient communities, as is done in B-M, Fr] takes advantage of the 
services of a professional cartographer to show features of physical geography and 
the sites of modern cities on which places of archaeological interest have been su- 
perimposed. This is particularly important for entries like Elam, where we are con- 
cerned with peaks of more than 3500 metres in height, and where so much of the 
information in Reallexikon der Assyriologie is really out of date. 

What Fr] provides by way of supporting sections is not without merit. To begin 
with we have a classified subject index (“sommaire thématique”) which assembles 
all the entries under one of several general headings. People are to be found under 
“biographies”, and places under “géographie”. The other rubrics have been carefully 
chosen to highlight the most important themes on which a modern reader is likely 
to seek further information (agriculture, technology, food, commerce, religion, dei- 
ties, writing, fauna, and flora, warfare, housing, history, literature and music, sci- 
ence, society). Such a simple list at the beginning of the book will do much to en- 
courage a student to look further than the immediate entry first consulted; that is 
not particularly easy when all that is available is an alphabetical list. 
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At the end, just before its Index, we are given outline biographies of the con- 
tributors together with a list of articles for which each one was responsible. The ad- 
vantages of such a list are clear to the scholar; for the student it shows the subjects 
for which the editors and their immediate entourage, the ones who are inevitably 
going to bear the brunt of the labour involved in undertakings such as these, have 
been able to invoke particular help from outside. From this list it can be seen at a 
glance, for example, that the article on Ebla was written by an epigraphist from 
Florence who himself worked on the texts, rather than by someone who derived the 
information indirectly. 

B-M contains some articles which seem to be of primary interest to Bible stu- 
dents. The article Bible contains for the most part the material outside the time 
span stipulated; Exodus retells the biblical narrative with links to Egyptian history, 
but there is no corresponding article for the exile; Ark of the Covenant has a pass- 
ing reference to a chest from the tomb of Tutankamun, but otherwise no parallel is 
cited, and there is no mention of cherubim or seraphim; Patriarchs includes refer- 
ences to the parallel literary form of Mesopotamian royal epics in order to oppose 
the tendency “to treat these narratives as anything but historical accounts”; Tower 
of Babel has helpful cross references to Ziggurat and Enmerkar, even though those 
articles have no corresponding cross-references; because Habiru is not descriptive of 
race it is not identified with Hebrew, but under Hebrew there is no reference to its 
racial connotation, only its linguistic features; under Calendar, however, the Bible is 
not mentioned at all, though the names of the Hebrew months are given in the ac- 
companying chart. Often these articles seem to have been written more for readers 
of a Bible dictionary than to stimulate archaeological enquiry; this is true even for 
the article Israel and Judah, where the relatively succinct final paragraph about ar- 
chaeological discoveries from modern Israel concerning ancient building techniques 
is appended to several others summarising the historical narratives of the Bible it- 
self. 

Significant differences in approach can be observed in articles of more general 
interest. For example it is not surprising that both books have something to say 
under the heading Agriculture, but Fr] contains much more information and re- 
serves separate entries for the different crops (céreales; cultures potagéres; palmier- 
dattier; sésame); it also meticulously excludes any reference here to pastoral farming 
(individual animals are treated separately). Similarly for Irrigation the extra infor- 
mation provided by Fr] is particulary helpful. B-M apparently finds the subject of 
land registration and measurement (cadastre et arpentage) one to be ignored, except 
for a brief mention under Mathematics. 

Although both these books are superficially similar, it now seems clear that the 
readership most likely to benefit from each one is significantly different. For some- 
one who knows nothing at all about the ancient history and culture of the modern 
Middle East, B-M provides an overall introductory view, with every article bearing 
the stamp of authoritative scholarship, many of which are coupled with fine illus- 
trations. Such a reader will find comparable supporting information in one of the 
readily available comparable dictionaries of Egyptology, and at the same time realise 
the importance of integrating traditional knowledge about very ancient history, 
mostly derived from the Biblical narratives, with the results of modern archaeologi- 
cal, epigraphic and historical research. The introductory view provided by FrJ is for 
someone who has chosen Mesopotamia as an area of specialisation. It will be an 
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indispensable desk accessory for retrieving information about this large and reason- 
ably discrete area of the Middle East from earliest times to the end of the first cen- 
tury AD. It also provides terrain on which to do some some deeper digging in order 
to sift from the wealth of material from Iraq itself the sites, texts and cultural traits 
of the peripheral areas of the Ancient Near East where this civilisation used to hold 
sway. 


M. E. J. Richardson, Talen en Culturen van het Nabije Oosten 
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P. Charvat, 2002, Mesopotamia before History. London and New York: Routledge. 
Pp. 304, 69 Figs, 44 Plates, 3 maps. ISBN o-415-25104-4. 


This is a second edition of a volume originally published in 1993". Basically, it is 
an advanced textbook of Iraqi Mesopotamia from the Upper Palaeolithic to the 
Jemdet Nasr and Early Dynastic periods. Its target audience is advanced under- 
graduates, graduate students, and professional researchers. 

Each chapter, Palaeolithic, Mesolithic or Epipalaeolithic, Neolithic, Chalcolithic, 
the Uruk culture: a civilization is born, and When kingship descended on earth: 
the Jemdet Nasr and Early Dynastic periods, is divided into two parts. The first is a 
selection of “pilot sites,” a detailed description of three to nine sites of each period. 
For example, for the Uruk period he discusses Uruk (Warka), Khafaje, Grai Resh, 
and Tepe Gawra. Charvat chose to limit detailed analysis to sites within Iraq proper, 
although he does reference sites outside Iraq. A second section of each chapter con- 
tains his interpretations, which he divides into economy, society, and metaphysics, 
the last mostly ancient, native spiritual views he finds represented in mortuary prac- 
tice. 

Charvát is very deeply grounded in the empirical data of ancient artifacts. He 
tries to build his interpretations on the database directly, reconstructing “what hap- 
pened in history" (page 1). In this method are the book's value and its problems. 

His summaries of the pilot sites of each period are very useful for students and 
researchers alike. He summarizes the relevant pottery, technology, important small 
finds, faunal, and floral remains. He blends biology and artifactual remains well (al- 
though there are a few key references, such as those of Naomi Miller, missing). His 
sections on economy are also among the best things about this volume. He carefully 
summarizes the subsistence and craft production systems of the various periods. For 
example, in the Chalcolithic period chapter, Charvát discusses cultigens and agri- 
cultural strategies including intensification of field agriculture, horticulture, and 
specialization. He further covers animal exploitation, the effect of subsistence spe- 
cialization on social behavior, the exploitation of natural resources from faience to 
clay, new technologies of production from pottery to metals to stone, new tech- 
niques of transportation and communication, and the economic structure of village 
economy. 


* Charvát 1993. 
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However, there are some statements in among these sections that are not fully 
explained or are questionable. For example, “In that age, the significance of kinship 
surpassed blood ties” (page 5), “the fact that even in this period of plenty, human 
beings could not refrain from applying the ingenuity with which they procured 
their subsistence to plotting against their brothers and sisters does not sound par- 
ticularly encouraging” (page 10), “in comparison with the creative Neolithic the 
Chalcolithic performance lacks originality” (page 64). This contradicts his own ini- 
tial statement of intent, “I can only confess that I have never felt conceited enough 
to prescribe to the ancients what they should and should not have done” (page 1). 
In the chapter on the Chalcolithic he jumps from describing some specialization in 
food production to “professionalization” (pages 61-2). If we are to reconstruct the 
ancient past, we must be very careful in the terms we use. In other works by other 
authors, ‘exchange’ and ‘trade’ are used interchangeably, although the former covers 
gift giving, down-the-line exchange, and barter, whereas the latter assumes formal 
systems, often administratively controlled. Professionalization is a term like that, 
assuming a wider control network, and evident at the very end of the Uruk period. 
Specialization in the terms Charvát wants to use it means nothing more than the 
more intense production of a good than the producer and those in the producer’s 
closest social circles require. Specialization per se is far from full-time specialization, 
professionalism, which would appear more than a millennium after the (Early to 
Middle) Chalcolithic. 

In general, the strength of his data presentation and technical analysis is some- 
what diluted by his atheoretical stance. He writes, “I view archaeology as the study 
of material traces of human behaviour in the past. I fear that all definitions con- 
cerning only the utilitarian aspects of past human activities are, for one thing, too 
narrow, and, for another thing too much biased by the modern point of view . . . If 
we fall prey to putting forward questions determined by our own view of the past, 
we clearly run the risk of finding in our material only answers to precisely to this 
kind of interrogation which, in such a case, will be a loss well merited on our part” 
(page 1). “First archaeological data are structured by their own principles and on no 
account should it be expected to provide sensible answers to wrongly posed ques- 
tions. The ‘problem’ of ethnicity of the Uruk culture . . . belongs, as I urge, with the 
other decrepit and largely defunct relics of political archaeology” (page 142). We all 
use theory (a view of the past) in interpretation, whether it is anthropological, his- 
torical, or art-historical. In the absence of formal theory with testable hypotheses, 
we lapse into unrelated observations pulled from “common-sense” (read older as- 
sumptions about society and change). 

To avoid this bias he adopts an orientation “rather palaeohistoric than purely ar- 
chaeological and incorporating data yielded by written sources as soon as they ap- 
pear.” This foundation in textual data, whose interpretation is his theory, does not 
serve him well for the earliest periods, which are the weakest in the book. As he gets 
closer and closer to the Uruk, the time of writing, his presentation gets stronger and 
stronger. 

Still, starting from the data and assuming it permits one to reconstruct com- 
plex ancient social systems is problematic. This is quite apparent in the chapter 
on the Uruk culture. As with every other chapter, he jumps right into his pilot 
studies, in this case Uruk-Warka. There is no introductory statement of what 
“the Uruk miracle” (page 116) is as a cultural phenomenon. After a description of 
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Warka and Khafaje he discusses Tepe Gawra and Grai Resh. I would certainly not 
consider either of the latter two culturally Uruk. One of the most powerful con- 
structs, that of Algazes Uruk Expansion —this most important theory is barely 
mentioned and not discussed — is based on the cultural dichotomy between the 
Uruk south and the Late Chalcolithic north and east. Warka and Khafaje are also 
largely known from the Late Uruk period (Santa Fe LCs), whereas Gawra and Grai 
Resh were abandoned by the early Middle Uruk period (or LC3). What we learn 
about these sites is what the excavators give us. Warka and Khafaje largely are archi- 
tectural histories, whereas Gawra goes well beyond buildings. Without a chrono- 
logical, cultural, and theoretical framework, students would find this all rather con- 
fusing. 

There are also problems of interpretation and fact, even within his empirical 
framework. At the beginning of his summary of Tepe Gawra, he writes “Layer XII, 
in which painted Ubaid style pottery occurs for the last time” (page 109). I am not 
sure and he does not tell us what ‘Ubaid-style’ is, but painted pottery continues 
until VIII with parallels in the Jazira and Eastern Turkey. Ubaid motifs such as bow 
ties, dancing men, triangles, and sprigs continue at least until IX. Similarly, “Layer 
XA shows an impoverished version of it predecessor and a shadow of former glory” 
(page 110). As I (1988, not 1990 as cited) and Forest had pointed out long before 
1993, XA is part of one level, XI/XA, and the temple, shrine, and administrative 
building continue. The paucity of artifacts probably represents the leveling involved 
in the construction of X more than any ancient economic or social decline. He sees 
an “amplification and rationalization” — selection of a limited number of key natu- 
ral resources for production and more efficient production methods — of craft pro- 
duction starting in Gawra XI, which is a good point. However, he then extends his 
conclusion into unverifiable territory. “The increasing quantities of spindle whorls 
in layer XI may mean more textile production, but also, for instance, more spin- 
ning females, either wives (polygyny?) or slave-girls acquired in consequence of vic- 
torious wars” (page 114). Aside from some Late Uruk sealings from Warka with pig- 
tailed weavers, we do not know if it is men, women, or both who weave. In Gawra 
XI after clear military conflict in XII and XIAB, there is no wall, no signs of de- 
struction, or anything at all to indicate that warfare was endemic. Even the famous 
XIA sealing of men with their hands behind their backs, on closer inspection look 
like porters, not prisoners. By letting the data determine interpretation, it becomes 
hard to overcome a feeling of inconsistency. 

One of the more interesting sections of this chapter is when Charvát reaches the 
first texts (page 134f.). This is territory where he is very comfortable. In this section 
he takes an innovative look at terms for settlement types, which he tries to map 
onto settlement pattern maps and then looks for indications of individual statuses 
within these varied settlement systems. It anticipates his interesting upcoming vol- 
ume on iconography at Susa. 

Taken all in all, and despite some serious caveats, this is a volume worth having. 
It is a good summary of critical data, especially for the time between the Halaf and 
Jemdet Nasr periods. It has some interesting insights, although a more consistent 
set of questions applied to each data set would make it better. If one wants to use 
this volume in a classroom setting, I would supplement it with a volume like Nis- 
sens Early History of the Ancient Near East, 9000-2000 BC to avoid confusing stu- 
dents. 
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Eveline van Staalduine-Sulman 2002, The Targum of Samuel (Studies in the Aramaic 
Interpretation of Scripture 1; E. J. Brill; Leiden). Pp. xiv + 767. ISBN 90 04 12164 1. 


The present study is the author’s PhD thesis, written under the supervision of 
J.C. de Moor and W.F. Smelik, and successfully defended at the Theological Univer- 
sity of Kampen in 2002.' The book gives a comprehensive assessment of the Targum 
to the Books of Samuel (TgSam) as a translation. Its purpose is ‘to catalogue the 
exegetical techniques and their underlying motives’, ‘to explain the deviations from 
the source text as meaningful’, ‘to relate the exegetical traditions of TgSam to Jewish 
sources’ and ‘to recover the date and place of origin of these traditions’ (p. 2). 

Chapter One gives a survey of previous works on TgSam. It contains two sections, 
one on Targum Jonathan as ‘witness and translation and one on its ‘text and exegesis’. 
Chapter Two discusses the text of TgSam. The textual basis for the present study 
comprises A. Sperber’s edition, E. Martinez Borobio’s edition of TgJon in the Babylo- 
nian tradition, R. Kasher’s edition of toseftot and the author's own collations of some 
additional, mainly Western, manuscripts. 

Chapter Three provides a systematic compilation and discussion of the exegetical 
and translational features of TgSam. It discusses rhetorical devices, subdivided into 
phonetic, structural, and semantic figures (63.2), exegetical techniques and theologi- 
cal motives (63.3), the relationship between TgSam and the Hebrew Chronicles (63.4) 
and literalism in TgSam (63.5). 

The discussion in $3.2 focuses on the question how TgSam renders the many rhe- 
torical devices found in the Hebrew Books of Samuel. It deals with a long list of 
rhetorical features, even including some that do not occur in the Books of Samuel and 
some that may be considered linguistic rather than rhetorical features (see below). 
Fortunately, this somewhat one-sided orientation on the retention of rhetorical and 
poetic devices is compensated for by due attention to the translators’ own poetic 
creativity in chapters Five to Seven, for it will be clear that the retention of these 
devices alone does not demonstrate that the translators were familiar with them. In 
many cases it is not clear whether a word-for-word translation or an attempt to main- 
tain a poetic feature caused the preservation of parallelisms, chiasms, anaphora etc. In 
§3.3 the author (following W. E. Smelik) makes a clear distinction between formal 
exegetical methods, which can be described almost objectively, the classification of 


* The investigations for this review have been supported by the Netherlands Organization 
for Scientific Research (NWO). The author wishes to express his gratitude to Dr. Mervyn 
Richardson for his correction of the English text. 
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these methods into known exegetical techniques and the underlying stimuli or mo- 
tives. 

Chapter Four deals with semantic issues in the Targum of Samuel. It consists of 
two parts, one on the renderings of certain Hebrew words, and one on the usage of 
certain Aramaic words. Chapters Five and Six contain a translation of TgSam, includ- 
ing its variant readings, and an extensive commentary. The commentary focuses on 
exegetical aspects of the translation, parallels in rabbinic and other early Jewish litera- 
ture and the way in which TgSam treats Hebrew poetry. These two chapters cover 
more than 400 of the total of 767 pages. The scope of the present review does not 
allow us to go further into the wealth of remarkable phenomena, interesting details 
and striking parallels presented in these chapters. 

Chapter Seven presents the conclusions on the character and early history of TgSam. 
TgSam is characterised by the following exegetical motives: (1) a reverence for God — 
compare, for example, the use of 1^5 and the passivum divinum — and the people 
of Israel; (2) a reverence for the sacred text, which explains why TgSam remains very 
close to the Hebrew text and refrained, for example, from harmonising the text with 
the Books of Chronicles; (3) a theology of revelation, which made the translators 
strive for a meaningful, unambiguous, consistent and relevant translation, and re- 
sulted in a prophetic understanding of some poetic parts; and (4) a susceptibility to 
poetic and rhetorical devices, which is reflected not only in the representation of 
poetic and rhetorical devices of the Hebrew text, but also in some compensation for 
their loss, if they could not be retained in the translation. Another characteristic of 
TgSam is (5) its unity, which appears from the absence of any discontinuity in the use 
of rhetorical devices and exegetical techniques and the consistent choice of Aramaic 
equivalents for Hebrew words. 

On the basis of similarities between TgSam and the literature of the first centuries 
CE (New Testament, Josephus, Pseudo-Philo, early Rabbinic sources), the author con- 
cludes that TgSam originated between the first and the third centuries CE, most prob- 
ably in Palestine.” The fact that the annual rather than the triennial lectionary cycle 
affected the redaction process of TgSam — as appears from the fact that those chap- 
ters from Samuel that are used in this cycle are the most expanded chapters — per- 
haps indicates that TgSam was finally revised in Babylonia. 

The book under review focuses on the exegetical aspects of TgSam. As a conse- 
quence, the value of TgSam as a textual witness, its relationship to the other Ancient 
Versions and its language receive little attention. Because of the size of the book, even 
without a discussion of these issues, this requires little justification. However, the 
exegesis of TgSam cannot be isolated from its textual criticism and linguistic study, 
which sometimes offer alternative or complementary explanations for phenomena 
that in the present study are fully treated in terms of exegesis. Thus the transposition 
of two consonants (e.g. I 15:9 Nia reflecting 23227 instead of MT awam) is 
presented as an example of the exegetical technique of Pi/uf (p. 96), a sub-category of 
‘al tigre (p. 95), but an easier explanation is that it reflects a scribal metathesis. Like- 
wise, the translation of ‘sons of...’ + abstract noun with noun + adjective (e.g. II 3:34 
PS 7921 translating Hebrew 1919 713) should in our view be considered as a lin- 
guistic feature rather than an avoidance of personification (p. 85). Moreover, phe- 


2 W. E Smelik reached a similar conclusion about TgJon on Judges, see his The Targum of 
Judges (OTS 36; Leiden 1995) 639-642. 
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nomena such as asyndeton, polysyndeton, parataxis and ‘departure from normal word 
order’, cannot be categorised as rhetorical devices (pp. 70, 72-73), unless the linguis- 
tic factors involved are taken into account. 

Another question that cannot be answered without a thorough linguistic analysis is 
to what extent TgSam can be qualified as a literal translation. This question concerns 
not only the literal translation of difficult passages in the MT (which usually receive 
due attention in the commentary), but also constructions that are more or less com- 
mon in the Hebrew text. From the viewpoint of the Aramaic language, are features 
like the rendering of the Hebrew 7789 with Aramaic 99⁄5, the translation of NN 
with n°, or the use of the waw apodoseos in conditional clauses examples of good 
Aramaic idiom, or rather examples of an artificial imitation of the Hebrew text? To 
establish the character of the translation, observations on the relation to the Hebrew 
text (cf. p. 702: “TJon provided a translation for nearly every Hebrew word, keeping 
as closely as possible to the original order) should be complemented by a comparative 
study of Aramaic dialects in order to decide to what extent the literalness of the trans- 
lation led to an ‘artificial’ rather than a ‘natural’ Aramaic text.* 

These comments are not intended to detract from the intrinsic value of 
Staalduine’s book, which is an impressive piece of work that presents a well-balanced 
and thorough analysis of the Targum on the Books of Samuel. 
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3 Compare P. J. Williams remark about TgJon on Kings, in his Studies in the Syntax of the 
Peshitta of 1 Kings (MPIL 12; Leiden 2001): TgJon, unlike the Peshitta, ‘is so pedantic in follow- 
ing the MT that it does not clarify Aramaic idiom’. (p. 82; this citation concerns the use of 
Aramaic I" to imitate Hebrew nx). 

4 A colleague of mine, R. Kuty, is writing a PhD dissertation on the language of TgSam 
under the supervision of Professor T. Muraoka in a joint research project of the Theological 
University of Kampen and Leiden University. 


